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Frogress of the World's Fair 


THE FAIR’S FINANCES 





DECORATIVE GROUP ON THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


Many conflicting statements have Fair. It has been said that the in- 
been put in circulation regarding the debtedness is very large, that the 
financial condition of the World’s attendance thus far has been disap- 
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pointingly small, and that the receipts 
have been correspondingly meagre. 
These doubtless true 


as far as they go. 


reports are 
Recent reports, 
however, furnish every evidence that 
the Columbian Exposition is gaining 
a solid footing, financially. The at- 
tendance, for the last few days, has 
been satisfactorily and the 
available funds in the treasury have 


any 


large, 


correspondingly increased. At 
rate, the outlook is decidedly brighter 
than it was during the month of May. 
One who has taken some pains to get 
at the exact pecuniary situation, gives 
the result of his labors in the Boston 
Transcript. He says: 

‘‘When President Cleveland opened 
the Exposition May 1, 1893, there 
rested upon that institution a total 
indebtedness of about $7,000,000. 
Of this amount about $5,000,000 was 
a bonded indebtedness, and about 


$2,000,000 was floating indebted- 


ness. By this latter statement it is 
meant that the Fair had outstanding 
obligations on May 1, which it was 
unable to pay, aggregating, $2,000,- 


” 


ooo, 


This is owed 


largely to contractors, many of whom 


money, it seems, 
are yet unpaid, and whose criticisms, 
in consequence, have been so vigorous 
that it is probable that a great many 
newspapers and therefore a_ great 
many people have been led to believe 


the situation worse than it is. The 
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writer admits that the situation is bad 
enough, but adds that he can discover 
no reason for the aggravated state- 
ments that have been sent broadcast 
over the country that the Fair is 
Re- 


garding the average daily expense 


threatened with financial ruin. 


he writes : 

**So much has been done thus far in 
the way of construction that it has 
been impossible, until recently, to get 
at an estimate of probable expense 
per diem of running the institution. It 
has been very difficult to separate 
items of daily expense sufficiently to 
tell what should be charged to con- 
struction, or original outlay, and what 
to expenses_of operation. It is now 
possible to estimate the operating ex- 
penses with reasonable accuracy at 
about $12,000 a day. This estimate 
may be lessened slightly, but an esti- 
mate of average daily expense of op- 
eration from June 1 to October 30 


cannot be placed conservatively at 
less than $10,000. So much for 


bonded and floating indebtedness and 
operating expense. Now to sum up. 
In order that the 


pay for itself, the management com- 


institution may 


puted that the attendance must aver- 
age daily, including the Sundays, for 
the six months, 175,000 people. This 
attendance would give $87,500 per 
day as gate receipts, and an equal es- 
timated amount from concessions, or 
$175,000 per day for the 184 days, or 

32,200,000 for the whole period. 
Deducting $1,840,000 for operating 
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expenses, and it will appear that an 
attendance of 175,000 per diem would 
mean a profit of $30,360,000, or about 
what the Fair has cost. It is probable 
that, of this amount, the management 
expected May to furnish the smallest 
proportion of any of the months. It 
is doubtful if they looked to it for over 
$2,500,000, although numerically it 
should have furnished $5,000,000. 


can predict with any accuracy how 
many people are coming to the 
Fair.” 

The following plain statement of 
facts, made by the San Francisco 
Argonaut, though it estimates that if 
the Fair is to pay for itself, the aver- 


age daily attendance may be some 
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But they could not conservatively 
have expected from May less than 
$2,500,000. It has furnished about 
$700,000, or less than a third of what 
was expected. The other months of 
course will make a better showing. 
The weather will be better, the Exposi- 
tion will be in much better condition, 
and the attendance will without doubt 
be much larger. Whether it will be 
enough larger to make up the May 
deficit is the question. No one can 
answer it definitely because no one 


thousands less than the above figure, 
yet it may weli arouse serious reflec- 


tion: 

The public’s interest in the profits 
of the Fair as a pecuniary undertaking 
is not direct. But every one would 
be glad to hear that the enterprising 
men who subscribed their money and 
pledged their credit to make the Fair 
possible were not going to be out of 
pocket. As matters stand, they run 
some risk of drawing Irish dividends 
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«CURRENT LITERATURE ”’ gives every month in 
the most appetizing form, what thinking 
people are writing and talking about. It 
keeps one posted on the literature of the day, 
in the quickest, easiest and pleasantest way. 
It is a complete synopsis of the World’s 
thought and progress. 
Each number contains a list of the latest 
publications with a synopsis of their con- 
tents. Departmentsare devoted to the newest 
books, readings and reviews, gossip of authors, poetry of the day, 
Science, World’s Fair, Art and kindred topics. The Book Lists give the 
best books published during each month, and the magazine references 
record the principal articles in all the magazines—home and foreign. 


«SHORT STORIES” is a magazine of select fiction. Each number con- 
tains from fifteen to twenty stories by the best authors. All com. 
plete—none continued. Illustrations by popular artists. 

The stories are bright, crisp, wholesome, and on a wide range of 
subjects—grave and gay, pathetic and humorous; stories of love, 
adventure, and of the sea; stories for the young and stories for the 
old. See announcement of cash prizes for original stories in every 


number of ‘‘Short Stories.” 


“THE LOVE SONG” is a photogravure (22 x28 inches in size) of the 
beautiful painting by Maud Goodman. The plate of this has been 
etched for us with the greatest care, and the print can be recom- 
mended as a well made, tasteful, and desirable picture. Alone it is 

worth $6.00. The picture is one of the daintiest and prettiest things 
ever published, and any one who is not satisfied can return it and 
his money will be refunded. A half-tone print sent on application. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Current Literature $3.00 per year—with ‘‘ Love Song’’ 
Short Stories 3-00 ‘6 “s ss “ 
Both magazines together to one address - = - 
—with one copy of the ‘‘Love Song”? = = - - 


Good Agents Wanted. Liberal terms offered. 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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of the story first. That's the part that 
will interest you most. What you 
want to know and to consider, is the 
result of washing with Pearline. And 
it’s all told in two words—it saves. 
Hard work, wear and tear to things 
washed (because there isn’t any rub, 
rub, rub) time, money—all saved. 
You needn’t bother with the other 
chapters in the book—doubt as to 
Pearline’s ability, fear as to the dam- 
age it may do if it does the work, &c. 
There’s nothing in them. Any 
SS. woman who uses Pearline can 


tell you that. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell pa 
T’S 


Te ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
W FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your r sends 
Bes 


you an imitation, be honest—-send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Burris-Michelin or American Dunlop 
Best of material. Workmanship unsurpassed. Finish 
We fully guarantee these wheels in every particular. 


Light Roadster, Roadster and Wo 
or Morgan & Wright tires $140.00. 


tires $5.00 extra. 
second to none. 
Write for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
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One of the remarkable features of these waters 
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Ginger 


Champagne. 
Non-Alcoholic. 


A perfect summer beverage pre- 
pared after our own special formula, 
from the waters of the famous 
“Manitou” effervescent springs, with 
an absolutely pure Ginger extract ob- 
tained direct from the root. Itisa 
most delicious and exhilarating bever- 
age, and being heavily charged with 


natural gas taken from the “Manitou”’ 


heard many feet away. 
dipped from the spring has ALL THE EFFER- 


Mamltou. 


is the amount of FREE CARBONIC ACID 
GAS they contain, the bubbling of which can be 


A glassful of water 


VESCENCE of the best brands of 
champagne. Herein lies its GREAT 
VIRTUE AS A TABLE WATER. 


This peculiarand lasting effervescence, 
together with its other mineral prop- 
erties, acts as a most EXCELLENT 
APPETIZER and remedy for INDI- 
GESTION OR DYSPEPSIA, and asa 
curative for many other ailments. 
These Waters are bottled JUST AS 
THEY FLOW FROM THE 
EARTH, AND SOLD IN 
BOTTLES ONLY. EVERY 
BOTTLE is put UP AT 
THE SPRING; therefore 
our customers can be as- 
sured that what they re- 
ceive is the PURE MIN- 
ERAL SPRING 
WATER, 


Spring, it sparkles for hours after being 


uncorked. 


ing very rapidly on its merits. 


to the ordinary Ginger Ales for all purposes 
Try the ‘“‘Mani- 


that that article is used for. 


The sale of this article is increas- 


It is superior 


cd 


tou” Ginger Champagne once, and you will 


use it always. 


Ginger 


Champagne “emtpou 


Ask for it at Druggist, Grocer, Restaurant and Club. Circulars containing analysis will 
be sent free by addressing The [Manitou [ineral Water Co., Manitou, Colorado. 
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REMAINDERS OF EDITIONS 
of English and French Books, comprising 
Art and Illustrated Works, History, Bio- 
graphy, Travel, Poetry and Drama, etc., 
etc., offered at greatly reduced prices. A 
handsomely printed 64-page catalogue 
sent to any address upon receipt of 2 ct. 
stamp. J.M. BOUTON, 8 West 28th 

Street, New York. 
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titan Air Goods Co. 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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State of Washington. Inter- 
esting information concerning this 
new manufacturing and commercial 
city at the end of the Great Northern 


Ry. lines on Puget Sound, furnished on postal applica- 
tion. The Everett Land Co., Everett, Wash. 
SCHUYLER DURYEE., GENERAL MANAGER. 


0) A WEEK kopecrvcamtacringes sae 
$ OAWE 


Co-Operative Toilet Co., South Bend, Ind, 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 


FOR SALE BY GROCERS. 
D. 8. Wiltberger, 223 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa 








ADDRESS OWN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
- educational works the above 
‘will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
242% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TO ART COLLECTORS. 

Etchings in Landscapes, Figures and Marines, 
after Millet, Breton, Corot, Schryer, Fortuney, Whist- 
ler, Detaille, Appain, Munkascy, VanMarke, Tizzot, 
Cortazzo, Alma Tademaand many others of thisclass. 
Postpaid at 25c.each. Write for complete list. Address 

J. H. Kinney, 294 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOYS’ SHIRT WAISTS BY ipl - 


Send postal note scc., 75c. or $1.00, specify 
light or dark, blouse or button, and boy's age. 
THE LONDON CLOTHING CO., Co.umeus, O. 


CUBAN CIGARS: dii'00. ~y 8 ‘515.00. 
Sample box by mail 85 cents. Agents Wanted. 
J. Aguero, 50 Fulton street, N. ¥. 


** THE CRITERION ”’ and ‘‘ PARABOLON’”’ 
Are the most useful Gptical (Magic) Lanterns made. 
Oil, lime or Electric Light. Catalogue of Apparatus, 
View and Accessories free. 
J. B. Colt & Co., Mfrs. 16 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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WANTED a iady in every locality to write ior me at 
home. $3.00 aday. No <—a—4 Reply 

‘with stamp. Miss Verna Langdon, So. Bend, Ind. 

PORTABLE BATHS. 


Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 
Agents Wanted Every where. 
Send for Circulars. 


E. J. KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PERFECT-FITTING 
with Self-Instruction D RESS G U l DE 
Book. A child can understand it. Gold watch pre- 
ee. one stamp for free miniature sample. Agents 
anted. 


FAMILY DRESS GUIDE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OPIUM ieephine Habit Cured in 10 
o ays. No pay cured. 
BR se STEPHENS Lebanon Oho, 


Make men’s wages writing formeathome. For 
ADIES terms send self-addressed and stam envel. 
ope, MISS RUTH CHESTER, South Ind 


YOUR PED 
With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal 
Working FOOT POWER 
Mochineey 70 
compete wi 
Sam Goan, both in q 
on pi uct. The only complete line of 
pee a Ser d for catal a 

md for 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
945Ruby St., Rockford, Ilis. 








Adjustable 
sir Be 


SVERY BODE 
Wants This. 

















NATURE’S OWN REMEDY 
EE” 


Bedford 7 é 
Springs > / 
Mineral = 


° DON’T WAIT 
@ TO GET 
SICK 


EVERYBODY 
SHOULD 
DRINK IT 


a 

& 
IT WILL 
KEEP YOU 
WELL 
For "= 
Liver, Kidney and Bladder Troubles 
Gravel, Gall-Stones, Jaundice 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism and Gout 
Dropsy, Bright’s Disease, etc. 

For Sale by 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS 


Illustrated Book Free 


Bedford Mineral 
Springs Co. 
BEDFORD, PA. 


e ° 





Will be paid 
For a NAME 


ror my new Strawberry. 


For full particulars address 
GEO. Q. DOW, North Epping, N. H. 


FULEUUUAUOUOOESUDUNOENEUAUOUSSERUSOOGRUEOOOUGHRUOOUOOOENIN 
per day, at 


$5 to $15 home, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
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| new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 


ing plating. Wholesale to 
==-- + Sgents $5. Write for circu- 
=_lars. H. E. DELNO & 

= Co., Columbus, 0. 





Illustrated History of the 
** Wonderful Mines of Creede’’ 
and prospectus of Creede Cons. 


G REEDE Mining Co, sent to any address. 


The Bowhay Investment Co., Denver, Colo. 


N PLAYS 
PerfectPianoChair 


An adjustable chair with spring back, 
iving support where it’s needed. Your 
aughter needs it at her piano, your sten- 
grapher at her Spenser. Photo-Cata- 

log free. BLACKMER BROS. & CO. 
Room 17 Gettysburg Bldg. CHICAGO, 





READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROSE 8T., N. ¥. 








UNION CYCLES 


Take the Lead. 


The Airtite-Dunlop Pneumatic. 
The simplest and most resilient 


of all tires. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. 
166 & 170 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for catalogue. 


'“Itrests the back” 


UROPE, HOLY LAND,WORLD’S 
FAIR -select parties; best ticketing facilities; 
choicest ocean berths. Send for ‘*Tourist Gazette.” 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broad way, N.Y. (Est. 1844) 


AST 


address, we will mail trial 


BOTTLE 
THE DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO. ROCHESTERN. -F RE 


STUDY 
LA (Incorporated. 


AT 
HOME. “artccers 0" 
J. Cotnen, Jr., Sec’y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
No, 33 TELEPHONE Bpa. 


C 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








a AZ. TAFT’S ASTHMALEN 


never fails; send us your 





Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 
School of Law. 





200 Choice Varieties. Price-list free, 


HRYSANTHEMUM 
Wm. G. McTear, Princeton, N, J. 











AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest and best 
toothwash ever offered to the public. No lady ever 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing and 
purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists, 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 


wholly vegetable in its origin. 


Ey «SON 
magene 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange, Write for 
catalogue and full information. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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National Prize of 16,6007”. : 
LUMEN AE 


A Stimulating Restorative 
and Antit-Febrile Tonic. 


An agreeable and highly efficacious 
iremedy. [London Lancet. ] 


For Wasting Diseases, Poorness of the Blood, 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Indigestion, etc. 


22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUCERA & CoO., 
30 North William Street, New York. 
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SOOCESECLEOOLLO LOGEC SO GGOGOGOGOOO 
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Free! Free! Free ! 


You cannot afford to buy any 

Piano until you have examined 

our new Catalogue. Containing 

not only tllustrations and descrip- 

m tions of our Pianos, but full in- 

li Jormation of their construction and 

ps that 2s required to constitute an Az instrument. . Of 

immense value to any one about to invest tn a musical 

instrument, and whether you purchase of us or not tt 

will be to your interest to send for our Catalogue, which 

72$ FREE TO ALL. We ship on test trial, ask no cash in 

advance, and sell on installment plan.’ PIANO SHIPPED 

THE DAY ORDER IS RECEIVED. Vo agents, sold direct 

Jrom factory. You save all middlemen’s profits. $175.00 

will obtain a Superb Upright Piano, 7 7-37 Octaves, Over- 

strung Bass, full French Action, Capped Hammers and 

lvory Keys. Warranted for twenty years. Shipped on 

test trial. Greatest bargain on earth. We — lo four 
banks for our vesponstbility. 

Our large 24-page Catalogue, profusely 
tllustrated, full of information on the 
proper construction of Pianos and Organs. 
We ship on test trial, ask no cash in ad- 
vance, sell on installments, give greater 
value for themoney than any other manu-° 
facturer. Send for this book at once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN ¢ CO. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 


ORGANS, $35 UP 
PIANOS, $175 UP 
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Summer Outing 


The foremost in high grade 


cycle construction. 


"Zz Examine the 


%, 
— 
ry 


Se . NS LIBERTY PNEUMATIC TIRE 


_~ 


It has no equal. 


Liberty Cycles are 
CREATORS NOT IMITATORS 
Be sure to see the 


Liberty Patented Hub. 


WILSON MYERS & CO. 


Makers of LIBERTY CYCLES 
Offices: 55 Liberty St., New York. 
Retail Department: 1786 Broadway, New York. 


Descriptive catalogue on application____oom 

















Lightest and Best Make in the Market 


‘‘Push Dem Clouds 
Away” 





And look into the 


Merits 


of the ( Y 
y 
\ / . 
NN ) 








Owaeta, and Four other Favorites, 


OWAETA, A facinating story by Ipa GLENwoop. 
“The blind bard of Michigan.” Instantly popular 
with young and old. Full of err and beauty, yet 
with historical foundation. 1LL CARLETON says: 
“Have admired it much, and can only wonder that 
one deprived of sight could paint such vivid pictures.” 
The Independent: “Intensely interesting from first 
to last.” Cloth, blue and gold, $1.50 postpaid. 


IBSEN’S NORA _ Bound in one volume, including 
AND GHOSTS. introductory sketch of Ibsen’s life. 
No library complete without these dramas. An ex- 
tremely desirable book. Neat cloth binding, clear 
print, good paper, 280 pages, 50 cents. 


LETTERS TOA By Mrs, Heten E STARRETT, 
LITTLE GIRL. withexcellent likeness of theauthor. 
Almost half the whole edition closed out before out 
of the binders’ hands. No mother or teacher of little 
girls can afford to be without it. Miss Haskell, Prin- 
cipal of Monticello Seminary, pronounces it ‘* The 
book that all little girls should read,” A new and 
unique idea; as interesting asa story. A dainty gift. 
Cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 


IN THE CITY By Brancue Fearinc. More 
BY THE LAKE. than half the edition sold before 
well in the reviewers’ hands. Declared by eminent 
critics to ‘‘compare favorably with the work of Erg- 
land’s late Poet-Laureate.” One of the most popular 
books of coy ee “The Idylls of the King.” 
Likened by the Sept. Avena to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
$1.25 postpaid. 


AFLOAT By Epwarp Everetr HAte, 
AND ASHORE. author of the best pe story 
ever written. His latest patriotic tale; in his best 
Style. 40 cents postpaid. 


Descriptive circulars of each book sent on request. 
Send for complete catalogue, furnished free. 


Searle & Gorton, 
PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 





» The Name to Remember 


when buying a 


BICYCLE 


A : SF -—Is— 

A. W. GUMP & CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 

$30.00 to $50.00 saved on many new and 

second-hand Bicycles. Lists free. Over 


2,000 in stock. Cash or time. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





mac! 
years. Buy direct from our fac 





and save dealers 
and agents profit. Send for FP CATALOGUK, 
ura. 


OMPANY, DEP*R % CHICAGO, LLL. 








Lovell 
Diamond 
Cycles 


Send 6 cents in Stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, 

Guns, & Sporting Goods of every description. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. , 


10a 40] er-Ve-U mel ce a -18- 











“The 
Pearl 
of 
Purity.” 


taste. it beats world! 


_ From it in 
allits purity VY 

r } and without ou 
exposure to theair, 
is made SARATOGA 
KISSINGEN GINGER 
ALE, a marvel of life and I t ? 
delight to the most exacting 














The best 

sparkling Tahle 
Water in the 
world. Theonly water 


bottled with its own 
natural gas just as it flows 


from the spring, spouting up 
through 192 feet of solid rock. 








Are 


Using 





























“SHINE P” 


The boot-black, the morning sun, 
the Christian virtues and Murphy’s 
varnish are always’ repeating this 
offer of beauty to the hurrying 
world. 

Learn more about it in our “‘People’s 


Text-Book”—sent free. 


MuRPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 












Scott’s Emulsion is an all-the-year- 
round preparation, prescribed and 
used more generally during cold 
weather because of wider necessity, 
but as efficacious in mid-summer as 
in mid-winter. Through perfect emul- 
sification the oil remains sweet, and 
being partially digested by chemical process is 
readily assimilated. It is pleasant to take, and 
can be used when other heavy foods pall upon 
taste. This is not true of plain cod liver oil, but 
in a variety of ways Scott’s Emulsion is an 


improvement upon plain oil. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda is a preventive as well as a curative. It prevents the development 
of Consumption, Scrofula and other hereditary diseases by building up 
healthy flesh. It overcomes fixed disease by driving out poar blood and 


destroying imperfect tissue, 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. Sold by All Druggists—$1.00. 





























A WORD TO THE WISE. | 
| 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, | 


who fear the phenomenal success of | 


Qscoa 


contain innuendoes against it, 
appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor cf Medicine 
at University College, London. Author of the 
Standard “* Handbook of Therapeutic..” 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes 
as follows :— 


in America, and 


‘‘From tie careful analyses of Trofessor ATT- 
FIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. VAN 
IlouTEN’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, 
and that it is decidedly more nutritious than other 
Cocoas.—It is certainly pure and highly digestible. 

‘“The quotations in certain advertisements from 
my book on Therapeutics are quite misleading and 
cannot possibly apply to VAN HourrEen’s Cocoa.” 


The false reflection on VAN Hovuten’s Cocoa 
is thus effi ctually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give tt 
a very handsome testimonial. 






MODERATE PRICES, 


BEFORE THE TERMS 












OEMANR POND’S 
EXTRACT) AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS. 


FOR 
ALL PAIN 
: |Rheumatism 
‘1 Feminine 

Complaints 
=a) Lameness 
a EMT SOFENESS 
t=3 Wounds 






FAC- ‘le wire” B : 
car Seaserte, BEUISES 


— 
urns 


SE; Piles 
POND’ 
EXTRACT 


It will Cure. 


Above all II Competitors. 


CALIGRAPH. 





PUBLIC. REASONABLE. 











Instru- 
SWEET TONED. ans Dalle 
SOLD ON Warranted. 








MERSON PIANO CO.92FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK. 
E _ 174 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
=$2, I buysa $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
desi le and finely finished. 
the ear cmt ey and warranted for 3 
a att nothing iat ehatwe cum gurantee represented. que 
UY mee hich is one of the most complete ever pu 
OXFORD MFG.'C CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, vad 
ARE WE RICHT? 
WE KNOW 
Briggs’ Pianos 
* are second to none in quality 
oneasy terms. Send for Catalogue. | 


Free. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

= oiepes 7 - sae trial. Latest 

it Nodking Wet have been in the manufacturing business 

‘rite to-day for our large Tr oo ag 
We are —- in saying 

that 

yet sold at moderate prices, an 

Cc. C. BRICCS & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 


Ce, Very Simple in 
Construction, 
Adjustable for Wear, 

Easy to Operate, 
Powerful Manifolder, 


BEST FOR 


Mimeograph Work, 
4c. 









Send for Testimonial Let- 
ters and Information. 


Sf THE AMERICAN 
Ww — 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


BRANCH (CFFICES : 
237 Broadway, N. Y. 
14 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
612 Chestnut St, Phila., 
Pa. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absoluteiy Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 

i, ation. It has more 

HWW than three times the 

strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, 

| Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapte? 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Cracers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & COi, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


We perspire a pint a day without 
knowing it; ought to. If not, there’s 
trouble ahead. The obstructed skin 
becomes sallow or breaks out in pim- 
ples. The trouble goes deeper, but 
this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no matter 
hew often, the skin 1s clean and soft - 
and open and clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of. ‘people use it. 





Don't fail to see the Lundborg Exhibit 
at the World's Pair. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 


| wwe the leading Perfumes of AMERICA and sold 


throughout THE WORLD. 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE| 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million mothers, 
misses and children. 

Clamp bickle at hip for hose 
supporters. 

Tape-fastened buttons. 

Cord-edge button holes. 

Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 


FIT ALL AGES. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


MADE IN 
Ventilating Cloth. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO RIP. 

Style. 
255 Bab 
256 Child 


BE SURE 
your Waist is stam 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufrs and poms ae 


341 Broadway, New > = ; 
FOR SALE B BY ALL ‘LEADING RETAILERS, 








“The Winthrop Press, 62-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Maea 


Price, 25 cts. 
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og World's Fair Edition.  - 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


<i. Syrigp oF Fics 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
=: in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
) ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
8 laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
* tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
‘\ Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
‘ of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. Sen Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., Keviek:. 






tis het lazy people 

Bse. Sapolio but 
Botive workers,who 
think of ease, but - 


Ni olio 5 — 

will rn ome your: = 

household labo 
one-half: 


Jake no substitutes 
-E:-MORGANS SONS ral 


‘New York 








Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter, 
*opvright, Tue Current Lirerature Pusuisuinc Co. 
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o~| . e te 
= Ride a Victor ? rs 
o~| _ tw? 
eo~| . A . nd 
~~ With the only complete bicycle plant in the world, -~ 
@~| where every part of the machine is made from A to Z, is = 
, . | it any wonder that Victor Bicycles are acknowledged a 4 
> leaders ? i~= 
eaders ! 
Ss There’s no bicycle like a Victor, and no plant so ie 
} a grandly complete as the one devoted exclusively to the a 
@~| manufacture of this king of wheels. ~~? 
Ss ~ 
oo ie ek lk A le i—~—?> 
= OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. = 


WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. omnaneuewn. 
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wa ph offeryou 
‘a a ready made 
PCE medicine for 
Coughs, Bronchitis, and other 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Like other so called Patent Med- 
icines, it is well advertised, and 
having merit it has attained a 
wide sale under the name of 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 


It is now a ‘‘Nostrum,” though at firstit was 
compounded after a prescription by a regular 
physician, with no idea that it would ever go 
on the market as a proprietary medicine. But 
after compounding that prescription over a 
thousand times in one year, we named it 
‘**Piso’s Cure for Consumption,” and began 
advertising it in a small way. A medicine 
known all over the world is the result. 


Why is it not just as good as though costing 
fifty cents to a dollar fora prescription and an 
equal sum to have it put up at a drug store? | 





NATURE— 


does not 


make 


Nash, 

Whiton 

& Co. 
do—and they call it WorcEsTER 
Suited to every use. 





SALT. 


NASH, WHITON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


N. B.—There are no lumps in Worcester Salt ~ 
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Lost at Sea—Stage Into the Caficn--On a Peruvian Cliff. Folk FES Studies: 
Shearing in Old Nantucket—Hardships of Alaskan Women—Chinese Warfare— 
Marriage Among the Yuruks—Weddings in India—Mandingo Marriage—Bits 
of News—Arabian Fakirs—Legends of Heligoland—Loneliness of the Plains— 
A Japanese Matinee—Voudoo Worship in Hayti—A Story from Indus—An 
Old-Time Architect. Sport and Sportsmen; After Kangaroo—The Oxford Eights. 


Latter-Day Philosophy - - - - - - - - - 
Thoughts, Wise and Otherwise—The Chimera—Friends Forever—Wisdom of 
Sir John Lubbock—The Tactician—Social Hypocrisy—Current Editorial Phil- 
osophy—Youth—Cost of Happiness—Latest Romantic Profession—The Scorner 
—Meeting—Stories Not Told—Fleet Street Eclogue—Emperor’s Lesson—Epi- 
grams from the French—Songs and Lyrics. 


Miscellany - - : - - - - - - : - - 
Southern Silhouettes—A Romantic Wedding—The Deserter—Ambition— 
Napoleon—R., S. V. P.—Professor’s Entertainment. 


Literary Discussion - - - - : - : - . - 
Matthew Arnold Not a Poet—Skimming the Dictionary—Future of Spanish 
Literature—What Kills Literature ?—A Poet’s Beginnings—Writing When the 
{ron is Hot—The Prig—Tallyrand—Whittier at Home—Dickens’ Idea About 
Funerals—Thackeray and Bronte—Where Vanity Fair Was Written—Burial of 
Emerson—Amiel’s Melancholy—Epitaph by Charles Lamb—Treasure Trove— 
Fiction of the Month—Miscellaneous Book Notes—Book Reference. 
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‘PRIZES ™...) 


for 
SHORT STORIES, 


SKETCHES, ETC. 


Offered by Short Stories. 


No. 16. A prize of $50 is offered for the 
BEST STORY CONSTRUCTED FROM 
THE PLOT given in the May number of 
SHORT STORIES. A rigid adherence to 
the details given in the original scheme is 
not required, but the expanded story 


. should, in the main, follow the indicated 


lines. _Manuscripts must not exceed 4,000 
words in length, and the competition will 


close July Ist. . . « »« « » $50.00 
No.17. A prize of $50 will be awarded 
to the writer of the best bit of fiction con- 
cerning Chicago and the WORLD’S FAIR. 
There is no restriction as to the theme of 
the story or its treatment, provided it shall 
be suitable for use in SHORT STORIES, but 
the length of the MS. must not exceed 4,000 
words. Competition closes August Ist. 
oo gh we be et” ot nse > 
" . A prize of $50 is offered for the 
ae Le sesey of between 3,000 and 
5,000 words. The choice of subject is left 
entirely to contributors, but MSS, must be 
carefully designated as for the *‘ BEST 
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Competitor’s Stamp 


CUT OUT THIS STAMP AND 
‘PASTE IT ON YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT 


Offered by Current Literature. 


o. 8. A prize of fifteen dollars will be 
awarded to the best bit of Society Verse, 
of not more than 24 lines. Competition 


closes July1. . . . « . - $15.00 


No. 9. A prize of $100 will be given for 
the best article of the writer's experience 
at the WORLD'S FAIR, or the best descrip- 
tive account of anything connected with the 
Fair. Articles should be sent in as soon as 
written, and any that are used by the editor 
will be paid for at the regular rate. Com- 
petition closes September Ist. $100.00 


No, 10, A prize of $15 dollars will be 
given for the best parody on EDGAR AL- 
LEN POE’S ‘‘RAVEN.” Limited to 3 
verses. Competition closes October Ist. 


STORY” Competition, or they will not be $15.00 


considered as entered in the contest. Com- 
petition closes September Ist. $50.00 


RULES 


All Competitors must cut out and affix the ‘‘Competitor’s stamp”’ printed in 
the upper corner of this page. 

Address communications to the editor of “Short Stories” or of “Current 
Literature.” 

All MSS. shall be legibly written and original. 

They shall be either upon the topic or in the vein indicated in these announce- 
ments, 

No MS. will be considered eligible for any but the prize marked upon it. 

Receipt of MSS. will be acknowledged if postal card is enclosed for the purpose. 

Every care will be taken of MSS., but no responsibility will be assumed in case 
of loss. 

No MS. will be returned undess an envelope properly stamped and addressed to 
the author accompanies it. 

The editor cannot engage in any correspondence regarding MSS. 











The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 





Bound 
Volumes’ =.---of--- Current 


Literature 


t daaied Current Literature Publishing Com- 

pany offers back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of “Current Literature” at the following 
rates, mailed to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, viz. : 


Vol. I. July-Dee., 1888, . (6 mos., 50cts. each), . $4.50 per bound volume. 
II. Jan.-June, 1889, . 6 “ 50° “), . 4090 * “4 rf 
Ill. July-Dec., 1889, . (6 “ 50° ‘“) . 480 * 

IV. Jan.-June, 1890, . @ ‘“ 35 * ) 3.00 * s 
VY. July-Dec., 1890, . 6 ‘“ 35° ) 3.00 
VI. Jan.-April,1891, . (4 “ 30° “), . LU 
VII. May-Aug., 1891, . (4 * 30% “), . 1.75 
VIII. Sept..Dec., 1891, . (4 * 380% “*) we ai si 
($a Jan.-April, 1892, . (4 25 ) 150 *‘* = - 
X. May-Aug., 1892, . (4 25 ) 1.50 * ” wo, 
XI. Sept.-Dec., 1892, . (4 25 -;, 1.50 


These volumes comprise the most valuable 
collection of literary gems, and are a necessity 
to every library table. They contain the 
choicest selections of poems from magazines and 
newspapers, Gossip of Authors and Books, 
Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special 
articles of great value on Science, Hrstory, 
Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Ad- 
venture and Sport. The monthly Book Lists 
give the best books published during each month, 
and the Magazine References record the prin- 
cipal articles in all the magazines— home and 


foreign. Address 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 








SINGER CYCLES 


Fully Guaranteed. 





BUY THE BEST. 


Singer & Co. 


6 and 8 Berkeley Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


{thermometer will be in the nine- 











I wilt not be long before 4 








ties and you will be running off 
to the mountains or the seashore. | 
Do not start without a supply of | 


the deli ae 
MURRAY & LANMAN'S: 


Liptay hy WATE R. 

It is a most refreshing lotion after | 
exposure to the sun. It cools the skin, 
and removes the smart a! SUNBURN 
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Ask your Stationer for them. 
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A PRIZE OFFERED 


by a New York Daily to the most 
beautiful woman in the ig most | 
States was won Ad. J e Panay => 4 | 
Belle who 







tinted at meee and -: pod | : 
Hebe. Her secret was 
Dr. O. P. Brown’s 


HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER | 


which acts as a Skin Tonic, feeds 
the tissues, plumps the figure, 
beautifies the complexion and | 
hands. Stage professionals use it for beautifying pur- 
poses and Lo preserve a youthful a rance. If you 
desire a firm, white, unwrinkled skin test Tissue 
Builder, which most skins, hungry for nourishment, 
absorb as thirsty plants do water. Druggists, or by 
mail, $1. Sample box 10c, with ey f Par Reson | 
illustrating Seven Ages of Woman's Life 
Brown, 47 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. | 
“Use Tissue Builder for the Skin 
And youth from age the race will win.” 


| — for 


| Boston, Mass, 





15 a day, at 
be “PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of ‘jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 


No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 


2 == agents $5. Write for circu- 
< B iars. a, Coin DELNO & 





umbus, 0. 


Spanish Italian 

Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten weeks with- 

| out leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft System. 
| ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in the 


| presence “MASTER FD the teacher. 





membership 
each Lan- 
Allques- 


$5.00 for 
guage. 


|tions answered and exercises corrected free of charge. 


Specimen copy of Part 1, either language, sent free on 
receipt of 2 cent postage stamp 


THE MEISTERSGHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


=” IN 10 WEEKS 


Summer StrREET 








Announcement 








Beginning with the August number, several pages of 
“CURRENT LITERATURE” will be devoted to the interests of 
strictly amateur sports. This department will be in the 
hands of a graduate of one of our leading Universities who 
has been connected with athletic affairs for several years. 
Readers of this magazine will be intelligently informed of 
all important events within the sphere of college and other 
reputable amateur sports. Special attention will be given to 
_ bicycling, football, baseball, rowing and_ tennis. 

Full reports of contests and other information of inter- 
est concerning athletes are cordially invited. 


Address all communications to 


Editor, Amateur Sports, 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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OUR LATEST BOOKS. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. Vols. III. and IV. With two portraits. 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 


half calf, $10.00. 

Mr. Pierce was designated in Sumner’s will as one of his literary executorz, 
and so in 1871 he began that work which he has now completed. An extremel\ 
conscientious writer and an ardent admirer of Sumner, he spared no pains 
preparing the book, and read nearly all the 40,000 letters which Sumner left in 


his library. 
Complete set in 4 vols., in box. Cloth, $12.00. 


in 


A Great Man Poe the Provinces |The Brotherhood of Consolation. 
In aris. 
1. Madame dela Chanterie. 2. The Initiate. 


By Honore DE BALzAc. Being the second . RB i 
part of ‘ Lost Illusions.” By HONORE DE BALZAc. 


Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo. Half Russia, $1.50. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 
With a 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. Harris. 
portrait from a crayon made by Mrs. Richard Hildreth, and one from a 
photograph by Boyd, of Des Moines, January, 1881, and an engraving of the 
Orchard House and School of Philosophy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


A Woman Who Failed and Brown’s Retreat and Other 
Others. Stories. 
By ANNA EIcHBERG KING. 16mo, cloth, 
By Bessie CHANDLER. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. $1.00. 
Joys Beyond the Threshold. Patriotism and Science. 
A Sequel to ‘‘The To-morrow of Death.” | Some Studies in Historic Psychology. By 
WILLIAM MorTON FULLERTON. 16mo, 


By Louis Ficuier. Translated by 
Abbey L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. cloth, $1.00. 


Convent Life of George Sand. {Some Passages in the Practice of 


(From L Histoire de Ma Vie.) Dr. Martha Scarborough. 
Translated by Maria Ellery MacKaye. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘Written with that vivid and picturesque charm | ‘‘I can hardly imagine a more helpful book.’”’— 
L. C. Moulton, 


peculiar to all her writings.”—N. Y¥. Times. 


London of To-day. In the Bundle of Time. 


An Illustrated | A Volume of Stories with Interludes. 
ARLO Bates. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘*Full of charm from first to last.”"—Budget 


By CHARLES EyrE PASCOE. By 
Handbook for this Season, 1893, and 
for all Seasons. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





The Ferrier Novels. 
The Inheritance. Destiny. 


With photogravures from designs by F. T. 
Each novel, in two 


Marriage. 

By SusAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER. 
Merrill. Half Russia. Uniform with our ‘‘ Jane Austen.” 
volumes, $2.50. Complete set in 6 vols., in cox, $7.50. 


At all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 








Give her a watch; 


‘ 


a good watch, a handsome one—but don’t “go broke” 
over it. 

Fourteen-karat gold, filled, or coin-silver, elegantly en- 
graved: enamel dial in modern Arabic numerals; jeweled 
works; stem-set and stem-winding- A gem to look at and 
a perfect time-keeper. It looks like a hundred-dollar watch; 
any one can take genuine pride in its looks and its behavior. 
The new, perfected, quick-winding “Waterbury” ($4 to $15). 


No cheap Swiss watch can com- 
pare with it. Your jeweler 
sells it, in many different 
styles. 


If any jeweler does not keep the Waterbury watches, write us. 
WATERBURY WATCH CO. 


Waterbury, Conn. 





fy Chocolat- Every one who will 


send name and address 
. and mention this publica- 
Menier tion will receive A PASS, 
which will,when presented | 
at the MENIER BUILDING | 
at the at any time during the | 
World’s Fair, entitle the | 
W | d’ bearer to all the privileges | 

or Ss of this beautiful pavilion, | 
and also to a very liberal 
sample of the Chocolat- 


Fai r Menier, FREE. 


Of course, in the French Section, MENIER’S home; M. Gaston Menier 
also having the honor of appointment as one of the French Commissioners. 




















Chocolat-Menier is the only chocolate dispensed at all the restaurants 
of the Vienna Bakery. 


Chocolat-Menier also served at French Bakery. 


The Menier Building, erected by the same contractors that built the 
Administration Building, is one of the prominent features of the White City. 
No greater recognition of the superiority of the Chocolat-Menier as distinct 
from the ordinary manufactured goods can be given than this location awarded 
to MENIER. Their building is the only one in the area bounded by the Terminal 
R. R. station, the Administration Building, Machinery and Mines. 


MENIER, 86 West Broadway, New York City. 
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VOL XI No 8 “7 have gathered me a posie of other men’s flowers, and nothing. . . JULY 1893 
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. . . but the thread that binds them is mine own.’ —Montaigne. 


All correspondents sending material for use in CuRRENT LITERATURE, may iosure its return if unavailable 
by enclosing a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Any person contributing a department of epigrams, of anecdotes, of interestingly collated facts, transla- 
tions, or other material deemed suitable for Current LITERATURE, will be liberally paid therefor. One year’s 
subscription will be given for any hint or suggestion which is acceptable in the business or editorial 
departments. 

The editor wishes to thank a host of friends who in the past have sent material for reprint which might 


otherwise have been overlooked. Such contributions are guaranteed careful and prompt attention. 
Tue Epitor or Current LITERATURE. 








Progress of the World's Fair 


THE FAIR’S FINANCES 





DECORATIVE GROUP ON THE/AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


Many conflicting statements have Fair. It has been said that the in- 
been put in circulation regarding the debtedness is very large, that the 
financial condition of the World’s attendance thus far has been disap- 
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pointingly small, and that the receipts 
have been correspondingly meagre. 
These 
as far as they go. 


reports are doubtless true 
Recent reports, 
however, furnish every evidence that 
the Columbian Exposition is gaining 
a solid footing, financially. The at- 
tendance, for the last few days, has 
the 


been and 


satisfactorily large, 
available funds in the treasury have 
correspondingly increased. At any 
rate, the outlook is decidedly brighter 
than it was during the month of May. 
One who has taken some pains to get 
at the exact pecuniary situation, gives 
the result of his labors in the Boston 
Transcript. He says: 

‘‘When President Cleveland opened 
the Exposition May 1, 1893, there 
rested upon that institution a total 
indebtedness of about $7,000,000. 
Of this amount about $5,000,000 was 
and about 


indebted- 


a bonded indebtedness, 


$2,000,000 was floating 


ness. By this latter statement it is 
meant that the Fair had outstanding 
obligations on May 1, which it was 
unable to pay, aggregating, $2,000,- 


ooo, 


This is owed 


largely to contractors, many of whom 


money, it seems, 
are yet unpaid, and whose criticisms, 
in consequence, have been so vigorous 
that it is probable that a great many 
newspapers and therefore a great 
many people have been led to believe 


the situation worse than it is. The 
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writer admits that the situation is bad 
enough, but adds that he can discover 
no reason for the aggravated state- 
ments that have been sent broadcast 
over the country that the Fair is 
Re- 


garding the average daily expense 


threatened with financial ruin. 


he writes : 

**So much has been done thus far in 
the way of construction that it has 
been impossible, until recently, to get 
at an estimate of probable expense 
per diem of running the institution. It 
has been very difficult to separate 
items of daily expense sufficiently to 
tell what should be charged to con- 
struction, or original outlay, and what 
to expenses of operation. It is now 
possible to estimate the operating ex- 
penses with reasonable accuracy at 
about $12,000 a day. This estimate 
may be lessened slightly, but an esti- 
mate of average daily expense of op- 
eration from June 1 to October 30 


cannot be placed conservatively at 
less than $10,000. So much for 
bonded and floating indebtedness and 
operating expense. Now to sum up. 
In order that the institution may 
pay for itself, the management com- 
puted that the attendance must aver- 
age daily, including the Sundays, for 
the six months, 175,000 people. This 
attendance would give $87,500 per 
day as gate receipts, and an equal es- 
timated amount from concessions, or 
$175,000 per day for the 184 days, or 
$32,200,000 for the whole period. 
Deducting $1,840,000 for operating 


a | 
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expenses, and it will appear that an 
attendance of 175,000 per diem would 
mean a profit of $30, 360,000, or about 
what the Fair has cost. It is probable 
that, of this amount, the management 
expected May to furnish the smallest 
proportion of any of the months. It 
is doubtful if they looked to it for over 
$2,500,000, although numerically it 
should have furnished $5,000,000. 


can predict with any accuracy how 
many people are coming to the 
Fair.” 

The following plain statement of 
facts, made by the San Francisco 
Argonaut, though it estimates that if 
the Fair is to pay for itself, the aver- 


age daily attendance may be some 





VICTORIA HOUSE, THE BRITISH BUILDING 


But they could not conservatively 
have expected from May less than 
$2,500,000. It has furnished about 
$700,000, or less than a third of what 
was expected. The other months of 
course will make a better showing. 
The weather will be better, the Exposi- 
tion will be in much better condition, 
and the attendance will without doubt 
be much larger. Whether it will be 
enough larger to make up the May 
deficit is the question. No one can 
answer it definitely because no one 


thousands less than the above figure, 
yet it may well arouse serious reflec- 
tion: 

The public’s interest in the profits 
of the Fair as a pecuniary undertaking 
is not direct. But every one would 
be glad to hear that the enterprising 
men who subscribed their money and 
pledged their credit to make the Fair 
possible were not going to be out of 
pocket. As matters stand, they run 
some risk of drawing Irish dividends 
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on their stock. On January 1, 1894, 
the Fair Company will have to 
meet its six per cent. debentures, 
its $5,000,000 loan from the city 
of Chicago, and $5,500,000 sub- 
scribed by individuals in aid of 
the Fair—in all about $15,000,000. 
This represents 30,000,000 tickets at 
fifty centseach. From June 1 to De- 
cember 31, assuming that the Fair re- 
mains open so long, and that its gates 
are not closed on Sundays, there are 
212 days. To realize $15,000,000 
there must be an average of 141,500 
tickets sold on each of these 212 days. 
There is a limit to the public attend- 
ance at such shows. At the Paris Ex- 
position, the average daily attendance 
ranged between 100,000 and 125,000, 
according to the weather and the tem- 
per of the people. At the Centennial, 
the average daily attendance during 
the opening month was 28,000, though 
the show was in order; after that 
month it fell off. Fifty thousand 
people are an enormous crowd; a 
hundred and forty thousand can hard- 
ly be conceived by the ordinary mind. 
It amounts to one-half the population 
of San Francisco—men, women, and 
children—or nearly one-half the popu- 
lation of Oregon. Yet unless the Fair 
is visited daily by an average crowd 
of this size, it cannot yield a profit 
to its promoters. 


Foreign Nations Represented 


Forty-two foreign nations are now 
represented at the Exposition by 
three hundred and twenty-seven rep- 
resentatives. These men are from 
all parts of the world, and the several 
nations and States with their repre- 
sentatives are as follows: Argentine 
Republic, 5; Austria, 9; Belgium, 
10; Brazil, 21; British Guiana, 1; 
Bulgaria, 1; Canada, 24; Cape Colony, 
4; Ceylon, 2; Colombia, 1; Costa 
Rica, 7; Curacoa, 1; Denmark, io; 
Ecuador, 5; France, 25; Germany, 
44; Great Britain, 11; Greece, 2; 
Hayti, 4; Italy, 11; Jamaica, 3; 
Japan, 9; Johore, 2; Liberia, 3; 
Mexico, 22; Netherlands, 2; New 


South Wales, 10; Nicaragua, 1; Nor- 
way, 8; Orange Free State, 1; Para- 
guay, 5; Persia, 2; Portugal, 2; Rus- 
sia, 12; Siam, 3; Spain, 13; Sweden, 
8; Switzerland 2; Trinidad, 1; Tur- 
key, 5; Uruguay, 5; Venezuela, ro. 


English Authors Coming 

Literary London will be much in 
evidence during the Fair. George 
Augusta Sala, Edmund Yates and Sir 
Edwin Arnold will represent the great 
British editors, while the names of 
London literary lions who will read 
papers before literary congresses in- 
clude the most famous of contempor- 
ary authors. Walter Besant, Andrew 
Lang, Conan Doyle, W. T. Stead, and 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, will re- 
present the learned professions, while 
Algernon Charles Swinburne apparent- 
ly intends to seek new fields of in- 
spiration in the great city of the west. 


Unclaimed Exhibits 

There is one collection of rareties 
in the government building which 
holds the passer-by with a baleful 
fascination. They are the unclaimed 
exhibits. Never was there such a 
varied collection of odds and ends in 
so small a space before. It ranges 
from alligators to layer raisins, and 
includes everything on earth, in air 
or sea. There are snakes and centi- 
pedes and tarantulas, and a skull or 
two thrown in to add to the gilded 
horror of the thing. There are pis- 
tols of every quaint and bygone pat- 
tern known to man, and daggers and 
knives sufficient for an army of 
assassins. There are axes and 
hatchets, and sleigh bells jumbled in 
side by side with stuffed birds and 
rag babies. An owl perches serenely 
upon a human skull, while in another 
case an Indian scalp is jostled by a 
china doll. In another case some- 
body’s pounds of tobacco wait un- 
claimed side by side with somebody 
else’s bronze medals, and all day long 
the crowds gather and part and their 
uneasy consciences ever bring them 
back for just one more fascinated 
stare at the heterogeneous collection. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FOOD 


The disappointment of many 
World’s Fair visitors is not because 
of a lack of stupendous and marvel- 
ous things, but rather through the 
poor facilities for enjoying and study- 
ing them. There are drawbacks be- 


setting the sightseer at every turn. 


hensible features of a monopoly. We 


quote some of his assertions: 


In no eating place is it possible to 
get enough food to satisfy ordinary 
hunger for such a price as prevails 
in the best city restaurants for a 
thoroughly satisfactory meal. The 
German places were looked to to 





FRONT OF THE PALACE OF MECHANIC ARTS 


Of course, the greatest of these is 
the problem of food. A New York 
Times correspondent has tested this 
matter of restaurant food and prices, 
by visiting each day a different 
eating place, the result being suf- 
ficient to justify an unequivocal 
condemnation of the concession sys- 


tem which permits the most repre- 
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serve good food at moderate prices, 
but they are as bad, if not worse, 
than the French and the American. 
When two indifferent Frankfiirter 
sausages, a tablespoonful of sauer- 
kraut, two slices of bread, and a 
piece of butter cost sixty cents, the 
larceny is very little less than that of 
the French restaurateur who extorts 
the same price for a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee. In the Vienna Café, 
on Midway Plaisance, when a man 
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orders a bowl of soup, roast veal, and 
bread and butter, he pays $1.35 for 
it; and no potatoes go with the veal 
either. It is utterly out of the ques- 
tion to eat the lunches served at the 
regular lunch counters, where the 
sandwiches are kept for a week and 
the beer and the coffee are unspeak- 
ably bad. In one lunchroom a hungry 
and tired woman must stand up at a 
counter and pay not less than fifty 
cents for what would cost twenty 
cents and be much better down town. 
In a Turkish restaurant two pint 
bottles of beer and two infinitesimal 
caviar sandwiches cost ninety cents. 
The story of the proprietor of this 
place fixes the blame where it be- 
longs and is a sample of the tale of 
woe of every other concessionaire at 
the World’s Fair. He is an Italian, 
long resident in Constantinople. He 
said: ‘‘I paid to Mr. Levy, who has 
the concession for all things Turkish, 
$6,000 for permission to conduct the 
only Turkish restaurant and 15 per 
cent. of the gross profits besides. 
What he pays the World’s Fair man- 
agement I do not know, but it is a 
large sum. I brought from Constanti- 
nople many rich and costly pieces of 
tapestry to furnish the restaurant, 
and my expenses so far have been 
$3,000. I have not taken in $15, 
and I have been open nearly a week. 
To make money on an expenditure 
of $15,000 for a place 30 by 20 feet, 
I should have done a large business 
from May 1. There was, however, 
delay of the most trying kind in 
getting the café open, and now the 
people will not come. It is so every- 
where. The peopie will not eat in 
the World’s Fair grounds. I cannot 
say I blame them, but it is not our 
fault. It is the fault of those who 
tax us so outrageously. We must 
make it up by high charges or lose 
what we have invested.” The policy 
of the management in the matter of 
food is duplicated in catalogues, 
steam launches, gondolas, rolling 
chairs, typewriters, in short, every- 
thing one is obliged or is not obliged 


to bring or hire. The exclusive con- 
cession to one typewriter company 
results in a man paying $2.25 to have 
ten letters written, and he can’t get 
it done any cheaper because no com- 
petition is permitted. Sucha policy, 
in the opinion of pretty much every- 
body, is shortsighted. It may be true 
that people can bring their lunches or 
get a late breakfast and leave the 
grounds for an early dinner, but some 
people cannot do either, and must eat 
on the grounds. There are enough 
inconveniences to the person who 
visits Jackson Park on business or 
pleasure to make a reverse side to the 
picture which portrays the beauties 
of the World’s Fair. This reverse 
side becomes more emphatic when it 
is known that the management dines 
and wines almost daily on the repre- 
sentation that this is necessary to 
promote foreign and domestic inter- 
est in an exhibition which should 
enlist that interest by other means, 
it would seem, and that it makes up 
the expenses thus incurred by extort- 
ing money from concessionaires, who 
in turn must get it back from the 
people. 


Doing the Fair 

There are several ways, says the 
Boston ‘Transcript, of doing the 
World’s Fair. There is the systematic 
way of starting at one end and going 
through to the other, catalogue in 
hand, looking at every thing. This 
way will take you several weeks, and 
you will find yourself a slave to the 
catalogue, which, like all such publica- 
tions, has its errors of omission and 
commission. The official catalogue 
—pronunced by the boys who hawk 
it ‘‘ fishal catalog ’’—is everywhere. 
The most active sellers of it are a 
corps of boys who are clad in a uni- 
form of blazing scarlet that makes 
them look like so many mephistos 
who had passed a civil-service exam- 
ination. Another way to see the Fair, 
to catch its spirit and to breathe in 
the atmosphere of wonderland, is to 
wander at one’s own sweet will, sans 
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catalogue, sans guide, and above all, 
sans purpose. That is the way to 
enjoy one’s self, in constant surprises 
and to avoid the monotony*of machin- 
ery which you cannot understand, 
and foreign exhibitors who cannot 
understand you. The old lady in 
‘*David Copperfield” who was so 
opposed to ‘‘meandering”’ that she 
blamed sailors for going to sea had 
never visited a World’s Fair. 


Worth the Time and Money 


There seems to be a general im- 
pression, says the Boston News, that 
the World’s Fair is something which, 
if one has the time to go and the 
money, he can afford to let pass by 
on the ground that it is not worth the 
time and money to visit it. People 
have ideas that the Fair is crude and 
unfinished: that the charges on every 
hand are extortionate; that the city 
is crowded with thugs and sharpers; 
that rooms are difficult to obtain; 
that the cable cars, like Samson, are 
slaying their thousands; that it costs 
big money to breathe, eat, drink, 
sleep, or anything else in Chicago. 
Looking from the standpoint of a 
perfectly disinterested Boston news- 
paper man with no ax to grind, the 
writer can say that these ideas are 
based on so slim a foundation of facts 
that they are to be considered but 
little, if at all. To meet these objec- 
tions seriatim, the World’s Fair is 
worth any one’s time and money to 
see. It is close to one’s conception 
of heaven, as far as architectural 
beauty is concerned, and the wonders 
within its buildings are so great that 
words fail to describe them adequate- 
ly. The best brains of the best art- 
ists in every line in the world have 
been expended on the Fair. 


From Mikado Land 

There is a little Japanese garden in 
one corner of the Horticultural Build- 
ing, and a little Japanese house in the 
Woman’s Building, or rather two 
rooms of a house—a library and a 
boudoir. They are made of paper, 


the walls being panels of blue 
and gold. The floors are covered 
with matting, the curtains are bam- 
boo, and an immense cushion is in 
the centre of each of the rooms. The 
Japanese garden surrounding the 
temple on the island is cared. for by 
native gardeners with their primitive 
tools. It is filled with the grotesquely 
decorated pines and cedars, and some 
of the trees are hundreds of years old. 


Brief Items of Interest 


A Boston firm is to show a skycycle 
or flying machine at the World’s Fair. 
Such machines are said to be a novel- 
ty even in Boston. The same firm 
will exhibit a buggy which may be 
propelled along the worst country 
roads by gasoline engines. 


As a special compliment to the 
United States, Denmark will send to 
the Exposition documents purporting 
to prove that America was discovered 
long before the man in whose honor 
the Fair is being held landed on these 
western shores. 


The State of Tennessee exhibits a 
beech tree from that State on which 
Daniel Boone once carved his name. 


Facts are written up all over the 
giant and fairy structures. When 
gunpowder was discovered, when 
printing was found: out, what time 
Copernicus paraded and counted the 
stars, and put the earth at the tail in- 
stead of the center of the constella- 
tions. 


One of the English pavilions at the 
Columbian Exposition will be built 
entirely of packing-boxes used to 
transport the exhibit to this country. 


‘*The Canadian Mite,” the largest 
cheese ever made, will form a part of 
the Canadian dairy pyramid in the 
Agricultural Building. This biggest 
of all single specimens of human food 
is a fitting representation of the cheese 
industry of Canada, which has been 
developed enormously during the past 
few years. 





Fine Arts and Decorations 


AMERICA’S SUPERB ART DISPLAY 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BUILDING 


For the first time the painters and other nations. With few exceptions, 
sculptors of America enter into seri- every American artist of reputation 
ous competition with the art 
producing nations of the world. 
In the matchless art palace on 
the World’s Fair Grounds are 
gathered the best modern 
works of America, France, 
England, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, Spain, Belgium, Italy, 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Japan, Denmark and Mexico. 
Old masters are excluded, so 
that Americans can now 


see for themselves the posi- 





tion which their country 
occupies in comparison with ELECTRICAL BUILDING AND FOUNTAIN, GRAND COURT 
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has contributed pictures, regarding 
which we quote the following state- 


ment from the Boston Herald: 
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THE BASIN 


submitted to local juries throughout 
America before being accepted, so 
that if strong works have been ex- 
cluded or withdrawn it is due to a 


new and more or 
less desirable Amer- 
ican method’ of 
selection. 


It may be said that 
the collection of 
works by artists of 
the United States 
will come as a sur- 
prise to many Ameri- 
cans, who hitherto 
have not been con- 
vinced of the splendid 
progress which their 
countrymen are mak- 


ing. Regarding the 


In the report published by the details of the collection the Chicago 


French Government on the Paris Ex- 
position the statement was made that 


when one stepped 
from the French 
into the American 
section he scarce- 
ly was conscious 
of a change— 
that it seemed as 
though America 
was really an ar- 
tistic dependency 
of France. Yet 
there is to be 
recognized in the 
work shown at 
Chicago a good 
deal of meritor- 
ious painting 
which is entirely 
independent’ of 
French influence. 
There is more evi- 
dence of a grow- 


ing American school than has ever 
been given before, and it must be re- 
membered that the paintings were all 


CENTRAL BASIN, 


Graphic says: 





LOOKING NORTH 


While the space covered by the 
American exhibit is just about as 
large as that assigned to France, it 
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will be granted that it has been util- 
ized to the best advantage. The 
pictures of American artists constitute 
a magnificent display of modern art. 
The work is thoroughly modern. both 
as to subject and as to treatment. 
The days of bitumen, happily, have 
passed, and the men of to-day have 
come out in the sunlight. To prove 
this it is only necessary to step from 
the gallery in which is hung the re- 
trospective exhibit of American art 
into that adjoining it in which the 
walls are covered by a group of paint- 
ings bathed in sunshine. In the 
former there is the blackness of the 
night, in the latter the brightness of 
noon. Not that it should be said that 
men like Dannat, Frank Dumond, 
Weeks, Tarbell, Robert Reid, and a 
host of others have reached the zenith 
of their power in the paintings which 
are here exposed, but their purples 
and yellows are in most striking con- 
trast to the browns and reds of the 
other room. In no more distinctive 
way is this change of method noticed 
than in the portraits which are found 
in the retrospective room and those, 
like t'iat for instance by Charles 
Sprague Pearce, which grace other 
walls. These represent no longer the 
sombre, solemn individuals whose 
faces are dark and gloomy, but char- 
acter stamps their every outline, and 
they appear to be surrounded by air. 
The American section, while it occu- 
pies about the same space as that of 
France, contains nearly twice as many 
paintings as the latter, indicating the 
large size of the canvases which the 
Frenchmen are accustomed to send to 
exhibitions. While this fact is evi- 
dence of better judgment on the part 
of our own artists, the effect produced 
is not so striking as in the galleries 
where almost every Frenchman has 
used canvas enough to furnish a 
yacht’s suit of sails. The impression 
of splendor of color is not so im- 
pressively, not to say rudely, sug- 
gestive as in the neighboring French 
section, but a second and third exam- 
ination of the work of native artists 


reveals much that is of the highest 
order of merit. 


In the mural paintings, however, it 
seems, according to certain Critics, 
that America has not been so success- 
ful. ‘Turning to the decoration of the 
building erected by our own govern- 
ment a Chicago critic concludes that 
the faults are great and mortifying: 


The entire decorative scheme of the 
rotunda of the government building, 
he says, exhales the miasma of cheap 
theatricality, and of the whole lay- 
out the eight large panel paintings are 
the cheapest and most theatrical. Let 
the visitor who approaches this build- 
ing from the west note the single fig- 
ure high up on the north side of the 
entrance, and ask himself if anybody 
could have achieved it save a man 
who had spent some ten or fifteen 
years in the painting of theater cur- 
tains. Then let him enter, and judge 
if any one else could have accom- 
plished a certain helmeted and cor- 
seleted creature whose blue gown is 
buttoned scantily along her thigh and 
whose regard is fixed on the doings of 
an infantile iron-founder. Nearby is 
a sub-tropical scene painted with the 
same maddening aplomb and the 
same complacent facility. Palms, 
bananas, the sea, the sky and several 
sportive nymphs and children enter 
into this composition, which is done 
with much decision and a decided 
feeling for color. This makes the 
matter worse instead of better; such 
things are sure to be liked by many 
people, and it is possible enough that 
to more than one visitor from Arkan- 
sas, let us say, so brilliant an achieve- 
ment will make further progress in 
art unnecessary if not impossible. 
The trouble with this ‘‘ art” is that it 
is impersonal, co-operative, stereo- 
typed, official—like the building that 
contains it. Nothing about the place 
can give any pleasure except a series 
of small pictures just above these 
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ambitious panels. This series has 
been substituted within the last fort- 
night for the succession of intolerable 
cupids that formed a part of the orig- 
inal scheme but were felt to be too 
Washingtonian for a permanent feat- 
ure. They have given place to a 
series of national views in purple 
monochrome: Niagara, Florida, the 
Yosemite, the Capitol, the harbor of 


effect of the English exhibit and the 
coldness of the German, these pict- 
ures are as refreshing as a breeze 
from the lake in Summer. Here we 
are not shut within four walls; we 
look out over miles of sunny meadows 
in one direction, in another we see a 
hazy twilight with the first city lights 
struggling through the mist, in an- 
other haymakers are at work in the 





DECORATIVE PANEL FOR A DOME, By E, H. BLASHFORD 


San Francisco and the like. These 
are also the result of contract art, but 
their effect is very agreeable. 


The French Section.— The Critic 

One’s first impression on entering 
the French section in the Art building, 
is of air and light, of fresh, vigorous 


beauty, of color as one finds it in 
nature. In contrast with the sombre 


open field, and we lazily watch them 
from the shade. There is a sense of 
life and activity in these creations 
which is delightful; they tell us truth- 
fully of nature’s qualities; and there 
is a joyousness in it all that is conta- 
gious. One feels the pleasure of the 
artist in his work, and his anxiety to 
reproduce his subject as it appears to 
him, to give it its own atmosphere 
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and individuality, and its pro er rela- 
tions to the things about it. Literary 
subjects are conspicuous by their rari- 
ty; the picture speaks for itself and 
proclaims its message frankly without 
circumlocution. The art stic qualities, 
—the knowledge of «omposition, of 
color, of light and shade,—are con- 
spicuous here as they are in the work 
of no other modern nation, so con- 
spicuous, indeed, that technique often 
takes the place of thought, instead 
of interpreting _ it. Spiritually, 
French painters are superficial, but 
technically they are profound. The 
study of light and its influence upon 
color interests them more than any- 
thing else at present, and we find in- 
numerable evidences of their skill in 
translating it. Sunlight in forest and 
meadow, glaring upon sandy beaches, 
diffused in mists, or filtered through 
foliage whose shadows change the 
flesh they fall upon to pinks and 
purples; the light of lamps and fires, 
of colored lanterns swinging in the 
trees,— these problems absorb their 
attention to the exclusion of deeper 
questions. The result is some realistic 
ugliness, much beauty, great variety 
and charm, but little that is inspiring, 
little that is not of the world worldly. 
The collection as a whole is a remark- 
ably conservative one. Few of the 
fads that have passed over Paris of 
late are represented, and many of the 
more recent influential theories are 
not exhibited. Puvis de Chavannes 
has sent none of his beautiful work, 
and men like Degas, Monet and Re- 
noir avoid exhibitions on principle. 
The loan collection, however, will 
supply many of these deficiencies, for 
some of the greatest werks of the im- 
pressionists are hung there. Cazin, 
too, is represented by four paintings; 
Dagnan-Bouveret and Degas by two 
each, Francais by one, and Puvis de 
Chavannes by two,—the works of 
none of these men appearing in the 
French section. Names as powerful 
as these cannot be omitted without 
making the exhibit something of a 
disappointment, but when so much is 


given, one is not inclined to cavil, 
A superb great landscape by Monte- 
nard is full of sunlight, radiant under 
a clear sky, beautiful with its mellow 
coloring and the violet-tinted moun- 
tain in the background. Sain has 
studied the qualities of white light, 
keying his color high to meet it; and 
Pointelin in his three small landscapes 
gives us the charm of sombre coloring, 
of mist and melancholy. ‘There is a 
fresh open-air feeling in Peraire’s 
‘* Buckwheat in Bloom” and in Ba- 
louzet’s ‘‘ Meadows” under the cold 
morning light. Lagarde used an im- 
pressionistic method in producing his 
twilight effects, with their lovely soft 
atmosphere and shimmering lights. 
But the most interesting landscape in 
that school is Besnard’s ‘* Two Ponies 
Harassed by Flies,” in which the 
handling of radiant sunlight is ex- 
tremely clever, and the horses are 
drawn to the life. It gives one a sense 
of the discomforts of a hot day, 
though in contrast with L’hermitte’s 
‘*Haying,” in which one feels the 
warmth pleasantly, restfully. Bes- 
nard’s summer is aggressive and un- 
avoidable, while the other is calm 
and quiet, delightfully cool in the 
shade and lovely in the sunshine. 


In the French section is also a loan 
exhibition comprising masterpieces of 
all great painters who have been 
originators of any great movement 
inart. The paintings numbering about 
one hundred and twenty-five, and cov- 
ering the walls of three rooms in the 
Art Building, adjoining the French 
section, are thus reviewed in the New 


York Herald: 


The collection starts with Greuse, 
who died in the first year of the 
present century, and continues down 
to the present day. The pictures 
have been loaned by their owners, 
who live in different parts of the 
country. Some paintings have come 
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from the East and others from as far 
west as San Francisco. It includes 
works by Greuse, Bastien Lepage, 
Isabey, Corot, Cazin, Van Beers, 
Manet, Meissionier, Détaille, Jules 
Breton, Raffaelli, Troyon, Jean Fran- 
gois Millet, J. Dupré, Delacroix and 
other celebrities. The best known 
works of each of these artists will not 
be seen in every case, but the col- 
lector, Miss Sara Hallowell, has 
taken great pains in bringing 
together such works as will 
give a complete idea of what 
has taken place in fine arts in 
the space of a century: The 
Corot shown has been lent 
by Miss Helen Gould. It is 
one of the most finely executed 
works of this great painter. 
There are hundreds of Corots 
in this country, but Miss Hall- 
owell was bent on obtaining 
this particular one, which is 
remarkable for its most ex- 
quisite sunset and the grand 
poetic tone which pervades 
the entire composition. It is 
worth about $30,000. Van 
Beers has an admirable picture, 
magnificent in all its details. 
It is the portrait of a lady 
seated on a bench in a garden, 
a little black dog by her 
side. The scene of Meis- 
sionier’swork is laid at Poissy, 
where the late master owned 
a lovely country house; the work 
represents the banks of the Seine. 
The impressionists are well repre- 
sented, and there is a picture of 
Manet, who died some ten years ago, 
the leader of his school He obtained 
no recognition during his lifetime, 
but his works have since been hailed 
with delight. Manet’s picture has 
been hung over a door, so that, as he 
himself wished, it can only be seen 
from a distance. The works of J. F. 
Millet need no criticism. The 
**Open Sea” of J. Dupré is the 
greatest work.of that master. There 
are pictures by Cazin full of a seduct- 
ive harmony of coloring and a truly 


grand conception of landscape. ‘‘ The 
Interior of a Cathedral” is by Helieu. 
Détaille and De Neuville are repre- 
sented by the most glorious of their 
military scenes; Raffaelli by a strong 
picture of two men seated in front of 
a table in a wine shop with glasses of 
absinthe before them. The pictures 
of Bastien Lepage, Isabey, Troyon 
and Delacroix are so many marvels 
of the French schools. 





FRAGMENT OF STATUE OF COLUMBUS FROM THE PERISTYLE 


Japan's Art Exhibit,—Boston Herald 


Japan, the home and citadel of 
color painting, has filled her section 
largely with objects that properly 
come under the classification of bric- 
a-brac, but as this is the first time 
that the Japanese have seriously en- 
tered into competition with the art of 
other nations they were privileged 
to ignore the rules applying to the 
exhibits of European nations. Lac- 
quer work, embroidery, wood carving, 
dyed decorations, kutani ware and 
cloissoné abound in the Japanese col- 
lection. As the Japanese did not at- 
tempt to paint in oils until twenty 
years ago, their best artists still work 
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in water colors, using silk instead of 
canvas. Perhaps the best known 
painter in Japan is Hashimoto Craho, 
of Tokio, who displays a large land- 
scape. 
Music Hall,—Chicago Record 

The whole interior presents a har- 
mony of neutral tints—light greens 
and blues and white and gold, with a 


small terra-cotta balustrade in the 
first gallery affording relief. The 


cm 





trasting tones. A unique scheme has 
been devised to meet the demand for 
some sign to show the purpose of the 
building. In lieu of the usual con- 
ventional series of names of com- 
posers or the customary unrecogniza- 
ble portraits, the ceiling has been 
surrounded with a number of orna- 
mental designs, each bearing a scrap 
of a few bars from the score of some 
representative work. Beethoven is 
represented by four bars from the 


COLOSSAL GROUP IN FRONT OF AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
(€. C. POTTER AND D. C. FRENCH, SCULPTORS 


pillars of the balcony are white and 
gold fluted Corinthian columns. The 
graceful proscenium arch which leaps 
across the front of the stage is white 
and gold, and white and gold is the 
general effect one gets in surveying 
the house from the stage. The ceil- 
ing surrounding the skylight is deli- 
cately tinted in neutral colors, and 
the gallery ceiling is relieved by small 
classic medallions of figures in con- 


ninth symphony. ‘The funeral march 
from ‘‘ Die Gotterdammerung ” stands 
for the genius of Wagner. There is a 
brisk air from Rossini, and Liszt, Bach 
and Schubert have themes of their 
own. The idea is novel and will be 
appreciated by musicians if not by 
laymen. 


Macmonnies Fountain 


The glory of the great Exposition, 
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says the Philadelphia Record, the 
crown of the superb Court of Honor 
and the apotheosis of modern liberty, 
is the wondrously beautiful Columbian 
Fountain, or MacMonnies Fountain, 
as it is called, in honor of Frederick 
MacMonnies, the young American 
sculptor, who modeled this largest 
fountain of the world. It rises at 
the west end of the Grand Basin, 
Columbia gazing forth upon the 
golden statue of the Republic. She 








tridents in relief, with horns of plenty 
pouring their riches, flowers and 
fruits, over the edge. At the helm 
stands strong-bearded old Father 
Time, using his scythe as a rudder. 
At the prow, with one foot proudly 
advanced, is the winged angel of 
Fame, or Victory, raising the trumpet 
to her lips and holding forth the 
laurel wreath. The graceful fe- 
male rowers, bending  spiritedly 
above emblematic moldings, move 
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COLOSSAL HORSE, FRONT OF AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
(E. C, POTTER AND D. C. FRENCH, SCULPTORS 


sits enthroned on a triumphal barge, 
guided by Time, heralded by Fame 
and rowed by the four young muses of 
Music, Architecture, Sculpture, and 


Painting on the right, and by the 


muses of Agriculture, Science, Indus- 
try and Commerce on the left. The 
prow of this splendid Ship of State, 
Grecian in beauty, is ornamented 
with an eagle’s head, the sides are 
bordered with pictured dolphins and 


their great oars in tall rowlocks hung 
with garlands. Their draperies flut- 
ter behind. Between the two groups 
of flowers rises a massive pedestal 
bearing the national shield on its 
front. Four cherubs supporting 
heavy garlands kneel at the corners 
of the smaller pedestal. Above and 
upon that, seated in the chair of 
State, sits the proud young Queen of 
the Nation, Columbia. She sits there 
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- 


in all her naked majesty and beauty, 
her robe fallen across her lap. She 
sits erect, alert, peerless, the ideal 
embodiment of America. Her arm 
rests lightly on the curved arm of the 
chair, while in her left hand she holds 
the torch of enlightenment. Her foot 
isonthe globe. There is sublime se- 
renity in form and pose. The Ship 
of State rides the waves of a circular 
basin 150 feet in diameter, flanked on 
either side by fifty-foot high eagle- 
crowned columns. Mermaids and 


over the flight of steps to the blue 
canal below. Leaping forth from the 
waves at the very brink of this cas- 
cade are eight colossal sea horses 
mounted by eight muscular out-riders, 
representative of modern commerce. 
The riders are magnificent types of 
enterprise incarnate. Their goods 
are held aloft. The manes of the 
steeds are erect, their necks proudly 
arched, their nostrils quivering, their 
fore hoofs madly paw the air, as if 
they would leap into the waves be- 





THE MACMONNIES FOUNTAIN IN POSITION 


tritons, gamboling in the water, blow 
upon seashells and coral flowers and 
toss silvery spray in the air. Dol- 
phins in high relief on the low balus- 
trade spout sparkling streams into the 
basin. Amid the intermingled play 
of water, a dozen tall jets toss their 
foaming, iridescent spumes on high. 
The barge is veiled in a romantic be- 
diamonded mist, from which rises 
Columbia triumphantly. The mass 
of water rushes over the brink of the 
basin, tumbling in a grand cascade 


yond. The smallest figure in this 
imposing fountain is twelve feet in 
height, the largest fully twenty feet. 
The grandeur of the theme, the spirit 
of progress, the beauty of a triumph- 
ant young nation, are all beheld here 
in glorious apotheosis. * lees 
The author of this noble work, 
Frederick Macmonnies, is a young 
American sculptor, still in his twen- 
ties. It is his first great success and 
one of the crowning glories of the 
Fair. 
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Life on the Midway Plaisance 







Among the 
=~ various theatres, 

says the Boston 
| eae | Transcript, the 
ad —  —tewteaas Turkish is, per- 
pare pelos haps, the most 

STREET LIFE--THE PLAISANCE novel to us of this 
Western Hemisphere. It is housedin 


z»AMONG THE THEATRES 


cerning the propriety of his marrying 
‘‘a fair and most graceful virgin, 
whose beauty rivalled the sun by day 
and moon at night.’’ Ashe professes 
that a desire to raise her and her 
family from poverty is the chief motive 
for his wishing to marry the maiden, 
the prince is advised by the minister 





THE CAIRENE THEATRE 


a. gray-walled structure, in front of 
whicha turbaned Turk keeps up a con- 
tinual tooting on a mysterious kind of 
squeaking instrument to summon spec- 
tators to the performance. The play, 
according to the printed programme, 
was entitled ‘‘ Haroun-Al-Raschid,” 
with the scene laid entirely at his 
palace at Bagdad. Act I. (which we 
had missed) had opened, according to 
the programme, with an ‘‘elegant 
song by the band,” and had consisted 
chiefly of adialogue between the khali- 
fat and his vizier concerning the state 
of the kingdom. In the second act 
Haroun-Al-Raschid’s son asks advice 
of one of his father's ministers con- 











ENTRANCE TO GERMAN VILLAGE 
that it would be more prudent for him 
to send alms to her and her family, 
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‘* assuring him at the same time that 
an act of this kind would be equally 
meritorious before God and men.” 
The prince follows this advice, and 
when soon afterward a herald enters 
to announce the victory of the khali- 
fat’s forces over the Greeks, his ad- 
viser assures the prince that this 
victory is largely due to the latter’s 
many acts of charity. Thereupon 
the prince ordered the singers and 
musicians to play, and the dancers to 
dance, in honor of the victory. This, 
as may be easily seen, was not an ex- 
citing plot, the dialogue was made 
interesting by vivid pantomime, by 
the drawing of swords when the 
enemy was spoken of, and by the 
dancing. ‘The music of the orchestra 
was thinand monotonous, with curious 
cadences, and the shrill singing, 
whether of the men or the women,could 
never seem beautiful to Western ears. 
The costumes, however, of the danc- 
ing girls were varied and beautiful, 
and the dancing was sufficiently novel 
to demand a moment’s attention. One 
of the principal dancers wore a crim- 
son plush skirt, reaching the ankles, 
trimmed rather simply with gilt em- 
broidery and tassels, a white shirt 
with gauze sleeves, a crimson and gold 
sleeveless jacket and a red and yellow 
sash. Her stockings were crimson, 
her shoes black and gilt, and on her 
head she wore an elaborate gilt dia- 
dem. Her dancing consisted chiefly 
of contortions of some one part of the 
body—a leg, the head, an arm and 
shoulder, or even the chest, while the 
rest of the body remained motionless. 
After going through these rather un- 
pleasant contortions for some time, 
she suddenly began to whirl around 
like a tee-to-tum, so rapidly as to 
make the spectators dizzy while won- 
dering at her powers of endurance. 
When this had ended she glided to 
the back of the stage and reappeared 
holding in one hand the Turkish, and 
in the other the American flag. Wav- 
ing these for a few seconds and sing- 
ing in a shrill voice, she bowed, and 
withdrew to take her place among the 


other houris. A movement or twoon 
the part of the khalifat and his minis- 
ter, a little more singing by the 
chorus, and then the dropping of the 
curtain announced the end of the 


play. 


The Javanese Theatre and Orchestra 

The Javanese theatre, according to 
the Chicago Record, is built entirely 
of bamboo, with a flat floor, and is 


thatched like the cottages. On each. 


side is a curtain which is roofed lower 
than the main ceiling. It will seat 
1,000 people, and from each corner 
on the outside extend long curved 
palm poles, which look like the ten- 
tacles on a butterfly’s head. The 
walls inside and out are covered with 
split bamboo matting, painted in 
squares. The stage is a four-decked 
affair. That part which is used by 
the performers is three feet from the 
floor, extends entirely across the 
building and is nine feet deep. Back 
of this are three smaller stages, each 
three feet higher than the other, and 
are occupied by the musicians. There 
are no wings to the stage. The per- 
formers enter from the back, the 
three smaller stages being cut off at 
one end to make a narrow passage- 
way. A Javanese orchestra is a thing 
to be wondered at. Nothing like it 
can be seen in the Midway Plaisance. 
It consists of twenty-four pieces, and 
the names by which some of them are 
called would tax the powers of a 
loquacious American commercial trav- 
eler for a music instrument house. 
Here are some of them: Djenglong- 
lentik, bonanggedch, sarongpekin- 
lentik and kenongpaninga. The 
peculiar thing about the orchestra is 
that it has only one wind instrument 
and one string instrument. The 
string instrument is a two-stringed 
violin, and is played by the leader, 
who sits in the centre of the first 
stage. The violin sits upright in a 
frame and is played like a cello. The 
wind instrument is a small bamboo 
pipe, which makes a sound not unlike 
a flute. The other pieces are gongs 
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and metal and wood exonophones. 
The gongs range from huge copper 
discs, four feet in diameter, down to 
brass affairs the size of a saucer. 








WHITE HORSE INN 


They are placed on blue and gilt 
frames and are struck with soft ham- 
mers. The advent of the dancing 
girls was heralded by a long roll on 
the gongs, which increased in tone 
until the centre of the stage was 
reached. Then the music changed 
to a strain as graceful as a Strauss 
waltz. The girls were barefooted 
and bareheaded and dressed in bright 
colors. Each carried a sash, which 
she waved about as the dance pro- 
gressed. After the dancing several 
of the actors rehearsed one of the 


regular dramas which will be played ,; 
It is a histori- eae 
None of the actors speaks ume. 


It is all spoken by one man "ee 


during the run here. 
cal piece. 
a word, 

who stands at one side while the 
actors pantomime his words. The 
dresses are very singular and some 
of them are grotesque. All wear 
leather helmets of red and gold. The 
lower dress is the ordinary street cos- 
tume. 
orated, are worn, and the face is 
covered with a wooden mask. The 
masks are not tied on, but are held 
in place by a bit of leather fastened 
to the inside and held in the teeth. 


Wings of leather, gayly dec- 


If an actor opened his mouth to ar- 
ticulate the mask would drop off. 
After the play was ended the orches- 
tra gave a recital. About a hundred 
Javanese sat around in picturesque 
attitudes on the floor of the theatre. 
The music took a plaintive air, The 
Midway Plaisance was silent, and as 
the full, round tones of the gong rose 
and fell the strangers were visibly 
affected. The good-night hymn is 
particularly pathetic, and before it 
was over several of the little dancers 
were silently weeping from sheer 
homesickness. But the mood did not 
last long. The concert in the theatre 
was ended by the orchestra playing 
** America,” and they played it well. 


The Laplanders 


Altogether there are twenty-four 
actual members of the Lapland col- 
ony. Blonde, blue-eyed, maidens 
they are, with buxom figures and 
picturesque costumes. In Lapland 
the girls do not turn their attention to 
writing magazine poetry or slumming. 
Not one of them ever yet became enam- 
ored of painting china. But they are 
compelled to undergo a ‘‘special 
study” period, and failing any other 
available craze they become stage 
struck. Their histriomania is, how- 
ever, a mild type. It takes the form 
in the main of a tendency to sing and 
play the violin. Failing the stage 


craze, the maidens devote themselves 
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FRENCH SETTLERS FROM DAHOMEY 


to the manufacture of all varieties 
of feminine adornments, with hair as 
the material. 








THE 


One evening queer sounds issued 
from the recesses of the camp of the 
South Sea Islanders. So weird and 
uncanny were the noises that a Chi- 
cago newspaper man resolved to in- 
the 


vestigate. Making his way to 


SAMOANS 


Samoan on a rude drum, hollowed out 
of hard, native wood, the brown- 
skinned Polynesians gyrated in a wild, 
grotesque manner, meantime chant- 
ing in a minor key the melancholy air 
that had created the ‘‘all-overish” 
feeling on the plaisance. The dance 
is of Fijian origin and was known in 





PLAISANCE STREET--ViEW OF THE FERRIS WHEEL 


line of white tents whence the creepy 
notes proceeded he beheld a curious 
spectacle: 


On the soft sand in front of the 
tents, he says, were grouped a score 
of islanders, naked save for a strip of 
tapa cloth about their loins. In their 
heads of bushy hair were stuck a col- 
lection of gaudily colored, feathery 
grasses; tattoo marks of elaborate 
design covered their bodies, and each 
man bore in his right hand a native 
war club. Thus equipped, and to the 
rhythmic time beaten by a squatting 
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that island group long before Captain 
Cook made his voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas. It is supposed to 
represent a war party returning from 
a marauding excursion to neighboring 
islands, where many of their comrades 
have been slain in battle. The sur- 
vivors, having formed a circle before 
the assembled natives who remained 
at home, select one of their number 
to tell the story of their ill-fated ex- 
pedition. In a low, wailing recita- 
tive he depicts the start, the dash 
through the surf, the arduous rowing 
in the war canoes and the arrival at 
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the island home of the enemy. The 
story seems to be in cantos, with a 
sort of chorus at the end of each. In 
this all the warriors join, but in addi- 
tion to the chant they portray the 
action of each successive scene by 
vivid gestures with their hands, a 
swaying motion of body, and a simul- 
taneous movement of feet that accord 
perfectly with the tempo and motif of 
the recital. By turns the action is 
dreamy and dignified, slow and sad, 
fierce and furious, wild and wailing, 
but never cheering or inspiring; it is 
a dirge from first to last and depress- 
ing toa degree. Through it all are 
heard the monotonously metallic 
notes of the hardwood drum that may 
be likened to the continuous sobbing 
of the wives and relatives of the de- 
ceased, who mourn for the dead 
warriors that will never return. Not 
all the dances and songs of the 
islanders are of this me'ancholy de- 
scription, for as a rule theirs is a 
laughtér-loving lilt. 


Samoan War Canoe.--Chicago Record 


Across the roadway from the Jav- 
anese village is a peculiar boat. In 
some respects it is the most singular 
craft ever seen here. It is the tam- 
umalua or war canoe ofSamoa. The 
boat, which has seen active service in 
the South Pacific, is twenty-two feet 
long and eight feet of beam, and not 
ascrap of iron enters into its con- 
struction. It is made of Ifilili wood, 
a native timber of dark-reddish hue, 
capable of taking ahigh polish. The 
boards are put together in a peculiar 
way. They are joined with fiber 
twine and the work is so well done 
that there is no leakage. It requires 
twenty-two men to row the boat, and 
in addition to these it will hold thirty- 
three warriors. To help the oarsmen 
a square sail, made of matting, is 
used. It is held aloft by a mast, but 
thongs are ‘fastened to the four cor- 
ners and to the boat, and inthis man- 
ner the pulling is done. The figure- 
head is the carving of a god in which 
the Samoans believed many years 
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ago. It is the god of sea-going peo- 
ple and is represented as on the look- 
out for rocks and shoal water. The 
warriors are armed with bows and ar- 
rows and axes, and the sides of the 
boat show the marks of numerous 
conflicts. The oars are remarkably 
heavy, long sweeps. 
A Samoan House.— Chicago Record 

This house was built by the Sa- 
moans in their village and _ is 
the property of Mataafa, the de- 
posed ruler. It was brought from 
the little settlement of Malie, sevéral 
miles from Apia, and is most wonder- 
tully constructed. In shape it is cir- 
cular. It is upright to the height of 
five feet and then slopes to a tent- 
like point thirty feet above the ground. 
It is made entirely of bread-fruit 
wood, the only wood that the white 
ants, which overrun the island, will 
not eat. A house built of any other 
material would be eaten up in amonth 
by the pests. The uprights are made 
of pieces about four inches in diame- 
ter. At intervals of four feet a circle 
is made of the same material. The 
pieces of wood are all short and are 
jointed and bound together by thongs. 
The roofing is made of twigs and cov- 
ered with thatch. The house was 
used by Mataafa and his father and is 
said to be very old. 


The Tower of Babel 

An odd structure, the Tower of 
Babel, is said to have a height of four 
hundred feet and a diameter at the 
base of one hundred. Like that upon 
the Plain of Shinar this tower is pro- 
vided with a gradually ascending 
walk which appears to coil about the 
structure like the threads of a screw, 
by means of which the visitor may 
reach the top. But unlike the tower 
of ancient days, so far as recorded, 
there is,in addition, a double track 
electric railway and a swiftly running 
elevator, for the benefit of degenerate 
modern muscles, An extensive view 
is to be had from the top story of the 
tower, where there is hung a pleasing 
chime of bells. 








IN THE EGYPTIAN QUARTER 


The Chicago Times, in describing 
a midnight scene in the street in 
Cairo, says : 

‘*What a calm, beautiful scene it 
is. The white buildings glisten like 
silver in the bright, cold rays of the 
Spring moon. Away at the end of 
the quiet street the minarets of the 
mosque are outlined against the dark 
sky. You forget Mohammed Mit- 
wali and the guard who is guiding 
you, and on the wings of your mus- 
ings you float across the sea to that 
mystical land that Mohammed Mit- 
wali calls home. The murmur of the 
lake that comes faintly to the ears 
makes you think of that other inland 
sea that receives the Nile in its 
bosom. The guard says ‘Come!’ 
and Mohammed Mitwali repeats 
‘Come.’ At every turn in the nar- 
row street some fresh beauty greets 
the eye. From behind the latticed 
windows of the second floor of a 
quaintly outlined building, stream 
rays of light that bathe the opposite 
walls ina red glow. Nowandthena 
burst of harsh, mirthless laughter 
breaks the deep silence. Mohammed 
Mitwali glances up and utters a 
hoarse, warning cry. The laughter 
dies away. They are telling stories 
up there when they should be asleep. 
The heavy perfume of a cigarette 
floats out on the night air. It comes 
from behind the lace-like tracery of 
stone over the windows of the women’s 
quarters. Mohammed Mitwali again 
raises the cry of warning, but a hand- 
ful of dust thrown at his turbaned 
head is the only answer. From an- 
other upper room comes the tinkle of 
some strange, barbaric instrument. 
The tune is plaintive, sweet, and full 
of yearning. The guide makes no 
protest now. He stops to listen. 
The music dies away, and those wet 
drops on the black man’s face are 
very like tears. Even this Arab 
knows the bitter pain of homesick- 
ness. Under the columned porticos 


Ambar Aga, the eunuch, wanders 
aimlessly up and down, talking to 
himself in a strange tongue. Neara 
fire in one of the courts is another 
little group. The stove is heated to 
a red glow, but the men around it 
shake with the cold. Mohammed 
Ashmed and Ali Borai, the wrestlers, 
are telling Hassan Chobra, the chief 
donkey man, of the mighty victories 
they won at home. The glow of the 
fire lights up their dark faces and 
flashing eyes with its fitful glare. 
Their brilliant turbans and red fez is 
pushed far back on each head. In 
their eagerness to tell the story well 
they throw their garments back from 
their brawny shoulders, disclosing 
their mighty chests and arms. Ina 
corner of the room Halili Nada, the 
snake charmer, leans intently over a 
box of writhing serpents and sings a 
monotonous, moaning chant that 
sinks at times to a hissing whisper. 
In the long rows of sleeping rooms in 
the second story the night hours pass 
by with the same dreary oriental 
monotony of events. No one is 
sleeping ; the night is too precious 
for that—too good a time for talk- 
ing, and gaming, and smoking. 


Egypt's Temple.—Chicago Record 

The exterior of this structure, 
which stands in the Plaisance near 
the street in Cairo, has the architect- 
ural characteristics of the eighteenth 
dynasty, 1,800 years before Christ. 
In nearly every respect it resembles 
the temple of Luxor, near Thebes, 
built by Amenoph III. and made the 
leading place of ancient worship by 
Rameses II. Over the door is the 
winged disk, illustrating the flight of 
life. At each corner of the front are 
two monolithic obelisks made in fac- 
simile of the originals. They are 
seventy-five feet high. On one is 
sculptured in hieroglyphic language 
a dedication to Rameses II. and the 
other to Grover Cleveland, Beside 
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the obelisks are two colossal statues 
of Rameses II., and on each side of 
the doorway are two sphinxes. The 





SAPANESE TEA HOUSE 


front wall of the temple is covered 
with sculptured battle scenes and 
scenes of worship. A double row of 
mammoth pillars leads from the 
entrance to the altar. The pillars 
are eight feet in diameter and all ex- 
cept the two next to the altar are 
covered with hieroglyphics. The 
two exceptions are gilded and repre- 
sent the worship of the sun. The 
altar itself is made in exact reproduc- 
tion of the altars of Isis. At either 
side are two Egyptian women playing 
ancient music on harps of the olden 
time, and in the center is another 
dressed in the robes and illustrating 
the functions of the high priestess of 


1500 B. C. The walls are covered 
with bright illustrations peculiarly 
Egyptian. To the left is shown 


Rameses II. and his wife, Nofertari, 
adoring the god Amon-Ra. Next 
comes the Ra, or the sun, supported 
by two uraei symbolizing the protec- 
tion of Isis and the stability of the 
creation and the resurrection. Then 
follow the cartouches of the Pharoahs 
from Mena down to Amenoph III. 
seated on a throne and receiving gifts 
from Syrians and Ethiopians. On 
the north wall is shown the shrine, 
with the Theban triad. There is 
also a judgment scene representing 
two justified souls led by Horus into 
the presence of Osiris, his father, 
who is seated on the throne of justice 
with the sisters of Isis and Nephthis 
in the attitude of intercession stand- 
ing behind the throne. Beside this 
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there is a judgment scene of a soul 
condemned to a second probation on 
earth after living a lifetime in the 
body of some unclean animal. The 
ceiling is beautifully decorated with 
stars on a sky-blue ground and in the 
center is the sign of Scarabeus, the 
symbol of eternity or life. ‘*‘We 
have here fac-similes of the most 
famous of the Egyptian mummies,” 
said the Egyptologist who has charge 
of the temple. ‘‘They run from 
1800 B. C. to 1400 B. C. It includes 
the mummies of Huhor, Pinozeme. 
Rameses II. and his father, Seti I., 
Thothmes III. and Ahrons. Each is 
placed in an exact reproduction of 
the sarcophagus in which the ancient 
remains were found. You must not 
imagine that this temple represents a 
place of public worship. These old 
temples are misnamed to a certain 
extent. They are little more than 
monuments to the kings who built 
them. These kings used them for 
worship, but no one ever went with 
them except the priests. Back of 
the altar are reproduced the tombs of 
Thi and of Apis, the sacred bull. 
Around the walls of these tombs are 
reproduced, as in the temple proper 
the story of the lives of the inmates.” 


Dahomey Amazons 
A visit to the Dahomey village is 
thus described in the Chicago Record: 








PEACOCK PALACE, JAPANESE 
(THE ONLY STRUCTURE TO REMAIN IN JACKSON PARK PERMANENTLY) 


The manager called for his followers 
and they came with a blood-curdling 
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combination of yells that sounded 
like a cross between an Ohio river 
steam calliope and the hyena solo in 
the plaisance circus. The people 
from Dahomey were led by an Ama- 
zon of some fifty years standing, with 
a Sullivan jaw and cannei-coal com- 
plexion. When the drum orchestra 
tuned up the Chinese across the way 
shut their doors to keep out the noise. 
With the drummers were two men 
who walked around in an aimless 
way and blew horns that would de- 
light a fish merchant, but would war- 
rant immediate arrest for disturbing 
the peace if they got outside the 
gates. A Dahomey dance reminds 
one of the crane waltz. Two steps 
to the right, three to the left—then 
back again to the first steps. Two 
supposed comedians stand and yell 
at the circled group of dancers, pre- 
sumably to scare them intoa continu- 
ance of the dance. Incidentally the 
hopping natives manage to throw in 
some remarkable pantomime. The 
Dahomey village occupies a _ large 
space of ground, surrounded by a high 
fence covered with rough bark. 
Along the south fence is built the 
barracks and the other three sides are 
lined with cottages in which the 
people live. In the center is a large 
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DUTCH WINDMILL 


pavilion like those used for a dancing 
platform at a country picnic. The 
roof is made of canvas and stained 


the tricolor. The building is to be 
used for the wardances. At home the 
fighting is all done by the women, but 
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CONVENT OF LA RABIDA 


here they will abandon war and dance 
instead of fight. The uniform and 
arms of an Amazon consist of a 
sword, a cluband avery few feathers. 
There are sixteen of the Amazons in 
the camp, but only one of them has 
ever seen dutyin battle. This one is 
a regiment in herself. She is tall, 
with muscles like iron. Her cheeks 
and body are covered with cuts and 
she is proud of the distinction of hav- 
ing put many a French soldier out of 
the way. She has three husbands, 
whom she rules as slaves, and the 
managers of the village say there is 
no telling when she will break loose 
and run amuck. When in one of her 
tantrums she has to be held and pun- 
ished, and it requires the combined 
strength of a half-dozen men to sub- 
jugate her. According to camp tra- 
dition she is dangerous and has no 
more regard for the laws of the land 
she is in than a tiger has. She is 
watched night and day by the man- 
agers. Theschedule of punishments 
booked under the rules of the village 
sound like a Rider Haggard tale of 
African life. The managers say they 
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keep an account with every man and 
woman in the village. Each has a 
small book, a duplicate of which is 
kept by the manager, and when the 
people return to Dahomey these books 
must be shown to the king. A record is 
kept of the acts of every one of them. 
If a day passes without any faults the 
record reads ‘‘ Good man”’ or ‘‘ Good 
Amazon,” as the casemay be. If, on 
the contrary, they are bad the record 
reads, ‘‘ Ten lashes,” or ‘‘no corn,” 
or ‘‘ fifty lashes.” All of these dis- 
credit marks must be squared up 
when they return to Dahomey. If 
the lashes run up to a number which 
the king thinks will physically inca- 
pacitate the culprit he will be led toa 


sand lot and decapitated at once.- 


The king is an absolute monarch 
and rules by terror. Before the ex- 
pedition came away he called the 
members out and chopped off the heads 
of a few natives before them, just by 
way of example of what they could 
expect if they did not behave them- 
selves while here. As though this 
were not enough, they brought with 
them some ghastly reminders. When 
a victim's head is taken from him he 
kneels with his hands bound behind 
his back over a huge bowl. The head 
istaken off with one blow of a cleaver, 
and the blood flows into the bowl. Some 
of this blood has been bottled and is 
exposed as a sort of warning to the 
savages that if they do not behave 
themselves their blood will be bottled. 
Every little offense is kept track of 
by the guardians. Stealing is heavily 
punished and still it is a pastime fre- 
quently indulged in. The _ klepto- 
maniac tendency in the average Da- 
homeyan is accepted as a part of his 
make-up. The white men who came 
with them say they will steal any- 
thing and everything they can get 
their hands on, and if they are caught 
in the act they are thrashed then and 
there, and it is no gentle love-pat 
they get, but a good trouncing. See- 
ing the savages eat is like watching 
pigs at a trough. A great delicacy 
with them is corn. It isnot of the 


sweet variety, nicely cooked and sea 
soned, but the ordinary field kind. 
They do not cook it, but eat it off the 
cob without salt. Their teeth are 
sound and they bite off great mouth- 
fuls of the kernels, dirt, silk and all. 
Each eats five ears of corna day. 
The other food they eat is boiled beef 
served up in tin plates, and they 
handle the plates as though they 
would rather use their fingers. The 
women in the camp do no feminine 
work. They stalk around the grounds 
half-clad and never notice the men, 
who do all the menial service that 
women usually perform. They do 
the cooking, sweeping out huts, 
the sewing—what little of it is 
done—and it is not an_ unusual 
sight to see a big black sitting down 
in a dainty way working on a piece 
of embroidery after some barbaric 
design. One of the huts is given up 
to a goldsmith, who makes queer- 
looking jewelry. ‘he museum of the 
village is as weird as an alcoholic de- 
lirium. It is filled with the weapons 
of the barbarians, a choice assort- 
ment of skulls and snakes of all kinds 
The reptiles crawl around and hang 
from the rafters of the place. 





The Quackahl Tribe 


The*home which these interesting 
people have taken the trouble to con- 
struct inthe Plaisance, says the Chica- 
go Record, was originally built in 1819 
on a point of land on the west coast 
of Prince Charlotte Island. It was 
erected by Clads-au-coona, the great 
chief of the Haeidah nation. The 
name of the tribe means ‘‘ the people,”’ 
and they were the most powerful 
nation in that part of the world. It 
was built so close to the shore that it 
was swept away by the storms five 
different times. Nearly all of the 
timbers were recovered, and the sixth 
time it was erected secure from the 
waves. For sixty-five years it has 
been known as the Na-ra-keith-laus, 
which means ‘‘ tidal-wave house.” It 
is a one-story, one-room structure, 
and the timbers are massive and 
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roughly hewn. There is but one 
door. This is hinged with leather 
thongs at the top, and one entering 
it must swing the plank door out from 
the bottom. The interior is very 
queer. Light and ventilation come 
from a hole in the roof. There are 
no windows. A _ rough flooring is 
placed over the ground, except a 
space of eight feet square in the cen- 
ter, which is covered with sand. A 
fire is kept burning in the sand. All 
the cooking is done on it, and the 
smoke fills the room first and then 
crowds its way out through the holein 
the roof. Around the edge of the 
room are little wooden boxes, not un- 
like large dog kennels, raised about 
a foot from the floor. They are open 
on one side and are the sleeping quar- 
ters of the Indians. The walls are 
covered with weapons and trophies 
of the chase. All day one or another 
of the Indians sits by the fire softly 
beating a huge skin-gong and singing. 
This is kept up all the time. The 
Indians who are here are a very 
interesting people, and have _ tra- 
ditions, family trees and aristocracy. 
Every family has a crest, which is 
usually some animal or fish with which 
they are familiar, and the family name 
is taken from the-crest. Inter-mar- 
riage between the families is pro- 
hibited absolutely. The children all 
take the family name of the mother, 
and are enrolled in the mother’s 
family. There are eight degrees of 
rank among these people, the eighth 
being the highest. They attain rank 
in amost peculiar way. When achild 
is born it is given a surname by the 
chief of the tribe. The namein nearly 
every instance is obnoxious, often 
vulgar. As soon as the youth grows 
up the aim of his life is to get a bet- 
tername. This can only be done in 
one way, by giving presents to the 
chief of the tribe. The very smallest 
gift that will be accepted is ten blank- 
ets or an equivalent. When the first 
present is given a slightly better 
name is given the boy, but a name 
altogether satisfactory is never be- 
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stowed until the eighth degree is 
reached. By this shrewd little bit of 
diplomacy the chief always has enough 
and to spare. 


Tea with the Japs.—Chicago Record 


Robed in silk, wearing silken stock- 
ings and white kid slippers, K. Sano 
sat in the Cha-No-Ma, or parlor of 
the Japanese tea house. He was 
dressed in his best. By K. Sano’s 
side was a miniature pipe of bamboo 
and lacquered silver, which he filled 
from time to time with tobacco, and, 
after lighting it from a silver bowl 
filled with burning sandalwood, he 
would take a few whiffs and then go 
through the tea ceremony as did the 
Japanese of centuries ago. K. Sano 
could almost believe he was at home. 
From the flat silken cushion on which 
he was sitting could be seen the gar- 
den, with its winding walks and queer 
shrubs. Each one of the rough, ir- 
regular stones in the walks had been 
laid by Japanese workmen, with the 
same care as would have been exer- 
cised at home. The _ botans, hiba, 
moneijaand tree-plants have all been 
planted according to the Japanese 
idea of landscape beauty, and the gar- 
den lanterns, or toro, have been ar- 
ranged with the same care. A char- 
coal fire glowed in a marsini bronze, 
over which the lacquered brass heater 
sat. The steam lifted the lid of the 
heater and Sano knew by its puffing 
that he could make the tea. A small 
porcelain pot was filled with hot 
water. Then it was emptied and 
carefully wiped with a silken napkin, 
again filled with the boiling liquid 
and the least bit of powdered tea 
sifted into the pot with a queer-look- 
ing spoon fashioned from bamboo. 
Sano stirred the mixture vigorously 
with a beater, and then drew a tray 
of tiny cups in silver saucers toward 
him. The cups were immersed in 
the water, and when thoroughly 
warmed were carefully wiped and 
filled with the tea. It was good tea 
that Sano drank. It is worth $9a 
pound in Tokio, and Sano smacked 
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his lips in true American style after 
he had drained the cup. Then he 
fell to arranging the furniture of the 
room over which he presides. Every- 
thing is antique, and a century is but 
a day in Sano’s mind. On the lac- 
quered stand is a lion, hundreds of 
years old, carved by Hidari Jingoro, 
a famous artist. Behind the stand 
is a screen painted by Mitsuoki, a 
famous ancient painter of the seven- 
teenth century, while about the rooms 
are hundreds of curios brought tothe 
Exposition groundsfrom Japan. The 
building in which Sano keeps his pre- 
cious wares is after the ancient style 
of Japanese architecture. It was 
built in Tokio, and then taken down 
and brought to the Fair, where it was 
rebuilt. The finest native building 
woods have been used in its construc- 
tion, and the building is a marvel of 
hand-carving and polishing. Nota 
bit of paint was used on the wood- 
work. Inthe eastern portion of the 
building is alittle nook decorated with 
rare bric-a-brac, where Miss Mori- 
moto presides over the tea ceremony. 
She is one of the famous beauties of 
Japan, and is possessed of a clear 
olive complexion and eyes that are 
jet black. About the paper-covered 
doors of her apartments is another 
smaller and more beautiful garden. 
A big bronze water-bowl stands at 
the threshold to remind each visitor 
of the necessity of extreme cleanli- 
ness before he enters Morimoto’s 
rooms. 


Convent of La Rabida.—Chicago Journal 


Full of little nooks and corners, 
low-ceilinged cells, narrow stairways, 
and cloistered walks, the interior of 
the convent of La Rabida is one of 
the most charming at the World’s 
Fair. Once having passed through 
its iron-studded oaken doorways, the 
world is shut out completely. The 
most interesting room so far completed 
is by all odds the Columbus portrait 
room in the upper northwest corner 
of the convent; for there is Columbus 
himself in all colors, costumes, and 
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poses—Columbus sad and merry; 
Columbus bearded like an artist, a 
courtier, a viking, and a rough sea- 
dog; Columbus in priest’s raiment, 
and in chains; Columbus long-visaged 
and sallow, round-faced and freckled ; 
as a boy, as a man in his prime, as a 
veteran; Columbus in oil, in water 
color, in chalk, crayon, pencil; Colum- 
bus painted, photographed, etched, 
and _ sketched. The portraits of 
Columbus included in the catalogue 
and represented at the Fair by the 
originals or reproductions are seventy- 
eight in number. 


Algerian Mammas.—Chitago Times 


Mothers and daughters in Algeria 
fight. There is a dancing girl in the 
Algerian village who has a mother 
who is given to intense domestic ora- 
tory. The young woman’s name is 
Torquea. She is tall and stately, and 
is more or less fair to look upon, but 
her left arm is pitted and disfigured 
by scars, and looks like a Hamburger 
steak rare done. This was pointed 
out by an attendant, who stated that 
she got it in her fights with her 
mother. I allowed I thought just 
then that the old lady ought to 
have the law on her. ‘‘It isn’t that 
way,” he explained. ‘‘ Her mother 
use language on her-—call name—jaw, 
you say in America. Torquea, she 
draw her cigarette—she always has 
cigarette. She select a locassione on 
her arm. Piff! She put ze firelight on 
ze locassione. Siz-z-z is go. Ole 
lady she still jaw——chew rag, you say. 
Ze-z-z fry ze arm. Torquea manu- 
facture ze face—stick out tongue to 
her ma. Mastill chewrag. Bimeby 
she get scared—maybe she say all she 
know—no more jaw left. Yes—she 
say, ‘Torquea stop ze fricassee. 
Ze-z-z-go ze cigarette.’ ‘Stop,’ she say, 
‘I will be good lady, no more conver- 
sacione.” Then Torquea she stop and 
smoke her cigarette.”” For a combin- 
ation of filial obedience and respect 
Torquea’s cigarette cure for parental 
reproof is one of the most fetching 
exhibits of the Fair. 








Amusing and Pathetic Incidents 


VARIOUS TYPES OF VISITORS* 


Although so much has been writ- 
ten of the opening day, it is impossi- 
ble to speak of a thousandth part of 
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both the amusing and pathetic inci- 
dents that occurred. The writer had 
the privilege of entering the grounds 
that morning with representatives of 
the oldest families in the country. 
We have learned in America to vene- 
rate ancestral antiquity. The older 
and more decayed the family, the 
more admirable itis. The members of 
the old families who entered the 
grounds that morning have always 
lived West. They have never been 
in the social swim. ‘There were 
about one hundred of them, counting 
men and women. They were strik- 
ingly dressed in gay colored blankets, 
leggins, and moccasins, and had their 
faces bedaubed with streaks of red 
and yellow paint. They came in 
single file, following each other 


silently, with impassive, expression- 
less faces that revealed nothing of 
what passed in their minds. These 
Indians—for Indians they were— 
were conducted to a place in the 
Administration Building where they 
could overlook the grounds and see 
the ceremonies. It is needless to 
point the moral. Any one can see 
for himself the significance of the 
situation. Here were the original 
owners of the soil being permitted to 
witness the self-congratulations of the 
usurpers of their country. Those 
silent, stoical red men, standing mo- 
tionless against the white walls of the 
splendid edifice, could not have been 
entirely insensible to the irony of the 
occasion. * * * Since that 
opening day things have not gone on 
without some jarring. The Board of 
Lady Managers have disagreed and 
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wept publicly. The piano men have 
had each other by the throat and 
Paderewski has played the piano and 


* Angele Griffen in Fetter’s Southern Magazine 
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run away home across the waters, 
declaring the Chicago newspapers to 
be the very naughtiest of their 
kind. Meanwhile many people have 
gone to the Fair. Here is an 
elderly man taking in the sights with 
the assistance of his wife. He is full 
of that silly pomposity of opinion 
that comes from narrow views, and 
he feels able to instruct any one con- 
cerning things of which he himself 
knows little or nothing. His wife 
(poor soul) he has always with him, 
and she is forced to be the audience 
he can obtain nowhere else. She isa 
plain, common-sense person, who has 
been reading about the Fair for 
months, and has quite correct ideas of 
things in general. But as _ they 
pause before the different exhibits he 
delights himself and bores her by 
pouring forth information and ideas 
stream of 


in a never ceasing 

words. She listens with a resigned 
expression. Long endurance has 
somewhat dulled the torture. But 


the observer looks upon them and 
remembers that somebody once said: 
“One of the profoundest secrets in 
the world is a wife’s real opinion of 
her husband.” In direct contrast to 
them is an eager, bright-faced young 
man, with his new wife on his arm. 
He is interested, he is ardent, he is 
enthusiastic. The color comes to 
his face and the light to his eyes as 
he points out things that attract him; 
but the lack of responsiveness in his 
pretty doll makes him vaguely uneasy. 
And innumerable scenes similar to 
these are being enacted constantly a!l 
over the Fair Grounds. 


A Model's Impudence.— Chicago Mail 


In the Ordnance Department of 
the Government exhibit Uncle Sam 
has fitted up several scores of 
models designed to illustrate the 
various uniforms of his sailor and 
military boys. They look very nat- 
ural and lifelike. Two visitors 
were going through the section yes- 
terday. They had just come from 
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the Smithsonian exhibit and wanted 
to go to the fisheries section. Not 
exactly knowing where to go, they 
looked about for somebody to give 
them the desired information. Sud- 
denly one of them noticed one of 
these models half leaning over one 
of the exhibits. 

‘* Yonder stands a guard,” he re- 
marked to his friend; ‘‘ doubtless he 
can direct us.” 

‘*Oh, yes; let us go and ask him.” 

They stepped up to the model. 

‘*Beg pardon, guard,” said the 
first gentleman, touching the figure 
on the shoulder, ‘‘ in what portion 
of the building is the fisheries ex- 
hibit?” 

Of course there was no response. 

‘** He did not hear you,” remarked 
his friend, 


The question was repeated. No 
answer. 
‘‘Confound that fellow’s ill-bred 


impudence,” said the first gentleman 
as the two turned to move away; 
‘did you ever see the like?” 


Kentucky's Catechism 

‘“The Home and School,” says the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, puts a 
check on impulsive State pride by a 
curt catalogue of ‘‘ things the Ken- 
tuckian can learn at the World's 
Fair.”” Among these are: 

‘*That Kentucky is not the only 
country on earth. 

‘*That a horse is not the noblest 
work of God. 

‘*That if our Legislature is the 
worst in the Union, it has competition. 

‘* That there is some beauty and a 
good deal of brains outside his own 
State. 

‘*That there is much in a name, 
and ours might be improved. 

‘That the earth will not worship 
him because he is from Kentucky. 

‘*That there are many other peo- 
ple as hospitable as he, and a few 
more polite. 

‘*That a man is not necessarily a 
fool because he doesn’t ‘ talk horse.’” 
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Japanese Sign Painting.—Chicago Times 
The politeness of the Japanese is 
proverbial. It manifests itself on all 
occasions and in many different ways. 
When a Jap writes or prints a sign he 
doesn't forget to be polite about it. 
You can see this prominent trait of 
the Japanese illustrated in their sec- 
tion of the Manufactures Building. 
Unlike the Japanese, the average 
World’s Fair visitor leaves a good 
share of his politeness outside of the 
gates of Jackson Park. He wants 
to see everything, and doesn't hesi- 
tate to lay his hands on anything 
he wishes to give a close inspection, 
For this kind of visitors, as well as 
for everybody else, the Japanese have 
written signs. ‘They are to be seen 
hanging over costly and curious carv- 
ings, rare vases and other articles. 


One of the signs reads: ‘‘ Your 
Hands Will Please Not Touch the 
Article.” There are other signs 


more abrupt, but each one shows a 
studied desire not to offend and an 
amusing lack of familiarity with the 
art of English sign writing. ‘* Keep 
Hand. Off,” ‘Do Not Touch Your 
Hand,” and ‘Please Hands Off,” 
are some of the legends inscribed on 
pieces of board and scraps of paper 
hanging in different parts of the sec- 
tion. One sign in red paint bars the 
way to a portion of the section where 
the workmen are busy opening boxes. 
It caused many laughs and quiet 
smiles yesterday, but it answered its 
purpose. The sign reads as follows: 
‘* Visitors Will Please Keep Strictly 
Out.” 


Sage Reflections.—San Francisco Examiner 


‘It gives a fellow contemp’ for 
human natur’,’’ cried Mr. Potts, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ to see how folks herd it. 
Let the papers talk about anythin’ fur 
a day or two and that’s what ye hear 
everybody else talkin’ about an’ noth- 
in’ else. Ask one o’ these Fair cranks 
w’y he wants to go an’ he’ll tell you 
he wants to see the wonders o’ science 
an’ art, but he’s goin’ just because he 
ain’t got no mind. The Fair’s the 
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biggest thing he knows about, an’ he 
wants to be there—to be part of it. 
Every fellow wants to lift himself out 
of obscurity, even if he don’t know it. 
If he can’t do it in no other way he'll 
write his name on walls an’ sich. Put 
him on top o’ one o’ the Pyramids an’ 
the thing ’t will strike him as the most 
impressive feature in the layout is that 
he’s there. So out’ll come his pencil 
an’ down ’Il go his name on the rocks, 
with the date o’ the greatest event in 
the world’s history—his visit there. 
DD’ ye remember ’t w’en Gin’ril Grant’s 
funeral train pulled out o’ Albany how 
hundreds put pennies on the track 
and picked ’em flattened afterwards 
to keep as souvneers? It was a big 
thing, y’ see—a great Gin’ril’s fun’ral, 
an’ them penny fellers was bound to 
connect themselves with it. I’m bet- 
tin’ every one of ‘em that’s alive ‘Il 
be at Chicago if he has to go in debt 
fur the rest o’ his life. An’ I’m bet- 
tin’, too, that the last of ’em has to 
hustle to pay dues to all the lodges 
an’ sojur companies he belongs to, 
wich the same gives him a chance to 
turn out in parades with a hoss-collar 
on or a gun on his shoulder. Not 
bein’ able to lift himself into sight as 
an individ’ool he goes in fur co-opera- 
tion ’ith others o’ his kind an’ makes 
himself part of a show that the public 
looks at. If one of ’em ever falls 
down an’ breaks his leg, an’ the paper 
has three lines about it, with his name 
in it, that ’ere item ’ll be preserved 
an’ handed down as an _ heirloom. 
Sich chaps is the mites o’ humanity— 
—the majority. They ain’t aweer o’ 
their vanity nor their littleness neither, 
an’ they’re good citizens, an’ pervides 
fur their fam’lies an’ votes on election 
day, an’ the world couldn’t get on 
without the work they do an’ the 
money they spend, but one real man 
with a head on his shoulders that kin 
think fur him is worth a thousand 
sich. 


Behind the Scenes.—Chicago Times 


All the long sunny afternoon three 
Egyptian women play jackstones, their 
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faces shadowed with that pensive, 
patient look that betrays the stranger 
torn from his native land. They 
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have hidden themselves away from 
the joyous throng of sight-seers 
passing up and down the Midway 
Plaisance and seeing only the pic- 
turesque and pleasing side of life in 
this Algerian village. They see not 
these Oriental women, who bear in 
their wistful faces that submissive be- 
wilderment, the bent profile, the 
timorous glance of the slave. Monot- 
onously, wearily the game of jack- 
stones goes on. One of the group is 
an old woman, bent, haggard, feeble. 
Deftly she tosses the pebbles across 
her withered fingers, smiling sadly 
when the child at her knees screams 
with delight at some unusual feat. 
Near her stands her daughter, tall, 
lithe of figure, and sullen of face. 
She gazes listlessly at the game, her 
eyes full of an unutterable longing 
for the sunny skies across the seas. 
She gazes up and down the dusty alley- 
way—no trees, no flowers, no water, 
nothing as it is at home. The chill 
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wind sweeps in swift eddies around the 
corner of the house; the woman shivers 
and draws her silken robes close 
around her shoulders. The 
little child playing in the 
gravel before them looks up 
at the passer-by with that 
pretty timidity that has some- 
thing of fear and something 
of reverence. You throw the 
baby a few pennies, and in sweet 
lisping French she says: ‘‘Merci, 
monsieur, merci.” The old 
woman grasps the coins eagerly 
with a muttered ‘‘ Bon jour, 
monsieur, merci.”” The sullen 
girl, the bent grandmother in 
tawdry finery, the timorous 
child, are all the mystical East 
can send to represent the godlike 
race of old that gave the world 
its first heroes. This silent, 
unthinking group, playing the 
foolish, childish games, has put 
away beyond recall the old 
traditions, the relics and the 
shrines in which the sacred fire 
has gone out forever, leaving 
scarce more than a handful of 
gray ashes. The stones rattle 
brisk from hand to hand, the massive 
silvery bangles in their hair and ears 
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chink a musical accompaniment. 
Above their foreheads is the sheen 
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of heavy coils of hair, crossed and 
twisted, encircling their low brows 
like a royal diadem, the one beautiful 
thing left tothem. The game goes 
on until the chill evening air drives 
them in doors. And this is life behind 
the scenes in Midway Plaisance. 


Sketching an Eskimo.—Chicago Times 
There was a young woman artist 
among the Eskimos. She appeared 


to like it, and there was no doubt 
about their feelings on the sub- 
ject. ‘The Eskimo mouth even in 


repose is not a feature to be lightly 
overlooked, but when a dimpling 
smile overspreads the yellow face it 
extinguishes the other features, and 
even serves to draw attention from 
the remainder of his personality. The 
Eskimo is nota child of many moods. 
He either smiles, and then the visitor 
holds on to something solid, or he 
does not smile, and then he seems to 
be meditating on battle, murder, or 
sudden death. But the Eskimo smiled 
when the young woman artist ap- 
peared, and all was gladness, and she 
picked out an especially demure young 
Eskimo and proceeded to sketch him. 
He did not know much English, but 
he knew enough to say ‘‘ Fi cents,” 
and he said this so often that he got 
it. Quite a little crowd of visitors 
got interested in the sketching ‘and 
peered over the young woman's 
shoulder. The pose grew wearisome 
to the youthful savage, and he sug- 
gested plaintively that ‘‘fi cents” from 
some of them would be welcome to 
his aching heart. The young woman, 
after the manner of those who sketch, 
alternately bobbed her head up to 
survey the model and ducked it down 
to work. ‘The depraved youth, in the 
intervals when her head was lowered, 
began to make faces at her. This 
was cakes and ale to the crowd, but 
the young woman, fancying it was 
caused by her sketch, resented it, and 
folded up her apparatus and left. 


Even Cupid Is There.—Chicago Record 
Cupid is beginning to make his 
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presence known in the _ plaisance. 
A short time ago a German had an 
experience he will not soon forget. 
His name is Carl Meinen, and just 
at present he is employed in serving 
beer and Frankfort sausages in a res- 
taurant where he can hear the lions 
roar while going through their per- 
formance. A week ago he went to 
the Chinese theatre. In the play a 
poor downtrodden celestial, fleeing 
from unjust wrath, is about to end his 
life, when the beautiful daughter of 
the king saves him and weds him. It 
was at the first sight of this daughter 
that Cupid began to work. His aim 
was true. The server of sausages was 
smitten. His attention to the cus- 
tomers was redoubled, for tips were 
necessary. It costs 25 cents to see 
the beautiful daughter of the king. 
Carl saw every performance, And his 
heart beat harder and harder. On 
Sunday he found out the name of his 
divinity. It was Wong Pang. To 
hang around the stage door was use- 
less, for the Chinese lived in the build- 
ing. Besides it was a waste of time, 
for tips had to be earned. The next 
best thing to do was to write a letter. 
He did it. It was an impassioned 
screed and told of the great love he 
had. Yesterday the letter was deliv- 
ered and the trembling Carl sat in 
front awaiting some sign. It came. 
Manager Sling touched him on the 
shoulder and told him to follow. Once 
in the coveted presence, Wong Pang 
informed the love-struck Teuton of an 
ability to ‘‘talkee English likee Meli- 
can man,’’ to which Carl replied with 
a heart-crushing smile: ‘‘ Das ist sehr 
gut.”” Those were the last words he 
spoke in the theatre. His divinity 
had been sitting, but rose, pulled off 
the wig of the beautiful daughter and 
let down along cue. Wong Pang isa 
man, and because they don’t have 
women on the stage in China he im- 
personatesone, Carl served sausages 
the rest of the day in a very dejected 
manner, and gave one customer an 
attack of heart disease by declining 
atip. His hope in life is gone. 
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THE FRENCH CONGRESS OF DOLLS* 











terested our ladies in her enter- 
prise, that they determined not to 
be outdone in this tournament of ele- 
gance and ingenuity. A committee 
was immediately formed in Paris un- 

der the presidency of Madame 

Carnot, which appealed to the 
& % pride of every woman, and it is 
o a needless to add that 
there was a ready 
and an enthusiastic 
response. Thanks 
to its zeal the 
feminine ele- 
ment of our 
country will be 
worthily rep- 
resented in 
the Woman's 
Building at Chicago. Of the 
many wonderful things which 
have been sent, we would call 
special attention to the unique 
exhibition which is sent by 
that enterprising association 
L’ Aiguille (The Needle). This 
display is a recapitulation of the 
costume history of France 
from the earliest period up 
to the present day; a reca- 
pitulation shown by a 























All the 
women of 
the world were invited 
to take part in the ex- 
hibition of |woman’s 
work at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The president of the 
American Commission came to 
Paris and so far in- 











*Adapted for Current Literature from the French (Revue Illustrée). 
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series of dolls,—lovely dolls in ex- 
quisite gowns and coiffures, made up 
in true Parisian style and grace. 
These maidens and matrons are nat- 
urally diminutive, but they are suffi- 
ciently large to show the minutest 
details of the toilette. They num- 
ber twenty-five, and represent with 
surprising accuracy the feminine cos- 
tume of each period of French his- 
tory, with its elegant and Jdizarre 
forms, its vivid and dull colored 
fabrics, its jewels and various orna- 
ments. Here is the Gaz/oise in her 
primitive simplicity; Sainte Clotilde 
in royal attire, Marie of Medici with 
her high collar, Anne of Austria with 
her costly laces, the Empress Marie 
Louise dragging her great train, 
Madame de Montespan and others. 
Here are the costumes of the @égantes 
of the Convention, of the Consulate 
and of the Empire, ending with a 
summary ofa few types of all the styles 
of the present century, dating from 
the frightful crinoline of the second 
Empire to the balloon sleeves of to- 
day. The ‘out ensemble is, indeed, 
charming. Everything denotes Pa- 
risian good taste, and the delicacy of 
the Frenchwoman. And now these 
darling queens, these little powdered- 
hair Marquises, these beautiful em- 
bassadresses in wax, are doing their 
particular duty at the World’s Fair, 
singing in their way the glories of 
our women, and the splendors of old 
France. 


Liberia’s Show.—Chicago Record 


Liberia's show is really a museum. 
Everything in the section has a freak- 
ish suggestion of wild life. Even the 
palm oil and coffee are in queer, ro- 
tund bottles, such as one might ex- 
pect to find on the west coast of Africa. 
As Liberia is one of the strangest 
countries in the world—a Christian 
negro state hemmed in by Mohamme- 
dans and savages—so its exhibit is a 
queer mixture of jungle wonder and 
the products of a struggling civiliza- 
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tion. In the show-cases and dangling 
from high poles are a thousand trin- 
kets telling the story of life in the 
African interior. There are daggers 
with all sorts of blades. The hilts are 
of wound thongs and pieces of horn. 
The native looms are of the same pat- 
tern which used to be seen in New 
England. One war robe is as large 
as a quilt, and is made of tanned 
skins. Every inch of it is covered 
with scrawled Arabic inscriptions, 
consisting of extracts from the koran. 
One of the jungle dwellings is shown 
in miniature. The walls are of plaited 
reed, much like those in the Javanese 
building over on the plaisance, while 
the roof is heavily thatched with big 
gummy leaves. In front of the cabin 
is the stool on which one of the old 
Grebo kings used to sit while giving 
some weighty decision. It looks like 
the thing on which a man rests his 
foot while having his shoes shined 
and stands up only six inches from 
the ground. Wood fibre and strong 
wiry grasses are used in a hundred 
ingenious ways. They are woven 
into jackets, hats, hammocks and 
baskets. The native gourds have 
been hollowed out into water bottles 
and powder horns, all carved with 
fanciful designs. In addition to the 
spears, swords and knives of the wild 
tribes, Liberia makes a creditable dis- 
play of the civilized products. Bags 
full of coffee are stacked half way to 
the ceiling, and behind them are three 
barrels of palm oil. India rubber is 
shown in its crude state just as it 
comes from the tree. Liberia has 
newspapers, postage stamps and coins. 
These and some photographs are 
shown in a case by themselves. In the 
corners and tied around the poles are 
bunches of rice. Mats, cloths and 
chairs of modern manufacture are 
mixed in with the stone, idols and 
slave-whips. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing contrast is between a model of 
the old dug-out canoe and a model 
of new Liberian gunboats. In the 
development of the west coast these 
two are only fifty years apart. 
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German Armor.—Chicago Record 

Ancient armor and weapons, the 
largest and most complete collec- 
tion ever made, are installed in the 
castle of the German village in the 
plaisance. There are over 3,000 arti- 
cles, each of which has a history, 
and the collection is valued at $1, 
000,000, The collection takes in every 
branch of the implements of ancient 
warfare and the chase. As far as is 
possible the different articles are 
grouped. In the chapel of the castle 
is the armor. It begins with the 
chain armor of the crude style of the 
fourteenth century. From this each 
period is shown by chronological pro- 
gression. They evolve from the 
breast-plate and kilt to the full suit 
with movable joints and fluted breast- 
plate of the time of Maximilian I. 
In the center of this group are two 
mounted figures, showing the armor 
of the horse and the armor worn by 
the earl of Henneberg in the clannish 
battles of the sixteenth century. An- 
other interesting suit of mail is one 
inlaid with silver which bears the 
arms and belonged to the royal house 
of Austria. This particular suit of 
armor did duty in the thirty-years 
war. Besides this steel armor are 
some of leather used previously to 
the introduction of steel. An adjoin- 
ing room is devoted to battle axes 
and two-handed swords. There are 
many hundreds of these of as many 
different shapes. They date from the 
fourteenth century. The prevailing 
style of swords of that time was the 
flaming sword. It was used by foot 
soldiers, who slashed it from side to 
side, it being too heavy to pick up 
quickly after a downward blow. One 
case is devoted to daggers, and the 
collection embraces too specimens all 
different. Some of them are mounted 
on ivory and silver inlaid handles. 
Some have a long groove running 
from the point to the hilt. This was 
used for poison. ‘The case devoted 
to cross-bows is particularly attract- 
ive. All of these cumbersome en- 
gines of war are most artistically 
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made. The stocks are inlaid With 
silver and ivory and the bows are 
iron all handsomely etched. To 
bend the bow is a crank which works 
a wheel on a cogged shaft, and the 
string, which is of wire, was held 
back by an elaborate trigger requir- 
ing three motions to set off. One of 
these cross-bows belonged to the 
elector of Saxony and another to 
August I., duke of Brunswick. On 
each of these is etched the arms of 
the owner. On the wall over this 
case are the cross-bows of the chase, 
and at the top the hooded falcon 
resting on a mailed hand. These 
cross-bows are much lighter than 
those used in war, and they date 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century. Ona large screen is placed 
a collection of spurs which date from 
400 B. C. to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The earlier ones 
are very light and crude, the punish- 
ing point in some of them being made 
as sharp as a needle. Two are famous 
as belonging at one time to Charles 
the Great and to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Following the age of cross-bows 
camie guns, and the earlier weapons 
look very odd in comparison with the 
modern ones. Some are inlaid with 
ivory and silver, while others are 
covered completely with gold. One 
of the age when Columbus discovered 
America is recognized at once, as 
it is similar to those carried by the 
Spanish soldiers, and is shown on the 
paper money representing the land- 
ing of Columbus. The case con- 
taining the swords of this early 
period is crowded. They are all 
handsome and have the long, grace- 
ful blades of the Italian pattern. 
Many court swords are shown, the 
hilts being made of carved steel with 
inlaid work of beautiful design, and 
some are jeweled. Many of them 
date back to the tenth century and 
their age is verified by the rust that is 
eating into the steel. One sword has 
a history of peace. It was owned by 
Ulrich von Hutten, one of the de- 
fenders of Luther. An inscription 
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shows that it was. carried by Von 
Hutten when he went to Leipsic to 
arrest Luther, knowing that by so ar- 
resting him he could best serve him 
and save his life. The genuineness 
of this sword is unquestioned. The 
side arms worn at that time are 
equally unique. Many of them are 
most elaborately decorated, while 
others are of silver and gold. The 
daggers of the chase, for instance, 
have in the sheath beside the blade a 
place fora knife, fork and steel to 
sharpen. One of these which be- 
longed to John, elector of Saxony, 
is of gold, with his arms and face 
carved in relief in the metal. The 
sixteenth century weapons are com- 
bination affairs. Some are spear- 
shaped, with a gun at one end anda 
lance at the other. All of the dag- 
gers are combined with pistols. The 
pistol-barrel is usually short with a 
flint-lock attachment. The hammer 
cannot be raised with the fingers. 
With each pistol goes a key like the 
ones used on a clock. With this 
key the hammer was raised, and the 
pistol would be useless if the owner 
left the key at home. 


Geaman Folk Lore Curios.—Chicago Record 


Curios representing folk lore in the 
German village form the largest col- 
lection of the kind that was ever 
made. World’s Fair visitors will be 
allowed to look on queer things from 
Germany, which in themselves are 
not only interesting, but expensive, 
for the collection is estimated to be 
worth $200,000. When the Fair is 
over it will be returned to Germany. 
The building where the display is 
made is built to represent a Hessian 
town hall. In architecture it is early 
German, having been copied from 
one of the many buildings now stand- 
ing in Upper Hesse. The huge tim- 
bers are left bare and the painting 
and fresco have been faithfully copied. 
That part of the building which is 
used for meetings has been turned 
into a museum. The windows are 
long and narrow, filled with stained 
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From the bal- 
cony are hung some textiles made in 
the farm looms of the country, and 
they date back to the fourteenth 


glass made long ago. 


century. Some of the designs are 
very intricate. One piece has flowers 
worked in the loom in colors, and is 
supposed to be the oldest specimen 
of that kind of work in existence. 
The body of the cloth is wool, but 
the colored threads are flax. One 
end of the room is covered with oil 
paintings of very early times. In 
the centre of the building are models 
of a Black Forest home, a cottage on 
the Spree and other buildings of 
other days. Over the doorways are 
hung some early masks and images. 
They are dated about the year 1,000, 
and represent the superstitious age of 
the inhabitants. They are nearly all 
grotesque and not unlike those found 
among the Alaskan Indians. Around 
the room are showcases in which are 
exhibited the head dresses and jeweled 
ornaments of 300 years ago. In one 
is a garnet necklace which was made 
in 1492. There are five strands of 
garnets held together with clasps of 
silver which are richly enameled. 
Bavaria is the richest in personal 
jewelry. Two silver watches almost 
as large as clocks are shown. The 
dial is made of steel and the wheels 
are all of tempered iron. To the 
watch is fastened an old-fashioned 
silver chain, with a whole handful of 
charms attached. The rings exhibited 
are also very curious. The work on 
them is most crude. Some were used 
in much the same manner as brass 
knuckles are used nowadays. They 
are made of iron and white metal, and 
a singular thing is that they all have 
religious devices on the seal. 
From Altenberg comes a bride’s 
head-dress of most curious make. 
It is like a tall crown fairly 
ablaze with garnets and bril- 
liants, around which is woven tinsel. 
One is shown as having been worn by 
sixteen brides, all in one family. The 
old-fashioned gold braid caps, used 
by the wives of rich merchants, are 
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displayed in a case by themselves. 
They are shaped like the widow’s cap 
of to-day, but are all of gold and cost 
alotof money. ‘There is a large dis- 
play of wood carving. ‘The wood is 
black with age. Among the articles 
are boxes used for jewels; flat pieces, 
with which to beat the clothes; boot- 
jacks and innumerable articles of 
household goods, all beautifully carved 
in intricate designs. The powder 
flasks are very large, holding nearly 
a quart. They are made of bone 
pieced out and richly ornamented 
with silver. One case on the wall is 
given up to the crude harness of that 
period. It is simple in design, being 
nothing more than a band to goaround 
the horse’s neck, with two straps to 
serve as tugs. The work is elaborate. 
Every inch of the leather is decorated 
by the use of colored thread woven 
through and through and made to 
look alike on each side. In the bot- 
tom of the case are some little articles 
which illustrate the superstitious ten- 
dency of the people at that time. 
They are called charms and are very 
small iron figures of horses, cows and 
hogs. These were obtained, for a 
consideration, from some sort of a 
medicine man, and when one of the 
farm animais was taken sick the charm 
was hung to the rafters over its head. 
This is supposed to have been a cure 
for all of the ailments that four-footed 
flesh was heir to. This collection is 
an annex to the museum in the castle 
where the arms and dress of the same 
period are shown. 


Not Worthy of Great Britain 

A rather gloomy picture of Great 
Britain’s part in the Fair is drawn 
in the Engineering Magazine by 
James Dredge, British Royal Com- 
missioner, who, after a brief analysis 
of the various departments represent- 
ed, says: 

It may be reasonably deduced that 
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England will have full reason to be 
satisfied with her fine arts display; 
that a handful of British exhibitors 
will stand high in the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building; that in 
the Transportation Exhibits Build- 
ing the British section will be as a 
whole satisfactory, and in some re- 
spects remarkable. But that in the 
Agricultural, Electrical, Mines and 
Mining, Fisheries, and Horticultural, 
our exhibits, where they are not con- 
temptible, will be at least insignifi- 
cant. The question naturally arises, 
why, on this great battle-ground of 
commerce, England has refused to 
push forward any considerable force 
of her manufacturing army? And 
why in this, which will be probably 
the most important, as it is certainly 
the largest, exposition the world has 
seen? The answer is found partly 
in the fact that Englishmen have 
not realized the vast influence which 
the Columbian Exposition will have 
on the trade of the world in the 
immediate future, and probably for 
many years yet to come, and partly 
because the actual facts of the case 
were not brought clearly enough be- 
fore the possible exhibitors, who care 
little for official circulars and require 
conviction by personal arguments 
—a long and tedious process. They 
resent the policy that has so large- 
ly helpe@ to develop American in- 
dustries and manufactures and to in- 
crease her wealth, ignoring the fact 
that in spite of tariff barriers the 
United States are by far our largest 
foreign customers, and therefore most 
worthy of being studied and en- 
couraged. However, for good or 
ill, the part to be played at Chicago 
by England is now fixed, and if I 
have drawn a somewhat gloomy pic- 
ture, it is because I wish as early as 
possible to enter a protest against 
those trade competitors who may en- 
deavor to spread the belief that the 
British section fairly represents the 
manufacturing power and glory of 
Great Britain. 











SPECIAL DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 





The Transportation Exhibit 


It shows in aseries of object-lessons, 
says the San Francisco Examiner, 
every device used in transportation, 
from the cradle to the grave; from 
the wheeled perambulator of infancy 
to the solemn equipage of death; 
from the toy carts with which chil- 
dren play to the massive ebon hearses 
that take old people to the tomb. It 
shows the advance of transportation, 
from the solid wheeled ox-carts of 
Mexico to the roo-ton locomotives 
that hurl the mails across the conti- 
nent at terrific speed, and marks the 
mighty march of vehicular progress 
from the ox-team of Abraham to the 
four-in-hand tally-ho coach that en- 
livens the Chicago boulevards. Here 
can be found the dog-sled of the Es- 
quimaux, the roller-skates of the 
American boy, the bicycle that out- 
speeds a horse, the stately chariot of 
the modern American Ambassador, 
the sulky of the trotting horseman, 
the American road buggy, that in- 
genious combination of lightness and 
strength ; the modern vestibule train, 
with all its luxurious appointments, 
and locomotives in every stage of 
development from the model of the 
old Rocket down to the triple com- 
pound machine that can make a hun- 
dred miles an hour on a pinch. The 
Turkish pleasure chariot is there on 
exhibition, the State coaches of for- 
eign potentates, and every species of 
vehicle known to ancient and modern 
times. And all their various equip- 
ments go with them. Beginning at 
the northern entrance, the first dis- 
play noticed is of American made 
vehicles The grandest vehicles are 
the French phaetons. In shape they 
are like the ordinary phaeton, but are 
higher from the ground, have heavy 
padded hoods which come as far for- 
ward as the head of a victoria, and 
are lined or upholstered in white satin 
or white cloth. Ultramarine blue is 
the favorite color for the solid parts. 


The lamps, which are very heavy, are 
either silver or gold-plated, and the 
ensemble of the vehicle is extremely 
gorgeous. A very large amount of 
gold or silver is used in the harness 
mountings of the vehicles, but after 
all it does not look so neat nor pretty 
as the black-tooled harness on the 
American road horses. The display 
of T-carts, tubs, dog-carts, breaks, 
wagonettes, tilburys, spider phaetons 
and fancy carts for young girls is ex- 
tremely diversified. In all of the young 
ladies’ carts the driver's seat is raised 
eight inches above the other seat, just 
as it is in the English dogcarts, so 
that the driver is nearly perpendicu- 
lar. The advantage of this is that, 
being raised above her companion, 
she has free play for her shoulders 
and a greater purchase over the horse. 
Omnibuses, farm wagons, tank wag- 
ons, self-dumping coal chutes, bakery 
wagons, delivery chariots, mail wag- 
ons, advertising rigs of all sorts and 
kinds, express wagons, store trucks, 
portable cranes, stump pullers, safe 
wagons, furniture vans, vehicles for 
carrying electrical plants, hose carts, 
hook and ladder vehicles, trucks and 
all the varied devices applicable to 
the movement of different classes of 
goods can be seen in the American 
wagon exhibit. 


The Brookfield Stud.—Chicago Herald 


Inthe Agricultural Building there is 
a model of the famous Brookfield stud, 
owned by E. Burdett-Coutts, member 
of Parliament for Westminster, Lon- 
don, which is known as the “‘ Pioneer 
Stud of the New Era in Horse Breed- 
ing.” The model stands under the 
dome of the building and covers a 
plot of about 8 by 12 feet. It is in- 
tended to show the arrangements of 
one of the finest horse breeding farms 
in England and great expense has 
been incurred in making the modelan 
exact representation of the famous 
stud in Highgate road, London. Brook- 
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field stud, or rather that portion of it 
shown in the Agricultural Building, is 
situated about four miles due north 
of Charing Cross on the Brookfield 
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SECTION OF THE GERMAN EXHIBIT 
(oRAWING BY Cc. H. LEDERER) 


estate, at the foot of the Highgate 
hills. The model rep-esents only the 
London or show branch of the stud, 
and coes not include the farm in 
Shenley, Hertfordshire, where 800 
acres of grass land are devoted to the 
production and rearing of the horses. 
All the buildings, as represented in 
the model, have been planned by the 
husband of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
but without any extensive object in 
view. The stud has grown so rapidly 
that numerous buildings have been 
successively added, but the arrange- 
ment taken as a whole is considered 
to be compact, convenient and emi- 
nently advantageous for the ready 
handling and good condition of the 
various classes of horses forming the 
stud. Passing through the gateway 
at the side of the registering office, 
one is mentally led through a covered 
yard, now in the course of construc- 
tion, whichis to be used for harness- 
ing and washing. Sixteen loose boxes 
for harnessed horses surround this 
yard, which runs in the direction of 
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the riding school. Coming back to 
the same gateway into the front yard 
one can see the main harness stable, 
which has recently been converted 
into stables with corner boxes holding 
seventeen horses. There is a visitors’ 
room in this stable where all the prize 
cards won by the sturdy horses are 
exhibited. ‘fhe construction of this 
stable is more fully shown in the model 
by opening the section and allowing 
the eye to wander down the aisle 
between the boxes. The riding school 
comes next to the harness stable, 
which is built in brick and iron, with 
sides bordered on the slope to prevent 
injury to young horses. Beyond this 
school is the granary, well raised from 
the ground on pedestals and capable 
of holding 300 quarters of corn. Be- 
tween these buildings and what is 
known as the circle, or row of loose 
boxes on the other side of the stud, 
is an immense show ground, well 
turfed and surrounded by a wide 
graveled track, which also leads across 
the ground, enabling horses to be 
driven in the figure 8. The loose 
boxes in the circle are constructed 
entirely of wooden battens, the floors 
being paved with rough Staffordshire 
bricks, and the roofs of thatch covered 
with tiles, thus insuring warmth in 
winter and coolness in Summer. 


The Horticultural Display 

A spectator who witnessed the 
opening of the horticultural display 
thus describes its features in the II- 
lustrated World's Fair: 


The mountain which rises majesti- 
cally from the rotunda to the dome 
was something to be long remembered 
by all who saw it—superbly clad in 
a foliage that Asia, Africa, Europe, 
America and Australia had _ been 
drawn upon to produce. There were 
towering plants with umbrageous 
fronds and denticular leaves massed 
among bamboos and cactzceous col- 
umns, flowering and phenogamous. 
And there were firs and poplars, rho- 
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dodendrons and azaleas, lilacs and 
hydrangeas, banana and citrus trees, 
bays and crotons, cannas and cycads, 
and many others conspicuous for their 
age or lineage. Passing from the 
mountain into the northeast curtain 
there may be seen a large model of the 
Capitol at Washington, made from 
marigolds dyed a silvery white. Be- 
hind this are forty-odd bearing orange, 
lemon, lime and citron trees, in ripe 
and green fruit and blossom from Los 
Angeles county, California. Upon 
the right of this curtain and extend- 
ing to the Japanese ga-den is the On- 
tario (Canada) exhibit, the fourth 
largest and one of the most valuable. 
In this are a number of palms and 
ferns and other tropical beauties, and 
among them are a number of graceful 
Norfolk pines, bays cedars, firs, 
eucalyptus and rvbber trees, and a 
collection of crotons and cycads. 


The Typical American Student 


Two statues will be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair which will present to the 
beholder, says Harper’s Bazar, the 
actual and precise proportions of the 
average human figure in the period of 
youth, founded on multitudes of de- 
tailed measurements taken in the 
same community and at the same 














IN HORTICULTURAL HOUSE 
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period. They are typical, not in 
the sense of rendering the highest 
type, but because they give the 
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average standard. They are based 
upon a vast number of measure- 
ments taken at the Harvard gymna- 
sium among the students of that in- 





. AMONG THE SHIPS 
(DRAWING BY CHARLES LEDERER) 


stitution, and a smaller number taken 
at women’scolleges. The statues dis- 
pel at a glance some of the most 
prominent bugbears that were abund- 
ant when the higher education began 
amongus. Those terrors, it will be re- 
membered, lay largely in the fear that 
the higher education for women would 
abolish the conspicuous distinctions of 
sex, and give us a race of mannish, un- 
feminine, and unattractive women. 
The first inspection of these statues 
shows how idle was this terror. 
This modern youth and maiden may 
be less beautiful than those of Greek 
days, but they are at least as abso- 
lutely distinct from one another. 
There is not a glimpse of hardening 
or masculinity in the feminine lines; 
every typical quality is there; from 
head to foot the maiden is a woman 
and nothing else. Thus much is con- 
ceded by the most critical; and only 
those who remember the early predic- 
tions to the contrary can tell the im- 
portance of this unanimous verdict. 
The secondary terror, that of physical 
injury from overstudy, is less easily 
dispelled, for the simple reason that 
there is as yet no standard by which 
to test it. 
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Costly Furs.—Boston Transcript 


The star of the collection is a man- 
tle of imperial Russian sable tails, 
931 of these costliest of appendages, 
the result of ten years’ collecting, 
having been used in its manufacture. 
Its lining, of the richest cloth of 
gold, is significant of its value, which 
is estimated at $17,500. Another 
mantle of seventy-nine sable skins 
will cost the Chicago lady anxious to 
own it the bagatelle of $6,800, while 
a third, with ninety-two sable skins 
in its apparently small compass, and 
lined with royal ermine, is priced at 
$13,500. One work of art in fur, to 
price which no attempt has yet been 
made, is in the shape of a huge 
American banner, about six feet long 
by four feet wide, with the national 
flag, eagle, shield, arms and motto, 
‘‘E Pluribus Unum.” It took overa 
year in the making, and some idea of 
the difficulty and complexity of its 
manufacture may be gathered from 
the recital of the different furs used. 
The ground of the banner is royal 
ermine. The tail of the eagle is of 
white-bear fur, and its beak and 
claws of alligator skin. Its throat is 
made of the white hairs of the black 
marten’s throat. The arrows are in 
colored otter, the stars in sea otter 
and the legend in seal. The shield, 
which is shaded with moleskin, has 
its red, white and blue shades repre- 
sented in colored ermine. It is esti- 
mated that the total value of these 
furs is considerably over $200,000, 
the collection of stuffed animals— 
including a monstrous buffalo and 
the heads and skins of lions, tigers, 
leopards, etc.—in itself representing 
the result of many years’ work and 
lavish expenditure. 


The Tiffany Exhibit 


There is a wonderful display from 
Tiffany of unmounted precious and 
semi-precious stones, showing every 
stone ever introduced into the manu- 
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facture of the fine arts, from their 
crude and original state, with the 
very matrix in which they are found, 
to the beautifully cut and highly 
polished gems as they come from the 
lapidary. In the jewelry exhibit 
there are suggestions of all styles, 
old and new. Noticeable among 
these is a large corsage ornament; it 
represents a lattice of maidenhair fern 
reaching from the center of the bust 
to either shoulder, the ends forming 
into a loop. There are about 300 
diamonds and 125 pearls in this piece. 
Another piece is a foulard or Spanish 
epaulette, which was suggested by a 
piece of rareold Spanish lace, of 
which it is an exact reproduction. 
All the minute and delicate threads 
of the lace are faithfully copied, the 
flowing ribbons are drawn together 
into a cluster at the top, and the 
whole ornament, which is intended to 
be worn upon the left shoulder, is a 
great mass of precious stones, com- 
posed of 1,000 diamonds, 1,000 
emeralds, and several large yellow 
sapphires. 


Turkish Royal Bedstead.—Chicago Record 


A bedstead in the Turkish village 
weighs two tons and a half, and more 
than half of it is alleged to be made 
of silver. The couch was once the 
property of a royal princess of the 
house of Turkey, but for many years 
has not been occupied, and was stored 
away in the Sultan’s palace. The 
bed is of the old-fashioned, high-post 
pattern, with a canopy worked out in 
massive silver filagree work, sur- 
mounted by acrown. The posts are 
round and perfectly plain, but the 
side-pieces are all carved in artistic 
floral design. The head is open-work 
and rather plain in design. The bed 
stands about five feet from the floor, 
and four steps, not unlike those 
used in the sleeping cars of to- 
day, assist the personage lucky 
enough to sleep in the silver bedstead. 





AN ELECTRICAL WONDERLAND* 





Imagine the stupendous glare of 
electric lamps equal to eighteen mil- 
lion lighted and grouped 
within the area of a small city. Then 
add the bewildering blaze of search- 
lights capable of casting a solid shaft 
of light through twenty miles of space. 
Picture the energy and illumination 
that follow, and it will give some idea 
of the part electricity is to play in the 
World’s Fair. But illumination is only 
one phase of the electrical exhibit. 
Every application of the science is 
planned for display — commercial, 
economical, decorative; in transporta- 
tion by land and water, domestic 
economy, transmission of written and 
spoken words, the reproduction of 
photographic images taken at a dis- 
tance; the use of electricity in war- 
fare and in the administration of 
justice ; the manufacture of innumera- 
ble machines and products, and the 
application of electric power in every 
form. The Electricity Building, where 
the main exhibits are installed, lies 
along the west bank of the lagoon, 
near the Grand Canal, around which 
are grouped the Administration, Ma- 
chinery, Agricultural, and Manufac- 
tures buildings. In its interior 
arrangement the floor space takes the 
form of a giant cross, marked by the 
nave and transcept. In general effect, 
the building impresses one with its 
simplicity. The whole interior is 
tinted with blue, the skylights are 
covered with blue bunting, giving 
the atmosphere within the building 
the same cerulean tint, and relieving 
the dead effect of the white light that 


candles 





* William Igleheart in the Chautauquan 
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would necessarily follow the lighting 
of all the lamps at night. Four hun- 


dred and fifty 2,o00-candle power arc 


lamps, or one to every thirty feet 
radius on the floor, have been pro- 
vided for this building alone. In ad- 
dition, individual exhibitors are ar- 
ranging to duplicate the extensive 
provision made by the Exposition 
authorities, so that all together, the 
blaze promises to be overwhelming. 
The very centre and gem of all this 
illumination will be a colossal circular 
pavilion of stained glass rising at the 
intersection of the arms of the cross 
to a height of seventy feet, and illu- 
mined from within by colored lights 
whose rays will be diffused through 
prismatic lenses. The crown of this 
striking figure will be a circle of bril- 
liant arc lamps suspended from the 
dome above. Those who are familiar 
with the plans for the pavilion say 
that nothing like it has ever been at- 
tempted either in brilliancy, beauty, 
or artistic effect. The first main 
division of the department of electric 
exhibits is devoted to a demonstration 
of the progress made in electrical 
science. Adopting a method that pre- 
vails largely in all the main exhibit 
departments, Prof. J. P. Barrett, 
chief of electricity, has arranged a 
comparative showing in which the 
first crude embodiment of an in- 
vention is ‘made the nucleus of a 
progressive collection, showing the 
evolution of the’ idea from its incep- 
tion to its last and best form. For 
instance, the original Morse telegraph 
apparatus will be installed in the sec- 
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tion allotted for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Beginning with 
that historic instrument, the student 
may see illustrations of the improve- 
ments made as the science of tele- 
graphy grew. There will be patterns 
of keys and sounders, specimens of 
wire and insulation, batteries, and all 
of the devices for maintaining cir- 
cuits. The exhibit closes with a tele- 
graph office showing the duplex 
and quadruplex instruments, the 
Wheatstone machine that multiplies 
the usefulness of the operator, the 
powerful machinery that is used to 
furnish currents in place of the old- 
fashioned batteries; the multiple 
switch-board that enables the opera- 
tor to cut in and secure connec- 
tion with any one of a_ hundred 
different wires leading to as many 
different main lines of the service. 
The telephone is treated in the same 
exhaustive and _ satisfactory way. 
Prof. Bell’s first plant—the marvel of 
its day and the forerunner of a revo- 
lution in commercial methods—will 
From this the 


be the starting point. 
investigator is led to the carbon 
transmitter, which made the instru- 
ment available commercially by in- 
creasing its power of carrying sound 


and making utterance distinct. He 
will see the various inventions in 
switch-boards, from the crude, old- 
fashioned ‘‘plug” board with its 
tangle of ‘‘drops” and limited ex- 
change facilities, down to the sec- 
tional board in operation in the great 
cities and the latest invention for 
making connections automatically, 
which promises to dispense with the 
need of operators. The crowning 
feature of the telephone display is 
the concert room, a very pretty Greek 
pavilion in Electricity Hall. The 
room seats two hundred auditors and 
is connected with New York and 
Boston by long-distance instruments. 
It is expected to offer visitors to the 
Exposition daily concerts given by 
orchestras and soloists in New York 
and Boston’ In view of the recent 
expiration of the original Bell patent 
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on the telephone, the array of five 
hundred patents covering improve- 
ments is expected to have unusual 
significance. While there is no 
official authority for saying so, it is 
very well understood that the com- 
pany expects to demonstrate by its 
display of patents the impossibility of 
any serious commercial rivalry in its 
field of monopoly, at least for a num- 
ber of years tocome. Mr. Edison’s 
kinetograph is very much in evidence. 
The instrument transmits photo- 
graphically as the telephone does 
phonetically. By means of it an in- 
dividual’s features or any other sub- 
ject can be reproduced at a distance, 
and the inventor thinks it possible in 
the near future for papers in San 
Francisco, say, to illustrate happen- 
ings of the same day in New York or 
Chicago by using the kinetograph. 
The phonograph, also, in its preferred 
form, will be shown as a factor in 
correspondence and dictation. The 
General Electric Company, which is 
a consolidation of the old Edison, 
Thomson-Houston and allied con- 
cerns, is making a formidable show- 
ing. Aside from the arc-light plant 
of the Exposition, which is all its 
own, the General Company has in- 
stalled a great show in the Electricity 
Building and has constructed two 
electric fountains for use in night 
illumination in front of the Adminis- 
tration Building. An extended de- 
scription of the fountains would be 
impossible here, but their magnitude 
may be known when it is said that 
they are each ten times as large as 
the electric fountain at the Paris Ex- 
position, The purely mechanical 
devices of the General Company’s 
section include, among other things, 
the largest dynamo ever built, a 
machine so large it had to be shipped 
to Chicago in sections and put 
together at the Exposition. Another 
feature is a 1,500-horse power elec- 
tric locomotive built for use in the 
Baltimore tunnel of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. In addition to 
this, the company furnishes all the 
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equipment for the elevated intra- 
mural railroad which will carry 
people about the Exposition grounds 
inside the inclosure. The power is 
furnished from a stationary plant 
equipped with dynamos of 35,000- 
horse power capacity. The current 
is furnished along a third rail in the 
center of the road-bed, and is ex- 
pected to keep in constant motion 
fourteen trains carrying six thousand 
passengers. Tothe student of trans- 
portation problems this will be the 
most important single display at the 
Exposition. Its power alone is ten 
times as great as the whole plant of 
the Paris Exposition. It is the first 
elevated road in this country to 
attempt the use of electricity on 
heavy traffic. The engineer in 
charge of operation and construction 
of the road assures the writer that this 
experiment will demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of electricity of large elevated 
lines where the passenger traffic justi- 
fies any heavy expenditure for 
suburban travel. He expects to 
show that the cost of the plant is 
lighter ; that the production and ap- 
plication of power are more econom- 
ical ; that the passenger can travel 
with greater comfort than by steam 
traction, and that the dividends on the 
capital invested will be much larger 
than on the best of the present systems 
using steam. The electric launches 
which are to carry passengers from 
one end of the park to the other on 
the lagoons are as much of a depart- 
ure from old methods as is the 
elevated electric road. The boats 
themselves are made by a New York 
corporation and are models in con- 
struction. Their motive power is 
furnished by storage batteries hidden 
away under the seats and beneath the 
deck of the launch’ The pilot is 
also the engineer. He occupies a 
post in the bow of the boat. By 
means of a switch and lever he regu- 
lates the speed of the boat up to ten 
miles an hour, reversing at ease or 
plunging ahead at full speed without 
the friction or loss of power incident 
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to steam machinery. When the 
charge in the batteries is exhausted 
the cells are connected with a station- 
ary plant and recharged ready for 
operation. The plans of the marine 
section contemplate a service for 
through passengers making the long 
trip through the lagoons without 
stop. Another service by what are 
known as ‘‘cab” boats will permit 
the Exposition sightseer to step 
aboard a launch at any point on the 
lagoon and stop wherever he pleases. 
These particular features are taken 
only as illustrations of the general 
plan of the exhibits—the plan of his- 
torical sequence. The same idea 
prevails in the sections devoted to arc 
and incandescent lighting. The plant 
which furnishes light and power to 
the Exposition is of itself the most 
extraordinary exhibit ever con- 
structed. When one remembers that 
the entire electrical display at the 
Centennial consisted only of a few arc 
lights, when one remembers this and 
compares it with the assured display 
at Chicago, the progress evidenced is 
almost overwhelming. As is sug- 
gested in the opening sentence, the 
illumination alone is projected ona 
scale that surpasses comprehension. 
The single plant forincandescent lights 
is made up of 12 dynamos, each witha 
capacity of 10,000 lamps, each weigh- 
ing 45,000 pounds and each driven 
by a 1,000-horse power engine at a 
speed of 200 revolutions per minute. 
The arc lights number 6,000, each 
with an illuminating power of 2,000 
candles. It requires 250 miles of 
wire to carry the current for light 
and power, and over 70 miles of 
wooden ducts, such as were used in 
the old-fashioned suction pump, to 
make connections with the main con- 
duits. The main conduit itself isa 
marvel of enterprise in a purely tem- 
porary service. It is 5,622 feet long, 
connecting all the main exhibit halls 
with the central station in Machinery 
Hall, and has room for 480 separate 
wires strung oncross-arms. In addi- 
tion it provides an underground way 
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for the innumerable telephone, tele- 
graph and fire-alarm wires, all of 
which are laid along its wide cement- 
paved floor. The outdoor illumina- 
tion of the Exposition will depend 
largely upon arc lights placed at in- 
tervals of 65 to 75 feet on all the main 
thoroughfares, and clustered in large 
groups about the main entrances to 
the buildings. Wherever it has been 
possible, the lamps on the thorough- 
fares have followed straight parallel 
lines to give the proper effect of dis- 
tance and preserve the perspectives 
which have been observed by the 
landscape architects. The posts sup- 
porting the arc lamps on the traveled 
roads are of themselves a comment 
by comparison on the ordinary street 
lamp. Instead of angular, awkward, 
squalid supports, the Exposition 
architects have adopted a very pretty 
design—a sloping cast-iron base sur- 
mounted by a wooden mast, capped 
by a lyre of gold, and canopy of gal- 
vanized iron which covers the lamp, 
which is ornamental in the daytime 
as well as useful at night. Magnifi- 
cent effects in perspective are 
achieved by the parallel rows of 
lights along the great lagoons on the 
grand court, which is to be a quad- 
rangle of illumination ev masse, and 
on the Midway Plaisance. ‘This lat- 
ter display with its bizarre architecture 
has one avenue of light a mile long 
presenting a spectacle of splendor 
that has never been equaled in the 
history of electric illumination. 


The Electric Fountains 
A writer in the Electrical World 
thus describes the mechanical part of 


this wonderfully beautiful and dazz- 


ling spectacle: 


Means of communication between 
the engines and fountains was, of 
course, necessary, and has been sup- 
plied by an electric bell with a code 
of signals. The lamps are what are 
known as standard T.-H. marine 
search-lights, but of extra power, 
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rating as high as something over 
220,000 candle power. ‘There are 
nineteen groups of jets in each foun- 
tain, and each of these is illuminated 
by a separate arc lamp whose total 
rays are reflected in parallel rays by 
silvered copper reflectors twentv-two 
inches in diameter and twelve inches 
deep. For white light the unob- 
structed rays from the arc lights pro- 
jected upward through the glass par- 
tition beneath the jets produce almost 
dazzling whiteness, but for colors, 
glass screens of the desired shades 
are interposed, and as these screens 
are red, blue, or yellow, or combina- 
tions of these colors, so do the water 
jets and sprays take on these shades 
in most brilliant hues. The screen 
itself consists of a six-leaf, fan-shaped 
arrangement attached to an upright 
spindle, each leaf of which contains a 
different color. ‘Theseare so situated 
that by revolving them through a 
greater or less angle the broader por- 
tion of any of the leaves may be in- 
terposed in the path of the rays. The 
operation of these signals is as fol- 
lows: When a change of color is de- 
sired the operator in the tower, who 
overlooks both fountains, presses the 
signal, ‘‘Stand by to change.” Sup- 
posing he desires to have the central 
geyser red, the six encircling com- 
posites blue, and the outside circle 
yellow, whatever lights had previous- 
ly been illuminated would be extin- 
guished and the red switched in the 
center row, the blue in the one marked 
2, and yellow in the one marked 3. 
This would at once illumine the lamps 
in the signal box under the fountain 
which are covered by that colored 
glass in the vertical rows, and the op- 
erator there would move the color 
screens accordingly. Scarcely less 
important than the changes in color 
are the changes in the jets of water 
issuing from the various pipes. By 
combining these two sets of changes 
only a calculation by permutations 
can give an idea of the variety of ef- 
fects which may be produced by such 
a fountain as this. 
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Why the Buildings are Whate 
Much said and 


written about the proper color to be 


has been much 


given to the exterior of the great edi- 


fices. Concerning this interesting 


question a writer in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine says: 


Experience shows, even if reason 
had not already dictated the decision, 
that the nearer they are kept to 
white the better the architecture. 
Every experiment which has been 
made to produce esthetic effects of 
texture suggested by the usual treat- 
ment of plaster objects has resulted 
in partial or in total failure, and every 
time the warm white of the staff has 
been meddled with, its glory has de- 
parted. But the conditions imposed 
by the climate, by the impossibility 
of securing a homogeneous surface, 
and by the exposure and consequent 
discecloration of a certain portion of 
the work have made it necessary to 
apply some sort of paint to all the 
buildings. Ordinary white lead and 
oil have been found to give the best 
results, for the irregular absorption of 
the staff and the weathering rapidly 
produce an agreeable, not too monot- 
onous effect, and the surface de- 
teriorates less rapidly after this treat- 
ment. The single notable exception 
to this simple scale of color is found 
on the Transportation Building, which 
has been given to Healy and Millet, 
of Chicago, to cover with polychro- 
matic decoration, carrying out the 
original intentions of the architects, 
and making it unique and splendid in 
appearance. All the statuary of this 
building is treated with bronze and 
other metals, the great portal, com- 
monly called the ‘‘ Golden Door,” is 
exceedingly rich and gorgeous in ef- 
fect, and the intricate ornamentation 
of the architectural relief decoration 
have an echoin the flat surfaces cov- 
ered with rich designs. 


The Daily Columbian 
We 


reports 


quote from Chicago press 
the 


information about a rather unique 


following interesting 


newspaper which is published every 
day in Machinery Hall: 


The Daily Columbian, which com- 
prises the first page of each of the 
five morning papers, goes to press 
about nine o’clock every morning on 
the latest style of a Walter Scott 
triple perfecting press. A duplicate 
matrix is made of the front page of 
each of the morning dailies, and one is 
sent to the stereotyping-room, which 
is in the southwest end of the build- 
ing. From these five matrices, and 
three pages furnished by the bureau 
of publicity and promotion, the Daily 
Columbian is made up. The matter 
for these three pages is gotten up 
under the editorial supervision of 
Major Moses P. Handy, ably assisted 
by that veteran newspaper man (7¢ 
journalist), Samuel Vernon Steele, 
who occupies the important position 
of city editor on the paper. The 
three pages furnished by the bureau of 
publicity and promotion are written, 
edited, put in type on type-setting 
machines, stereotyped, and printed 
on the grounds. So that a consider- 
able part of the Columbian is entirely 
prepared on the grounds, and the 
visitor who takes an interest in such 
matters has an opportunity to see all 
the various stages through which a 
great daily newspaper goes before it 
is placed in the hands of the newsboy 
for sale to the reader. All the lead- 
ing presses are represented in actual 
work in getting out the various papers. 
In the case of the afternoon papers, 
five of them are in operation at the 
same time. 


The Flags and Bunting 


Most of the flags shown, says the 
Scientific American, are the American 
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colors, but the Exposition also shows 
its own colors, and in addition there 
are the special banners and emblems 
of forty-seven different nations. All 
the American flags were made in this 
country, while most of the foreign 
flags were manufactured in France. 
The special bunting for exterior and 
interior decoration was manufactured 
on the grounds by the Exposition 
management, and over 5,000 such 
flags have been made in stock. ‘The 
flags for exterior decoration are made 
of material that is not only strong, 
but with fast colors, while the bunt- 
ing for interior use is considerably 
cheaper material. Inthe larger buiid- 
ings a large amount of this bunting is 
used; in the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts building there are at least 400 
sets of flags representing all the na- 
tions exhibiting. Hanging from the 
top of each immense truss is an Ameri- 
can flag of immense size, which is 
very conspicuous among the other 
flags. On the exterior of this build- 
ing there are 200 flagstaffs. It has 
been found quite impossible to make 
an elaborate display of the flags of 
each nation at all times, and they 
have therefore been divided into re- 
lays, as it were, by which the flags of 
sixteen different nations are exhibited 
in daily routine. 


Artistic Lamp-posts 


Even in the lamp-posts that flank 
the aisles and courts of Jackson park, 
says the Chicago Times, there is 
beauty and artistic worth. The use- 
ful is made the beautiful here in fact 
as well as in theory. Things essen- 
tially commonplace have been touched 
with the magic wand of art. The 
result is a series of pleasing surprises 
that cannot fail to be valuable to a 
nation in whom utility is a passion so 
strong that it is never subordinated to 
beauty when the latter interferes with 
cheapness or practicability. In Jack- 
son park they have consummated a 
union of the artistic and the practical 
that is charming to see because in this 
country it is so very rare. The Ex- 
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position will have failed in its highest 
purpose if the people fail to profit by 
the great lesson it teaches in this re- 
gard. A lamp-post is not as a rule a 
pretty thing to look upon. Those in 
the park are slender, graceful shafts 
that deserve room for the decorative 
effect alone. Standing against the 
white background of buildings they 
are thrown into bold relief by day. 
At night their delicately wrought caps 
and pillars are even more effective, 
rising like silhouettes amid a show 
of white and gold. Some bear the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon and 
others the diadem of United Spain, 
intertwined with the regal ““F” and 
‘*T.”” Some very estimable people 
saw fit at one time to protest against 
the cross that decorates the bases of 
some of the lamp-posts. In the elo- 
quent majesty of the divine emblem, 
so appropriate to the occasion and so 
full of historic significance, these esti- 
mable bigots saw only sectionalism. 
The protest was ignored. Hence the 
lamps still bear the royal crowns of 
Spain and the cross of Christ. In- 
dicative alike of the regal past, of 
holy inspirations, and the Church’s 
beneficence, they stand a rebuke to 
bigotry and a lesson in art. 


The Electric Elevated Railroad 

The electric elevated railroad of the 
World’s Fair, says a writer inthe En- 
gineering Magazine, is 3.10 miles 
long, and has a double track with 
loop terminals. There are ten sta- 
tions, each of which is designed, so 
far as possible, to be approached in 
each direction by an ascending grade, 
which is expected to economize the 
cost of operation. The rolling stock 
consists of eighteen trains of four 
cars each, the first car in each 
train being equipped with four motors. 
The nominal horse-power of the mo- 
tors is approximately 530 for each 
train. Each car is forty-seven feet 
long and seats ninety-six passengers. 
The electrical, conductor is a line of 
sixty-pound steel rails, placed out- 
side the traffic rails. 
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THE BANK PRESIDENT AND THE CROOK* 


‘*At one time,” said the convict 
to his cell mate in Auburn Prison, 
‘‘T kept a place in Philadelphia at 
Twenty-first and Market streets, called 
‘Cobweb Hall.’ The armory of the 
First City Troop was near me, round 
the corner. The Troop was com- 
posed of the young swells and bloods 
of the city One evening I took some 
swell friends of mine round to 
‘Chris’s’ noted place on South 
street, near the river, to see a cock- 
fight. Some of the créme de la creme 
of the straight-laced city were in our 
party. I had notified Chris before- 
hand, and he felt honored by our 
visit. He loved to see and breathe 
the aroma of real blooded stock—that 
was his expression. At the door 


Chris got me aside and whispered, 
‘Jimmy, we're going to get hauled 


to-night. Here’s the key to the 
private gate at the back. I've sta- 
tioned spies all along for ten squares. 
When the alarm is given, you lead off 
your blooded stock on the quiet. The 
rest of us must do the best we can.’ 
There was a big crowd of crooked 
blokes in the place, but they knew 
my set, and that my friends were 
under protection, so no funny busi- 
ness was attempted. First-class crooks 
respect one another and their com- 
pany. They do not hanker after 
notoriety. When bent on sport, they 
conduct themselves like gentlemen. 
The lower stratum are obedient to a 
boss, who rules them as a king does 
his slaves; he is usually a ward politi- 
cian; he stands by them when ar- 
rested, puts up bail, and gets them 


liberated when possible. They, in 
return, support him, aid his election 
to office, and act as heelers at the 
polls. Just as the cocks were pitted 
I got a silent ‘office’ (notification ) 
from Chris that the cops were near by. 
‘You’ve plenty of time to marshal 
though, Jimmy,’ he 
whispered. I drew them out quietly 
toward the back exit. None of the 
others knew of it; they didn’t get the 
tip till after my grandees were off. I 
got them in line behind me, but just 
as I was going to open the gate it was 
violently shoved in from the outside, 
hitting me in the face, and there stood 
a squad of blue-coats drawn up in 
array, under command of Lieutenant 
Mc , whom I knew well. Here was 
acrisis! It looked as if we were salted; 
but Hope was equal to the occasion. 
‘**Who are you, sir?’ Lieutenant 
Mc asked, in a stern voice. That 
gave me my cue. Quick as a flash 
I answered with dignity, ‘ This way, 
lieutenant. You'll find them inside. 
Iam Inspector Blank.’ I gave him 
a wink, and put on a bold front, as 
my craft can do. He took in the 
situation at once. He touched his 
cap to me politely, winked, and 
ordered his men to pass in, while my 
party silently and gladly passed out. 
The lieutenant supposed I had some 
crooks with me. If he had known 
who they really were, what a pretty 
penny he would have demanded next 
time we met over a bottle of Mumm! 
Some of the crooked gang, left behind 
to their fate, climbed through a 
window that opened into a cage full 


your forces, 


*From ‘‘ Confessions of a Convict,” by Julian Hawthorne (Hartranft). 
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of bears. The place was totally dark, 
and I never heard such yells as they 
set up when they found themselves 
among the bears. Among my party 
was the president of a bank — one of 
the leading banks of Philadelphia at 
that time —and reputed to be a very 
wealthy man. After we were in safety 
he beckoned me away from the rest. 
‘Mr. Hope,’ he said—they all know 
me as I am—‘I’m pleased to have 
met a born strategist. Can you call 
on me at eleven o’clock to morrow 
evening, at my house?’ And before 
I had answered he gave me explicit 
directions how I was to come in. 
I assured him he could depend on me, 
and with that we parted. The 
following evening I put on evening 
dress, hired a hack, and drove to the 
address he had given me. The house 
was a swell brown-stone front, some- 
thing new in the Quaker City at 
that time. The windows were all 
alight, carriages and lackeys about, 
and a covered awning and carpeting 
over the steps. A reception was going 
on, though my banker had never 
mentioned it. However, I found the 
side door, according to instructions, 
and rang the bell just as the old 
Independence Hall clock tolled, in 
its grave Quaker tune, the hour of 
eleven. I used to love to hear the 
sound of that historic bell. No bell 
could ever toll such melody to my 
ear, boy! The door flew open, anda 
natty lackey appeared, to whom I 
handed my card. He bowed and 
showed me into a reception-room. I 
could hear music, and the rustle 
of dresses, and conversation, and 
laughter —a continuous murmur of 
silky human voices. Presently the 
lackey returned and bowed me to 
follow him. I did so, treading on 
soft m@quette carpets. There was a 
glimpse of fair women, low-necked 
and bare-armed, and men around 
them in evening dress. Flowers were 
banked all about, and their perfume 
was wafted to me. I was shown into 
the study. Solid black-walnut book- 
cases stood against the walls, busts 
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and statuettes in the corners, pictures 
on the walls. I sat down in an easy- 
chair. In a moment a door behind 
an antique screen opened, and as I 
rose Mr. President stood before me. 
He looked portly and grand in full 
dress,a decidedly fine-looking bloke— 
or gentleman—lI ought to say. Smil- 
ingly and politely he shook me by the 
hand and motioned me back to my 
chair. ‘I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Hope. And now, if you'll excuse 
haste, we'll proceed to business at 
once. I know you are a man of busi- 
ness yourself.’ I bowed. Another 
lackey came in, carrying a silver tray 
with wine and salad. He set it down, 
and then departed noiselessly. I had 
a vague idea of what my man was up 
to, but I was not sure. I had ‘been 
there’ before, but not with him. 
‘*T declined the salad—I wish we 
had it here now!—and sipped the 
wine. It wasMumm’sextradry. No 
wine compares with that. He 
brought out a box of genuine Anti- 
quidads, and then he opened out: 
‘Mr. Hope, you know who I am, and 
I know your profession. Weare both 
bank luminaries, eh?” Here we 
smiled decorously ‘ Well, sir, I am 
insolvent! Yes, withall this luxury ’— 
noticing my look around—‘ I’m 
ruined, and all I now hope for is to 
save the credit of my name. My 
fortune goes with the bank. No 
danger of our being overheard, sir: 
the walls are padded and the door is 
locked. Now, Mr. Hope—fill your 
glass, sir—there’s $50,000 in the 
vaults of my bank for you, and your 
way to it opened before you. I want 
youtorob the bank.’ I tell you, boy, 
his grand, cool manner was splendid- 
ly done. That word ‘rob’ made me 
start; and I don’t scare easy. ‘ Spec- 
ulation ruined me,’ he wenton. ‘I’m 
behind, hundreds of thousands. This 
is my only recourse. My reputation, 
my children’s future, my wife 
Here his robust voice became shaky. 
This family business touched me. To 
see a grand-appearing man like him, 
a man of his high-standing, come 
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down to planning theft, and all for 
the sake of those he loved, made me 
feel queer all over. I took upa book. 
He braced himself and went on: ‘All 
depends on carrying out this scheme. 
Will you undertake it, and keep that 
sum which you will find in the vault 
for your trouble?’ I looked down at 
the book and said nothing. ‘To be 
perfectly candid with you—and I am 
told, and can see for myself, that you 
are a candid man, Mr. Hope——’ I 
bowed. ‘Whether you accept my pro- 
posal or not, I am, from the social 
point of view, safe. Were you to 
make known the purport of this 
interview, I should deny it, and no 
one would take your word against 
mine. As a man of the world, 
you understand that, and I hope 
you will pardon my _ frankness.’ 
I put down the book, lifted my 
glass; he did the same; we touched, 
and drank in silence. I never ques- 
tioned that grand old _ patriarch’s 
word. We fell to discussing the de- 
The night-watch- 


tails of the plan. 
man of his bank was to be called off 
on the appointed night: the president 


would see to that. I was to fix the 
cop on the beat. I can recall every 
word of that conversation. At last, 
all the preliminaries having been ar- 
ranged, we rise, and he grasps my 
hand in a brotherly shake. He took 
me back by the same way I came. 
The music was still going on. The 
fair ladies and honest men were talk- 
ing and laughing, and there were we, 
a bank-burglar and a bank-president 
thief! the thought of the robbery we 
had’ planned mingled with thoughts 
of honor and home-love and sanctity 
in my brain. We reached the door. 
‘Mr. Hope,’ he said as he bade me 
good-by, ‘the reason I asked you to 
come to this private door to-night, 
instead of the front entrance, is be- 
cause one of the chief of police’s men 
is on duty there, and I didn't know 
as you’d care to meet him.’ We ex- 
changed a quiet smile; he helped me 
on with my ulster, politely opened the 
door for me, and off I went. I se- 
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lected my parties for the job, and we 
set to work. We found that the 
cop on the beat was an Irishman, and 
we set an Irishman to get hold of 
him and wind him up. On the ap- 
pointed night we got into a hack and 
drove to a rum-shop near the bank. 
If hackmen would only talk, what 
racy tales they could tell of crime, 
mystery and Don Juanism! Crooked 
people hire more hacks than any other 
class. We were got up in solid style, 
to look like a party of swells out for 
a lark; but underneath our outer 
clothes each of us wore a suit of 
bank-watchmen’s togs and carried the 
regulation bank-lantern. One man 
was stationed outside the plant, to 
give warning of any danger by whist- 
ling a popular air. Everything was 
fixed straight. My motto in business 
has always been Davy Crockett’s: 
‘ Besure you're right—then go ahead !’ 
The only thing we had to fear was the 
roundsman or some officious fly cop. 
We had keys to both front and back- 
doors. It was a grand, gala job. 
We walked boldly in the front way. 
The screw and the jack, the most 
powerful tools in a burglar's kit, did 
their work quickly. Safes in those 
days were not built as strong as they 
are now. Ina few minutes we were 
pulling out and ransacking papers 
and turning over boxes, looking for 
boodle. We searched and searched; 
at last a small package of notes ap- 
peared. We opened it and found just 
$700. It was nothing—a mere drop 
in the bucket! At it we went again, 
scattering papers about, getting angry 
and tired, sweat streaming down our 
faces. Burglary is hard work while it 
lasts, for mind and body work together, 
At last we all stopped and stared 
at one another. Each sought some 
encouragement in the others, and 
found none. What was the mean- 
ing of it, anyhow? We_ were 
fooled — that’s what it meant! 
There was not another dollar in 
sight. No use searching any further; 
we had been through everything 
again and again. We were beat; and 
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all of a sudden, regardless of the 
danger, we all burst out la@mghing. 
The laugh was on us, but we had to 
give vent to our feelings somehow. 
Seven hundred dollars! Just enough 
for a good supper at Petrie’s. So 
now I know that my polished high- 
toned banker, a time-honored citizen 
of Philadelphia, and president of a 
leading financial institution of that 
immaculate city, had basely lied to 
me. It shook me out of what was 
left of my faith in man. I swear be- 
fore my Maker, I would rather have 
lost $50,000 than lose my belief in 
such a man. I had trusted to his 
word of honor. Even the common 
sneak-thief keeps his word to his pals 
—it’s his capital. But this bank- 
president had sunk lower than that. 
Well, we got out quietly, found our 
hackman, paid him, and then went to 
Minton’s for our supper. We would 
have gone to Petrie’s, but we were 
not dressed for it. Next morning the 


papers came out with scarce head- 


lines: ‘Bank burglary! Loss half a 
million! President prostrated!’ and 
all the rest. That banker would 
have made a splendid confidence 
man. He retained his position, how- 
ever, and was honored and respected 
by all. The directors paid up, the 
bank resumed, and is now once more 
one of the most solid in Philadelphia 
It sounds like a romance, but it’s hard 
fact, every word of it. As for us, 
we swallowed our dose like men.” 


A PASTEL ON ROULETTE 
New York Herald 


Merrily the little ball whirls around. 

Anxious faces watch its gyrations. 
The lights glare. There is a rattle of 
chips as nervous hands hurriedly drop 
them here and there upon the various 
numbers or cross lines that mark the 
surface of the table. 

A dozen men are gathered about 
watching and waiting. 

What a study their faces present. 

And the little ball whirls merrily. 

How anxiously does each regard 
the numbers upon which he has placed 
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his chips. Surely his turn must come 
at last. Every square, every cross 
line is covered, One, at least, of the 
dozen anxious watchers will soon find 
himself richer by many chips. 

The croupier smiles. What mat- 
ters it to him where the ball falls? 
He will pay the winner with the 
losings of the others. He knows this 
and he smiles. 

And the little ball whirls merrily. 

Its momentum gradually decreases. 
Gradually it approaches the niche 
where it will finally rest. Will it be 
a seven? Or, perhaps, a twenty? 

There; it falls! Seven! Yes. No! 
It bounces out again. It rolls, and. 
then, as if it were a thing of life, it 
seeks a spot and rests there. 

Again the chips rattle. They are 
being gathered toward the opposite 
side of the table, where stands the 
croupier, There is no joy among the 
faces of the players. The joy is all 
in the face of the croupier. 

For he smiles. 

He has every reason to. The ball 
has fallen into the double zero. 

It was the only square that had re- 
mained uncovered. 


TRUTHFUL ADVICE 
Harper’s Bazar 


“‘T'll tell you a. story,” said 
papa to Bobbie. ‘‘ There was once 
a boy who climbed up into an ap- 
ple-tree to steal apples. The 
farmer came along and told the boy 
to get down from the tree. But the 
boy paid no attention. Then the 
farmer threw grass at the boy. But 
the boy did not mind that. Then the 
farmer threw apples at the boy, but 
even they did not bring him down 
from the tree. So finally the farmer 
took some stones and threw at him, 
and the boy came down the tree in 
short order. ‘‘ Now don’t you think,” 
said Bobbie's papa, ‘‘ it would have 
been better for the boy to come down 
when first spoken to?” ‘‘No,” said 
Bobbie, with all the audacity of a 
five-year-old; ‘‘he had time to eat 
more apples.” 
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‘* Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu’il le 
croit.” 

He is forty-five years old. He is 
erudite, classic, and scholarly. He 
knows everything. What can be 
duller than a man who knows every- 
thing? He is scientific and botanical. 
He wears grey thread gloves—a size 
too large—goloshes and a comforter. 
And yet when his college presents 
him with a living—a remote living in 
the wilds of an eastern county—he 
purposes to be married. This Fossil 
with traces of an ice age clearly left 
on his formal manners and punctilious 
and guarded speech, engages himself 
to Leonora. Leonora is romantic as 
her name declares. But Leonora’s 
guardian is eminently practical. 
Thinks the college living will do. 
And so Leonora is bethrothed to it. 
Leonora is sweet and twenty. With 
brown curls tied at the back of her 
head with a ribbon. With an arch 
smile. With a charming gift of sing- 
ing—to the harp. Sve is not erudite. 
It is not the fashion for young ladies 
to be erudite in her time. When her 
elderly lover shows her specimens 
through a microscope—which is his 
ridiculous old way of expressing ad- 
miration for her—she is never able to 
decide whether she is looking at a 
flower or a beetle. She is wholly 
volatile and lovely and inattentive. 
All his love-making is full of instruc- 
It is an absurd, pedantic way 
of showing one’s affection. But it is 
almost the only way he has. And 
there are worse, perhaps. They go 


tion. 


*Cornhill Magazine. 
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for their honeymoon to the Riviera. 
And the Riviera of forty years ago 
had much more of heaven and less of 
earth about it than the Riviera of the 
present day. Beneath the deep eter- 
nal blue and the everlasting sunshine 
of its skies the Fossil's punctilious 
formality melts a little. He still goes 
about in a comforter and searches for 
specimens through near-sighted spec- 
tacles. But under the balmy warmth 
of an Italian sun—and of Leonora— 
his chilliness of manner experiences a 
slight thaw. It is thought that for 
those few brief weeks he is, in some 
very slight degree of course, as another 
man might be. It is certain that his 
botanical friends at Cambridge are con- 
siderably disappointed in the collection 
of Italian flora he has to show them on 
his return home. Perhaps the fos he 
has studied most is the flower-faced 
Leonora at hisside. Leonora with her 
poke-bonnet hung upon her arm, with 
her curls shaken back, and her wicked, 
laughing, roguish face turned up to 
his—looking for all the world like one 
of these ridiculous pictures in an old- 
fashioned Book of Beauty. Leonora 
hates science—and stops the scientist’s 
prosy mouth with a kiss. Leonora 
can't bear botany, and likes the flow- 
ers much better without those inter- 
minable Latin names attached to 
them. Isshe in love with her Fossil. 
Who shall say ? It is preposterous and 
unnatural that she should be. But the 
preposterous and unnatural both hap- 
pen occasionally. Is her Fossil in 
love with her? A hideous old fright 
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in goloshes, a tedious moth-eaten old 
bookworm has no right to be in love. 

Then they go home to the country 
vicarage. ‘The country vicarage is 
the incarnation of dullness, dampness, 
and ugliness. And Leonora sings 
about the house and scandalizes the 
servants. The furniture is immense- 
ly solid and frightful. And Leonora’s 
shawl is thrown here and her work 
—in dreadful disorder—there, and 
roses from the garden in great bowls 
everywhere. The Fossil, before he 
was married, had drawn up a solid 
code of rules for the guidance of the 
household. A bell to tell them to get 
up; a bell to teil them tocome down; 
a bell for prayers; a bell to begin 
breakfast, and a bell to finishit. And 
Leonora stops her ears when she 


hears these warnings, and is never 
less than ten minutes late for meals. 
The Fossil sits in his study, scientific 
and theological, and Leonora breaks 
in upon this sanctum, without tapping, 
with her face glowing and laughing, 


and shuts up the abstruse work with 
a bang. She drags the Fossil into the 
garden without his goloshes. When 
she wants to do something incom- 
patible with his Evangelical prin- 
ciples, she lays her fresh face against 
his parchment cheek and says it isn’t 
any good saying ‘‘ No,”’ because she 
really Must. And she always does. 
The Fossil had a great scientific work in 
hand when he was married—an elabor- 
ate treatise upon the Paleozoic Epoch 
—-but it proceeds lamentably slow. 
He attempts to write in the evening 
after dinner, and Leonora draws out 
the harp from its corner and sings to 
it. She sings ‘‘Rose Softly Bloom- 
ing ’ and ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks,” and 
the great work does not proceed at 
all. Then Leonora is ill, and the 
little daughter is dead before she is 
born. But Leonora is soon better— 
well enough to lie on the sofa and be 
sweet, foolish, and tiresome once 
more. The Fossil sits by her side 
gravely. Sometimes he brings her 
flowers, without their botanical 
names. 
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To the last Leonora is very much 
better—‘“‘Nearly quite well” in answer 
to a daily question. On the last 
evening the Fossil is proposing a 
change to the seaside to complete 
her cure, and she dies with a smile 
and a jest, infinitely tender and 
selfless, upon her lips. | He appears 
at Leonora’s funeral actually in a red 
comforter. There are no signs of 
emotion upon his face. The lines 
may be a trifle deeper upon it, 
perhaps; but then he was always 
deeply lined, so that does not count. 
He completes the great work; he 
draws up a new and more ridiculous 
code of rules for his household; and 
then he marries again. His wife is 
perfectly virtuous, amiable, and mean- 
ingless. She obeys the belis to a 
second; she never interrupts his 
studies; she never lets the children 
disturb him; his comforter and gloves 
are never out of their places. She is 
a sweet wife—a great deal too good 
for him. He grows duller and more 
erudite yearly. The chill formality 
of his manner repulses the parishion- 
ers and frightens his children. He 
attempts to teach these children out 
of his fusty stores of scientific lore, 
but they are too awe-struck to com- 
prehend anything—supposing that 
they had the ability, which they have 
not. Their mother dies; they grow 
up and go out into the world. As 
far as the Fossil is concerned, they 
are virtually dead also; but then, as far 
as he is concerned, they might almost 
as well never have been alive. He is 
not more lonely than he has been for 
twenty years. He passes all day in 
his study among his books. That 
the room is damp and dreary matters 
little to him. The books are behind 
the time. He is behind the time him- 
self. Between him and the musty 
work over which his old head bends 
comes sometimes a vision of the days 
that once were and never will be any 
more. The Italian sunshine above, 
the touch of a hand, the sound of a 
laughing voice, a girl’s face, brilliant 
and tender, and he sees— Leonora. 
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The Comte de Paris was coming 
to America. Madame Céleste read the 
news in the Morning Record, and then 
pressed it rapturously to her heart, call- 
ing it an evangelist among news- 
papers. There was a stately, exquisite 
dignity about Madame Céleste, which 
must have emanated from within, as 
it certainly was not the result of 
inches, though she wore her white 
hair pompadour and piled it high into 
elaborate coils and puffs to increase 
her stature. This coiffure was a thing 
of always; it rose as elegantly behind 
the tin coffee-pot of a morning as it did 
of an evening behind the tureen of 
thin soup. Madame Céleste was an 
anachronism: put a touch of rouge on 
the thin cheeks, and a tiny patch 
beneath the bright, sunken eyes, and 
before you would stand the court 
lady of a hundred years ago, in 
the thin disguise of a shabby black 
gown, shiny on the back, white at 
the seams, and patched at the el- 
bows. Madame was like a pastel, 
soft, delicate, faintly colored. 
The old countess, her mother, had 
considered rough, vulgar, big-hearted 
Luke a lesser evil than starvation, so 
Madame had married him. She her- 
self would have preferred the other 
alternative. She dutifully accepted 
her plebeian lover, however; was 
distantly civil to him for twenty years, 
and then buried him. Possibly Luke 
was not sorry to be buried: hides and 
tallow had played him false toward 
the end,’ and life by Madame’s side 
was a cheerless thing; besides, there 
was some one waiting for him up 
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above, a gentle, girlish little wife, 
underbred, but loving. No, on the 
whole, Luke was not sorry to be buried. 
Madame Céleste was enthusiastically 
French, though it was forty years 
since her father, a visionary soul, and 
the last leaf on the dying family tree, 
had migrated to America in search of 
fortune and found a grave. Madame 
was twenty atthe time. She left a 
lover behind, among the untended 
vines and the crumbling chateaux, 
but she went without question: what 
question could there be when both of 
them were poor? Madame’s heart, how- 
ever, remained in France, and she 
had to do without one after that, 
which was of little consequence to her, 
but of a great deal to Luke Mullins. 
France kept her allegiance, too, as 
well as her heart: she was more 
royalist than the Comte de Paris 
himself. He, good soul, after a fifty- 
years’ acquaintance with his royal 
self, may have had some doubts as to 
his own absolute perfection; Madame 
had none. The thought of actually 
seeing him thrilled her royal heart. 
It would be, she felt, like a bit of the 
old life she had been starving for so 
long. Madame’s smile grew dreamier 
as she dwelt upon it, and a tender 
dimness softened her bright eyes. 
The past came back to her, fresh and 
clear as yesterday. The old gray 
chateau rose before her, its sweet, 
quaint garden about it, its broad, low 
fields beyond; there were the prim 
poplars stretching away in stiff lines 
along the white, straight road, and 
coming through the dust beneath them 


*Condensed from sketch by C. K. Rathbone, in Lippincott’s. 
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Monsieur le Curé, his soutane flapping 
in the wind. Old mére Marcell’s 
crooning reached her faintly, and the 
noise of her sabots, as she clattered 
to and fro with water from the well. 
Then, blotting out all else, rose her 
lover’s face,and Madame’s lips ceased 
smiling, but her eyes grew softer still 

‘**T shall, of course, go to welcome 
the prince,” Madame Céleste went 
on, ‘‘and I should wish to carry him 
a bunch of lilies,—lilies of France; a 
little offering of loyalty.” 

Angy dropped her sewing. 

‘*Lilies! Why, they cost I don’t 
_know how much!” 

“Yes,” assented Madame gently. 

Angy was tired: she had been sew- 
ing all day, and her head ached. ‘‘I 
can’t work any harder,” she cried, 
desperately. ‘‘When it’s anything 
in reason, I’m sure I’m ready and 
willing, but as to killing myself just 
to give a silly bunch of lilies to a man 
I don’t care a rap about, I—well, I 
just can’t!” 

Madame’s lip trembled. She was 
hurt to the heart. It was unreason- 
able of her, but it was Madame’s way 
to be unreasonable. 

“TI shall not ask you to work any 
harder,” she said. ‘‘I am sorry I 
spoke. It is no matter. There are 
many little things I can quite well do 
without: one gets to think some things 
necessities which are really only 
luxuries, ” 

‘*T didn’t mean it!” cried Angy, 
already repentant. ‘‘Of course, if 
you want them, I will help.” 

‘*No,”’ said Madame, in a quivering 
voice: ‘‘they shall be bought with no 
unwilling sacrifice.” 

The day of the Comte de Paris’s 
arrival Madame Céleste went to her 
room and locked the door, turning 
the key softly in order not to attract 
Angy’s attention. Then, still softly, 
she took down two small looking- 
glasses from the wall, glasses of that 
wavy, distorting type which might 
have been circulated instead of tracts 
by a society for the suppression of 
vanity. Madame stood them up 
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against the wall, placing them one 
upon the other. She put a couple of 
flat-irons on the floor against the 
lower one, to keep it from slipping, 
and the upper one she braced with 
two chair-backs. Then she took her 
stand before this extemporized pier- 
glass. Madame was small, but the 
pier-glass was smaller: she was obliged 
to choose between viewing her feet or 
her head. Madame laid her hand on 
her heart, placed her feet in the 
second position, and with an expres- 
sion of earnest gravity, watching the 
result anxiously in the two sections 
of wavy mirror, she courtesied low to 
the reflection of herrusty black petti- 


coat. Her knees trembled under her; 
they were very old and stiff, but 
they were very loyal; bend to 
their prince they must, and it 


behooved them to make ready. Up 
and down they went, the poor old 
knees, getting very weary and very 
shaky, but Madame was not to be 
satisfied until she could see the top- 
most puff of her stately white head 
below the pine frame of the mirror. 
So far only her eyes had appeared: 
the stiff old knees must bend lower. 

‘“*T am sadly out of practice!” 
sighed Madame Céleste. 

She was much t'1inner and frailer 
than she had been six weeks before. 
Her pale lips had a pinched look, and 
there were darker lines beneath her 
eyes, which made them seem brighter 
and more sunken than ever. 
Madame had made her economies. 

” When she had at last succeeded in 
making her knees renew the days of 

her youth, she carefully brushed her — 
plain black bonnet, smoothed out its 
well-worn strings, and inked the seams 
of her only gown. She laid the bon- 
net and an old-fashioned silk mantle 
over the back of a chair; the mantle 
was very shiny; Madame held it up 
to the light, and sighed; then she 
placed a pair of much-mended gloves 
and a fresh pocket-handkerchief be- 
side it. Her heart beat with expec- 
tation as she made her simple prepar- 
ations. The rain was coming heavily 
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down, making treacherous puddles in 
the uneven flagging, when she started 
on her pilgrimage the next morning. 
Angy had insisted upon her wear- 
ing rubbers, and had lent her her 
own, which were much too large 
and kept slipping off at the 
heels. In one hand she carried the 
lilies for which she had saved and 
pinched, and in the other a very large 
umbrella; one of its ribs had become 
loosened from its rusty cotton cover- 
ing, and stuck nakedly out, like a 
long skeleton finger. It. mortified 
Madame greatly; she had not noticed 
it when she started. It tried her, too, 
being a dainty, tidy soul, that, having 
no hand with which to hold them, her 
skirts grew bedraggled and flapped 
damply about her ankles. It was 
a long walk, and the lilies and the 
umbrella were very heavy. In the 
Comte de Paris’s anteroom she took 
off her rubbers and left the um- 
brella. 

‘* Madame Céleste, ¢e de Bernan- 
nes,” announced the attendant, open- 
ing the door of the hotel suite devoted 
to the prince. 

Madame advanced up the room 
with stately grace: one quite forgot 
the shabby bonnet and the draggled 
skirt. She was grande dame now as 
always; nothing could alter that. As 
she approached, the Comte de Paris 
stepped out from among the little 
group of gentlemen at the farther end 
of the room, and Madame Céleste 
began her long-practiced courtesy. 
But, alas! her tired knees failed her; 
they had come so far, they were such 
stiff old knees: she faltered, swayed, 
and dropped the lilies; she would 
have fallen had the prince not 
caught her and lifted her to her feet. 
For the next half-hour Madame 
Céleste truly lived. Like a flower 
that blossoms only in its native air, 
she bloomed into sudden radiance and 
color. Her bearing, her manner, took 
on new and exquisite dignity and 
grace. She grew witty, spirituelle, 
epigrammatic. Her voice, her smile, 
her mien, all breathed a rare, delicate 





charm, like a fine subtile fragrance, a 
breath from out the stately drawing- 
rooms of the past. It was Madame 
Céleste who held court for that half- 
hour, not the prince. But a half-hour 
is so short! Madame heard the door 
swing open again, and felt that hers 
was over. It was only one of the 
prince’s suite who entered, however, 
a distinguished-looking man, white- 
headed, but erect and soldierly. 

‘* Ah, de Courvalles, back already?” 
said the prince. 

‘*T have been gone an hour, mon- 
sieur,” answered the old man. ‘‘I 
feared I was late.”’ 

‘*Time in Madame’s presence has 
flown!” said the prince, gallantly. 

But for once Madame Céleste was 
ready with no graceful response. 

‘* De Courvalles!”’ she cried, trem- 
ulously. She stood as if in a dream. 
Monsieur de Courvalles’s voice and 
face wakened in her a vague, 
sweet recollection. The past seemed 
to sweep back, and she was young 
again: the shadows of the chateau 
walls fell on her once more as of old, 
its garden-odors reached her, the 
poplars rustled, and mére Marcelle’s 
sabots clattered on the stones. Again 
it was the day when she and Raoul 
had said good-by. A faint, lovely 
flush stole into Madame’s thin cheek, 
a soft, almost youthful light quivered 
over her worn old face, and her lips 
fell again into their old tender curves. 
Forgetting the eyes fixed upon her, 
the prince, etiquette, all, she stretched 
out her trembling hands in their 
shabby, ill-fitting gloves. 

**Raoul! Raoul!” she cried. 

But there was no answering light 
in Monsieur de Courvalles’s eyes. 

**You do not know me,” said Ma- 
dame, gently, her hands still out- 
stretched. ‘‘It is no wonder, it is so 
many yea.s since we met. I am 
Céleste, Raoul.” 

‘‘Ah!”’ said Monsieur de Courvalles, 
vaguely, ‘“‘l am charmed,—charmed, 
madame.” 

The far-away spring-time idy! had 
faded from his mind; it was buried 
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under the roses of many summers 
and many winters’ snows. 

Madame Céleste dropped her hands. 
For one long, silent moment the old 
eyes met. Monsieur de Courvalles 
was troubled; it annoyed him to find 
his memory at fault,—respecting a 
lady, too! It was unpardonable. 
A chill stole over Madame Céleste’s 
heart. Slowly the expectation died 
out of her eyes, and the tender light, 
which had lent her face a sudden 
semblance of youth, faded away. 
Raoul had forgotten! Madame with- 
drew her eyes. 

‘*It is pleasant to see a familiar 
face in a strange land, monsieur, 
and your name recalls memories 
of my childhood,” she said, and 
smiled. 

The rain was falling still when 
Madame started homeward. She had 
a free hand now, but she did not hold 
her skirts; they grew soaked and 
heavy, and her rubbers still slipped at 
the heels; but Madame did not care. 
She did not even think to turn the 
naked umbrella rib discreetly out of 
view. The umbrella was very heavy, 
but Madame’s heart was heavier; it 
felt cold and still, like a dead thing. 
Raoul had forgotten her, forgotten 
even her name! At last Madame put 
away her needle, and laid her worn 
thimble in its corner of her work-box. 
Then she folded her work carefully. 
It was finished. ‘‘Everthing is fin- 
ished,” thought Madame. 

She was not sorry: she was only 
very tired. She was like a child who 
had stayed through the play, had seen 
the end, and watched the curtain fall, 
and wanted to go hometobed. The 
play had been a sad one; the child 
was glad it was over; it was tired, 
and one of its illusions had been de- 
stroyed: the hero was not a hero, 
after all; he had come out before the 
curtain and bowed and smiled; the 
child had seen him plainly: he was 
just like other men, only painted and 
bewigged. When the fever broke, 
the doctor said that Madame Céleste 
was doing well. 
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“You will soon be better!” Angy 
cried, kissing her weak hands. 

Madame smiled: she knewso much 
better than that. What more was 
there? Everything was finished. 

Then by and by, with her hand in 
Angéle’s, she fell asleep: she was 
very tired; 
asleep. 


she was glad to fall 


POLITE TO STRANGERS 
Bile TO ccivce sess te sdene: seteewsine - The Century 


Mrs. Kirby was a woman not easily 
embarrassed or discomposed. She 
had lived for many years in a small 
Vermont town, where her opinion was 
greatly respected. One fall, after the 
house-cleaning was finished, and the 
usual preparations for Winter were 
completed, Mrs. Kirby decided to 
visit a sister in Philadelphia. It was 
the first journey of any length she 
had ever made, and her preparations 
occupied much time and thought. “I 
had a real good time,” she said to her 
daughter after her return. ‘‘ Your 
aunt Ellen was tickled to death to see 
me, an’ she’s well situated to have 
company. She has water right in her 
sink, an’a gir] todo most of the heavy 
work, an’ a boy to sort of chore 
round, so ’t I didn’t feel I was puttin’ 
her to any extra work, or takin’ up 
the time she needed fer housework. 
We went consid’abul; rode on the 
street-cars whenever we felt like it; 
an’ I begun to feel as if I hadn’t a 
thing to do except enjoy myself. I 
dunno as I ought to speak ‘bout it, 
but there’s one thing your aunt Ellen’s 
a little careless "bout. I hate to say 
it, but it did seem to me she was get- 
tin’ in the habit of drinkin’. I didn’t 
feel to say much ’bout it to her, be- 
cause I see that most of her neighbors 
an’ women who lived there was jest 
the same. ‘Bout every time we went 
to the stores or anywhere, Ellen would 
say that she must stop somewhere 
an’ have a glass of soda or vichy, or 
some of these fixed-up drinks. I 
used to watch her careful, but ’t never 
seemed to have any effect on her. 
She ’d ’most always ask me to have 
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some, but I didn’t encourage her by 
drinkin’ with her. She said they was 
healthy, an’ maybe they be, but it’s a 
habit I don’t approve of. We all know 
where it leads to. The people was all 
dreadful pleasant. I never see the 
beat of ’em fer politeness. The con- 
ductors on the horse-cars always 
called me ‘lady.’ ‘ Here’s your street, 
lady,’ they’d say. I felt some set up 
‘bout that fer a spell, till Ellen said 
they said it to everybody. An’ the 
waiters in the restaurants, they were 
certainly the best-mannered men I 
ever saw—an’ fine-lookin’ men too. 
Your aunt an’ ] went in to what they 
call a Junchroom one day, an’ the 
waiter wouldn't even let us pass our 
plates; he jest flew right round, look- 
in’ as smilin’ as though he was enjoy- 
in’ himself at a great rate. We got 
through, an’ got up to go out, and as 
we walked along he came right up 
front of me, an’, bowin’ as polite as 
you please; held out his hand. Now 
I don’t ever want to hurt nobody’s 


feelin’s, an’ when [I see the man ex- 
pected me to shake hands with him, I 
didn’t draw back; I reached my hand 
right out, an’ said, ‘Good day,’ jest 
as polite as I would hev to the minis- 


ter. ‘Beg pardon lady; you've for- 
got the napkin,’ says he. I didn’t 
know then but what they give their 
customers a napkin the first meal, 
so’s to encourage ’em to come again; 
but says I, ‘Oh, I don’t want the nap- 
kin.” But he kept kind o’ followin’ 
along, an’ your aunt Ellen, who 
stopped to pay fer our dinner, got 
along then, an’ says she, ‘ Melissa, 
you ’re takin’ off the napkin,’ an’, 
sure enough, there I was a-paradin’ 
out with that napkin tucked under my 
chin. I give it to the man, an’ he 
seemed dreadful glad to get it. I 
s’pose he thought I was a shoplifter 
an’ he’d have to lose it. But he was 
very polite, bowed jest the same, an’ 
that was the way with everybody; 
they seemed to know that I was a 
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stranger, an’ wanted me to hev a 
pleasant visit an’ go home pleased 
with the town. An’I did. I hed as 
good a time as anybody could hev 
away from home. I spent consid’abul, 
but I don’t begrudge it. I always 
meant to travel an’ see what there was 
to be seen; an’ I hev now, an’I can 
be more contented to stay where I 
be.” 
DOGBERRY IN TEXAS 

John Gilmer Speed 

Down in Southwestern Texas, just 
about midway between Houston in 
the East and El] Paso in the West, 
and very near to the Rio Grande, the 
Southern Pacific Railway has built 
over the Pecos River the highest 
bridge in the United States. Indeed 
its height of 320 feet is only exceeded 
by two bridges in the world—one in 
the Andes of Peru, and the other in 
the Himalaya Mountains. Just be- 
fore this bridge was finished one of 
the workmen fell from it, and was of 
course killed. The county judge was 
summoned from Langtry, the town 
nearest to the bridge, to hold a 
‘‘crowners quest.” The judge ar- 
rived with a great concourse of peo- 
ple, all anxious to serve on the jury. 
Proceedings were begun by examining 
the body of the dead man. Upon 
this were found a loaded revolver and 
forty dollars in cash. Perceiving 
these the judge said: ‘*There ain’t 
nothing to do about this case, gentle- 
men of the jury. The man’s dead, 
and it’s perfectly plain how he met his 
death. But what I want to know is, 
what was he doing with that gun? 
That’s agin the laws of Texas. He 
ain’t here to explain, but because a 
man takes it into his head to put on 
wings and mount to the skies is no 
reason why the great State of Texas 
should be defrauded. Law is law, and 
justice is justice. I fine him forty 
dollars for carrying a deadly weapon.” 
It is needless to say that the fine was 
paid. 


Harper's 
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The tomb of Elihu Yale, who 
founded the college in New Haven, 
is in North Wales, ten miles from 
Hawarden Castle, where Mr. Glad- 
stone lives. He is buried in the 
church-yard at Wrexham, in front of 
the church door. The tombstone 
bears this inscription: 

Born in America, in Europe bred. 
In Africa travelled, and in Asia wed, 
Where long he lived and thrived; in London 
dead, 
Much good, some ill he did, so hope all’s 
even. 
And that his soul thro’ mercys gone to 
heaven. 

This inscription was almost worn 
out by exposure and time, but it was 
recently restored by some Yale men 
who visited the churchyard a few 
years ago and is now legible. 


The presidential poem up to date is 
as follows: 


First stands the lofty Washington, 

The nobly great immortal one; 

The elder Adams next we see, 

And Jefferson comes number three; 

‘Then Madison is fourth, you know, 

The fifth one on the list, Monroe; 

The sixth, then Adams comes again, 

And Jackson, seventh, in the train; 

Van Buren, eighth, upon the line, 

And Harrison counts number nine; 

The tenth is Tyler in his turn, 

And Polk the eleventh, as we learn; 

The twelfth is Taylor in rotation, 

The thirteenth, Fillmore in succession; 

The fourteenth, Pierce has been selected, 

Buchanan, fifteenth is elected, 

Sixteenth, Lincoln rules the nation. 

Tohnson, seventeenth, fills the station; 

Eighteenth,Grant a second term was there, 

Nineteenth, Hayes fills the Presidential 
chair; 

Twentieth, Garfield becomes the nation’s 
head, 

Twenty-first. on Arthur fell the mantle of 
the dead; 

Twenty-second, Cleveland by the people 
called, 

Harrison, twenty-third. is elected and in- 
stalled. 


John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 


fourth son of Edward III., gave the 
following quaint grant to the Bur- 


goynes of Sutton Park in Bedford- 


shire: 
I, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and do grant 
To Roger Burgoyne, 
And heirs of his loin, 
Both Sutton and Potten 
Until the world’s rotten. 


William the Conqueror, about two 
hundred years before, made a perpet- 
ual gift of sundry and certain lands 
in the following terms: 

I, William, King, the third year of my 
reigne, 

Give to thee Norman Hunter;to me that 
art both Life and Deere, 

The Hop and the Hopton, all the bounds 
up and downe, 

Under the Earth to Hell, above the Earth 
to Heaven, 

And from me and from mine, 

To thee and to thine, 

As good, and as fair, 

As ever they mine were. 

To witness that this is soothe. 

I bite the white wax with my tooth 

Before Megge, Mawd, and Margery, 

And my youngest son Henry, 

For one bow and broad arrow, 

When I come to hunt upon Yarrow. 


Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the 
‘Poet at the Breakfast Table,” gives 
the following sounds as characteristic 
of certain letters: B and P, peremp- 
tory; R, vibrating; K, brittle; S, 
insinuating; F, feathery; V, velvety; 
M, bell-voiced; A, tranquil; E, pen- 
etrating; H, cooing; O, emotional. 


State Names Translated.— Boston Transcript 


‘““The Great Land.” 
‘* Here We Rest” (Mus- 


Alaska 
Alabama 
cogee). 
Arkansas—‘‘ Bow (Indians) on the 
Smoke Water.” 
Arizona—“ Sand Hills.” 
California—‘‘ Hot Furnace.” 
Colorado—‘‘ Ruddy ” (River). 
Connecticut—‘‘ Long River.” 
Dakota—‘‘ Allied ” (Indian tribes). 
Delaware—In honor of Thomas 
West, Lord De La Warre, Governor 
of Virginia, 1610. The estate Le 
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Warre (Warwick) was in Gloucester- 
shire, England. 

District of Columbia—Feminine of 
Columbus (Dove). 

Florida—‘‘ Flowers.”’ Spanish for 
Easter Sunday, the day that Ponce 
de Leon discovered the land. 

Georgia—Feminine of George 
(‘‘ Farmer ’”’), in honor of George IL., 
who established a colony, 1732. 

Idaho—‘‘ Mountain sheen of the 
morning sun.” 

Illinois—‘‘ Tribe of Men.” 

Indiana—‘‘ Indian Land,” from In- 
dus. Sanscrit, Sindhu, ‘‘ River.” 

Iowa—‘‘ Drowsy Ones” (Indian 
tribe). 

Kansas—‘‘ Smoky Water.” 

Kentucky—‘‘ At the head of the 
river.” 

‘* Louisiana—In honor of Louis 
XIV. of France. Ludovicus, ‘‘ Bold 
Warrior.” 

Maine—The mainland, as distin- 
guished from neighboring insular 
parts. 

Maryland—In honor of Henrietta 
Maria (bitter) daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and Queen of Charles I. 
of England. 

Massachusetts—‘‘ The Place of the 
Great Hills.” 

Michigan—‘‘ A Weir of Fish "— 
the lake resembling a fish trap. 

Minnesota—‘‘ Muddy Water,” In- 
dian name of St. Peter’s River. 

Mississippi—-‘‘ The Father of Wa- 
ters.” 

Missouri — ‘‘ Great 
(River). 

Montana—‘‘ Hilly Country’’—a 
mountain. 

Nebraska—‘‘ Shallow Water ”’ (the 
Platte River). 

Nevada—‘‘ Saw-toothed”’ 
tain range, Sierra Nevada). 

New Hampshire—From Hampshire 
(Hants), England, by John Mason, 
Governor of Plymouth, in Hampshire. 
Saxon Chronicle, 755, Las Ham- 
taureire. 

New Jersey—From the Isle of Jer- 
sey, Cesarea (Cesar, Latin, ‘‘ Hairy’’), 
one of the channel islands, defended 


Muddy ” 


(moun- 
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by Sir George Cartaret against the 
Long Parliament. 

New Mexico—From the Aztec god 
** Mexitli,” god of war. 

New York—From the Duke of 
York (afterward James II. of Eng- 
land). Eboracum, Caer Ebroc, or 
Ebroc castle in Britian. 

North Carolina—From Carolus 
(Little Darling). Charles IX. of 
France, in whose reign the Hugue- 
nots planted the first colony. 

Ohio—‘‘ Beautiful” River. 

Oklahoma—‘*‘ Red People” (Choc- 
taw). 

Oregon—From Oregano, Spanish 
name for wild sage, ‘*‘artemisia,” 
which grows on the shore of the Col- 
umbia River. 

Pennsylvania—‘‘ Penn’s 
in honor of William Penn. 

Rhode Island—From Isle of Rhodes 
(‘ Roses ’’) in the Mediterranean. 

South Carolina—Separated from 
North Carolina in 1729. 

Tennessee—‘‘ River of the Great 
Bend.” 

Texas—“ Friendly ” (Indian tribe). 

Utah—‘‘ Dwellers in the Moun- 
tains” (tribe of Indians). Proposed 
name, Deseret, ‘honey bee.” 

Vermont—‘‘ Green Mountain.” 

Virginia—From Queen Elizabeth, 
in honor of her unmarried state. 

Washington—In honor of George 
Washington, from Wessyngton, Dur- 
ham, England. 

Wisconsin—‘‘ Wild, Rushing Chan- 
nel” (River). 

Wyoming—“‘‘ Broad Plains." 


Woods,” 


Odd Advertisements. 


A recent advertisement in an Eng- 
lish country paper reads thus: ‘‘ For 
sale—A bull terrier dog, 2 years old. 
Will eat anything; very fond of chil- 
dren. Apply at this office.” 

A Scotch paper has this singular 
advertisement: ‘‘ To be let—A beg- 
gar’s stand, in a good, charitable 
neighborhood, bringing in about thir- 
teen shillings per week. Some good 
will is required.” 
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Royal Life Insurance.—Chicago Record 

The reigning families of Europe 
are large customers of the various life 
insurance offices. One would think 
that these monarchs and anointed of 
the Lord would deem the future of 
their family sufficiently assured to 
render such precautions superfluous, 
but the fact remains that they are 
among the largest risks of the insur- 
ance companies. The late prince 
consort’s life was insured for close 
upon a million sterling, which the 
quee7 has now in her possession, and 
her life again is very largely insured 
for the benefit of her younger chil- 
dren, notably for Princess Beatrice. 
The late Emperor Frederick of Ger- 
many was also insured fora very large 
amount, in the neighborhood of 
$4,000,000, and he was regarded as a 
splendid risk until the suddenand start- 
ling discovery only two years prior to 
his death that he wasafflicted with can- 
cer. The reigning families of Denmark 
and Sweden, as well as those of Sax- 
ony, Wurtemberg and Italy, are like- 
wise good customers of the insurance 
companies, and so, too, is the Queen 
Regent of Spain, who has her life in- 
sured for a very large amount in be- 
half of her two little daughters, hav- 
ing followed therein the example of 
her husband, whose death mulcted 
the various companies to the extent 
of about $5,000,000. 


Freuch Divorces.—San Francisco Argonaut 


A curious question is now under 
discussion in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. It is as to whether or not 
divorced women should retain the 
name and title of their husbands after 
the legal dissolution of the bonds of 
matrimony. Nd provision was made for 
this matter when the divorce law was 
first enacted by the French Legisla- 
ture of 1884, and it is only recently 
that the increasing number of divorces 
in high life has led the French Gov- 
ernment to take the matter up. Both 
the Senate and the Lower Chamber 
seem to have agreed that in cases of 
divorce the wife should resume her 
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maiden name, and that where merely 
a judicial separation takes place the 
court should be left to decide as to 
whether the wife should be permitted 
to continue to bear the patronymic of 
her husband or not. There is no 
doubt that if this project becomes law 
the number of divorces will consider- 
ably decrease, especially in the case 
of those couples where impecunious 
titles have been mated with dourgeors 
wealth, since the lady will evidently 
be reluctant to surrender the noble 
prefix to her name, for which she has 
in most cases been obliged to pay 
very heavily. A peculiar feature in 
connection with divorces in France is 
the relatively large number of couples 
who, after having gone to the trouble 
and expense of securing a judicial 
dissolution of matrimonial bonds, be- 
come reconciled, and, in cases where 
it is possible, re-marry. 


Music as a Panacea.—Evening Sun 


It is perfectly well known that 
every now and then arises some new 
mode of fashionable therapeutics. 
The latest is the music cure, or heal- 
ing by vibration. It will be remem- 
bered that when Mozart was a baby 
he showed the liveliest sensibility to 
musical chords, but the sound of a 
drum tormented him exceedingly. 
His father, to test the peculiarity, had 
a drum struck behind him, when the 
young Mozart fell into violent convul- 
sions. It is only needful to refer to 
an incident long antedating this when 
Saul had ‘‘a skillful player” brought 
to exorcise his evil spirit, and Jehosa- 
phat sent for a minstrel. But recent 
achievements in music outdo all these. 
The St. Cecilia Guild in England has 
a hospital for the performance of 
music cures. Here the greatest achieve- 
ments have been accomplished in re- 
ducing the temperature of fever 
patients by music. In pneumonia 
the results have been as successful as 
when aconite or anti-pyrin have been 
used. Both instrumental and vocal 
music have beenemployed. * * * 
Dr. Charcot, it is known, has a vi- 
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brating helmet which he uses in neu- 
ralgia of the head. Already it is 
recognized that these cures can be ef- 
fected in no haphazard manner, but 
must be adapted to the temperament 
and conditions of disease. Some vi- 
brations affect the body, others the 
emotions, others still the spirit, and by 
others more enthusiastic it is expected 
that the character on the same theory 
may be remodelled. The degree M. 
D., it will be seen, will come to have 
new meaning, and musical therapeu- 
tics become part of a girl’s education as 
she now studies physiology at school, 
while every family will have its piano 
tuned for burns, bruised shins and sud- 
den colds as it now keeps arnica, cam- 
phor, court plaster and little pills. 


A Book for a Husband.—Harper’s Bazar 


An amusing story of how a con- 
firmed old bachelor, who combined 
with his bachelorhood the qualities of 
the bibliomaniac, came finally to 
marry, is told by an English news- 
paper. It appears that the lonely old 
bookworm emp'oyed an old servant 
to take care of his rooms. Upon her 
fell the task of arranging and dusting 
the library, and she soon came to be 
smitten with a taste for reading. She 
began to spend all her earnings in 
buying books, and, strange to say, 
they were old books that she bought 
and read. One afternoon she came 
in with a parcel of volumes picked up 
from the bookstalls. Out of curiosity 
the master turned over the leaves of 
her treasures, and we can well imag- 
ine the more or less supercilious 
smile that played upon his counte- 
nance as he thought of the humorous 
phase of this old woman turned bibli- 
ophile. Suddenly his face lighted up. 

‘*How much did you give for this?” 
said he, picking up a volume with 
great eagerness. 

‘Fifteen pence,” was the answer. 

‘Fifteen pence? Why, this work is 
worth a thousand pounds,” cried the 
collector. He reflected, when too 
late, how stupid he had been to speak, 
and in vain tried to recall his words. 
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‘“*T will give you fifty shillings for it,” 
he said. 

‘Sir, you have just told me it was 
worth a thousand pounds!” 

The old creature was not to be 
cheated, and the old bookworm at 
last offered one hundred pounds. It 
was a first edition, extremely rare, of 
Montaigne. He was a good buyer, 
but his servant would not take a frac- 
tion less than one thousand pounds, 
which sum was more than he could 
afford. That night the connoisseur 
dreamt of Montaigne. At last he 
could resist no longer. At any price 
he must have the old book. ‘‘ This 
woman takes good care of me; she 
appears to be smitten with the same 
passion for old books,” said he to 
himself next. ‘‘Why should I not 
marry her? I should then have my 
Montaigne.” So he went to her the 
following day and ‘‘ popped the ques- 
tion.”” She accepted him, and they 
were married. The clever old dame 
brought him the book as a dowry. 
Curiosity Shop. 

One of the financial curiosities of 
Wall street is a certified check for 
four cents which a well-known broker 
has pasted up in a conspicuous place 
in his office. This relic is drawn on 
one of the national banks of New 
York to whom it is probably a constant 
cause of irritation, as long as it is 
outstanding. . . In Berlin, instead of 
pasteboard, iron visiting cards are 
used. They are dead black in color, 
of the usual size, and the name is en- 
graved in silver. The pieces are so 
thin that more of them can be packed 
into a card-case than of the paper 
ones. . . The plume of the Prince of 
Waies, worn on state occasions, is 
said to be worth $50,000. The 
feathers are pulled from the tail of 
the feriwah, one of the rarest and 
most beautiful birds of India. Great 
expense and trouble are necessary to 
capture the bird, which is found only 
in the wildest jungles. . . The sent- 
ence ‘‘ John quickly extemporized five 
tow bags”’ contains all the letters of 
the alphabet. 
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PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK 


Frank L. Stanton 


Three niggers with a banjer—its fun to 
hear ’em sing— 

A rattlin’ off the music on a knotted fiddle- 
string 

Acrost an old cigar box—they’re happy on 
the way, 

An’ they make ‘‘ The Suwanee River” sing 
a song to ‘‘ Nellie Gray!” 


‘* With a plink, plank, plunk, 
An’ it’s happy lan’ 

Whar you doan give a nickel 
Fer a po’ white man!” 


Three niggers with a banjer—they’re mak- 
in’ music fine ; 

Jes’ done a choppin’ cotton, where the 
white man had ’em gwine! 

Doan care how corn's a-sellin’—be water- 
millions soon, 


{tlanta Constitution 


An’ that’s why they’re a-yellin’ to the old 
plantation tune— 


‘* With a plink, plank, plunk, 
An’ it’s happy lan’ 

Whar you doan give a nickei 
Fer a po’ white man!” 


Three niggers with a banjer—talk bout the 
“Sunny South,” 

They sing like watermillions was a-meltin’ 
in their mouth ; 

Jes’ happy as three blackbirds six miles 
from any trap; 

‘*Oh, when yo’ foot strike Zion yo’ hat rim 
go ker flap!” 


‘* With a plink, plank, plunk, 
An’ it’s happy lan’ 

Whar you doan give a nickel 
Fer a po’ white man !” 


SETTIN’ THE FLAGS 


James C. Purdy 


This ain’t Joe Brown? It is? Why, Joe! 
You're bent, ’nd gray, ’nd goso slow 

I thought ’twas some o/7 man. But here— 
Furgot I'd been away ten year! 


I had to come, Joe. //ad to come 
Fur one more Thirtieth o’ May, 

To see the boys, ’nd help ’em some 
In keepin’ Decoration Day. 


But whar ye bound fur this time, Joe? 
To set the flags? We'll both on’s go 
’Nd mark the end o’ the march that’s done, 
’Nd call the roll o’ the boys that’s gone. 
Say, Joe, you ’n me have come so near 
The still place where 
They’re camped, that we can almost hear 
"Em answer their names from Over 
There! 
Ther’s jest ten graves. I r’member ’em 
all— 
Ten men that’s answered Detail Call. 
Five flags fur me, ’nd five fur you ; 
What's all the rest fur? Ten’ll do; 
"Nd whar’s the rest o’ the boys to-day? 
Ther’ should be twelve on ‘s, countin’ 
you. 
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Kate Field’s Washington 


I hope they aint took to.stayin’ away ? 
That ain’t the way they useter do! 
’Taint right! They all had orter come 

To mark the graves fur ’Morial Day, 
No matter ’f work zs pushin’ some ! 


Why, Joe! You’re cryin’! What ails ye, 
Joe? 
What's that? 
so! 
All dead but us? Why, Joe—But thar, 
That couldn’t be, outside o’ war. 


Good Lord! That can’t be 


Did fallin battle? Yes—you’re right. 
Je’ve all been in a long, hard fight. 
They fell in battle. Yes, that’s so' 
"Nd that’s the way we’ve got to go. 
An’ Joe, I'll bet 
Not one o’ them boys ever let 
The colors outen ’is sight. 


Well, Joe. We've got these flags to set; 
Here’s ten fur me ’nd ten you keep. 
There’s two of us is wakin’ yet 
To stan’ guard over them that sleep ! 
But which of us two, Joe, d’yes’pose 
Will set the flag fur the next that goes? 





Recent Progress in Science 


THE JOURNEY OF THE RECENT ECLIPSE 


The total eclipse of the sun which 
took place on April 15-16, last, was 
in some respects the most remarkable 
event of the kind in the present cen- 
tury; certainly no other like phenom- 
enon occurring within the next de- 


cade will equal it in the presentation 


of exceptionally favorable conditions. 


The journey of the eclipse is thus de- 
scribed by Sir R. S. Ball in the Con- 
temporary Review: 

About 1 p.m. Greenwich time, on 
Sunday, April 16, the sun was 
rising in the Pacific Ocean in a 
state of total eclipse, the moon cast- 
ing a deep black shadow on the 
shining waters around. This shadow 
was at first oval in form, and the 
shortest diameter extended some 
ninety miles north and south. The 
black patch then commenced its great 
eastward journey, and presently 
reached land on the coast of South 
America. The local time was then 
about half-past seven in the morning 
at the point of arrival on the coast 
of Chili, in 30 deg. south latitude. 
Then the shadow began its journey 
across the South American Continent. 
With the speed of something like 
3,000 miles an hour, far swifter than 
any rifle bullet ever moved, the silent 
obscurity sweeps across wide deserts 
in the interior, and then over the 
noble rivers and glorious forests of 
Brazil, to quit the land after the so- 
journ of barely an hour. Quitting 
the east coast of America, the lunar 
shadow took an Atlantic voyage. It 
crossed the ocean at perhaps its nar- 


rowest part, and may have buried in 
its gloom many a vessel whose crew 
gazed with astonishment at the un- 
wonted spectacle. Here the con- 
ditions of good observation, so far 
as celestial requirements are con- 
cerned, would have been of the most 
desirable nature. The sun would be 
right overhead and the fervid glories 
of the equatorial noon would have been 
suspended for the space of nearly 
five minutes. Splendid indeed must 
have been the view of the corona ob- 
tained by those who were fortunate 
enough to have been in the right posi- 
tion on the ocean, with a clear sky 
overhead. But from theastronomer’s 
point of view the observations which 
can be made on board ship are of but 
little importance; the deck does not 
offer the stable foundations that are 
required for elaborate photographic 
or spectroscopic apparatus. For the 
space of an hour, therefore, while this 
ocean passage was in progress, there 
were but few opportunities, if indeed 
any, for valuable contributions of 
facts to illustrate our theories of the 
corona. The speed with which the 
shadow traversed the sea happens 
to be not so great as that with which 
it crossed South America. The con- 
sequence is, that rather more than 
an hour was occupied by the jour- 
ney of the shadow from the Ameri- 
can coast to the African coast. 
This ocean distance is only about 
half as long as the track pursued 
across the South American conti- 
nent. Nevertheless, in consequence 
of the decline in speed about the 
middle of the eclipse, the time re- 
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quired by the ocean journey happens 
to have been about the same as that 
needed for the previous land journey. 
A few minutes after half-past three, 
Greenwich time,on Sunday the 16th,the 
shadow reached the land again, on the 
African coast, near the River Gambia, 
about north latitude 15 deg. Here 
the eclipse was destined to receive a 
cordial welcome from the hands of 
astronomers who were ready to receive 
it. Sweeping onwards with a pace 
which had now begun again to accel- 
erate, the shadow advances into the 
interior of Africa, keeping below the 
parallel of 20 deg., and gradually 
curving southwards. At four o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon the position from 
whence totality was to be observed 
had advanced to the east of the meri- 
dian of Greenwich. The end of the 
phenomenon was now rapidly ap- 
proaching; the last glimpse that could 
be had of it from this globe would 
have been from the desert of Sahara, 
where, just at the moment of sunset, 
the phase of totality was reached. 
At a quarter-past four, the eclipse 
ceased to be total anywhere, but an 
hour longer had yet to elapse before 
the partial eclipse had vanished from 
the globe. 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE BRAIN 

Harper's 

When I was a student of medicine, 
thirty years ago, the brain was re- 
garded asa single organ, and its vari- 
ous functions were not thought to 
have any especial localized centres of 
action. When the brain acted it was 
thought that the whole of it acted, 
just as the liver or the stomach acts, 
asa whole. Now we know that in- 
stead of the brain being a unit, it is 
really a very complex organ. Justas 
in the abdomen, besides the other or- 
gans in its interior, we have the 
stomach, the liver, the pancreas, and 
the bowel, each of which has its part 
in digestion, so correspondingly in 
the brain, besides the portions con- 
cerned in sight, smell, thought, etc., 
we have four adjacent portions which 
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are concerned in motion. One pro- 
duces motion of the face; another, 
motion of the arm; a third, motion 
of the leg; and the fourth, motion of 
the trunk. How, it may be asked, 
have these facts been determined ? 
Has it not been by observing the ef- 
fects of injuries and diseases in man ? 
To a small extent, yes. But very, 
very rarely does disease or injury in- 
volve only one of these very limited 
regions of the brain ; and the moment 
two or more of them are involved our 
inferences become confused and mis- 
leading. Asa matter of fact which 
cannot be gainsaid, nine-tenths of 
our knowledge has been derived from 
exact experiment upon animals, and 
in this way: A monkey is etherized, 
a certain area of its brain is exposed, 
and an electrical current is applied. 
This stimulation of most portions of 
the brain is followed by no motion in 
any part of the body. These parts 
of the brain, therefore, have nothing 
to do with motion, but are the centres 


for general sensation (touch), or for 
certain special senses, as sight, hear- 
ing, etc., or for mental processes. 


But in one definite region of the 
brain, called the ‘‘ motor area,’”’ the 
moment the brain is stimulated by 
the electrical current motion is pro- 
duced. Moreover, it was soon found 
that stimulating parts of this motor 
area produced motion in different parts 
of the body, and that this was not 
haphazard, but that stimulation of 
one part of it always produced mo- 
tion in the arm, and in another part 
motion in the leg, etc. Thus have 
been mapped out the various portions 
of the motorarea. It is evident that 
by experiment upon animals the mo- 
tor area can be more easily and more 
exactly determined than can those 
regions which are the seat of the fac- 
ulties of smell, taste, sight, and hear- 
ing, the presence or absence of these 
senses in animals being difficult to 
determine with absolute accuracy. 
Still more is this true of the parts of 
the brain which have to do with men- 
tal processes, Yet disease and injury 
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in man, if they alone could answer 
the questions what part of the brain 
has to do with motion, what part with 
sight, what part with the intellect, 
ought to have answered them long 
ago. No better evidence could be 
given of the superiority of experi- 
ment upon animals over observation 
of accident and disease in man in de- 
termining facts of this character than 
this, that those centres are best and 
most accurately known which can be 
determined by vivisection, and that 
those in which vivisection can aid us 
but little are still: only vaguely lo- 
cated. Thus the motor area is posi- 
tively and definitely located; that for 
sight approaimatcly well; those for 
hearing, smell, and taste and general 
sensation (touch) are still uncertain, 
though guessed at. As to those for 
mental processes, we are almost 
wholly in the dark. Disease and ac- 
cident have made their cruel and rude 
experiments ever since the world be- 
gan. But as a matter of fact the 
last fifteen years of experimentation 
have taught us more than the previous 
fifteen hundred years of careful obser- 
vation and of post-mortem examination. 


HOW THE WORLD WILL END 


Cammille Flammarion L’Astronomie 


According to all probability, not- 
withstanding all the circumstances 
which threaten it, our planet will die, 
not of an accident, but a natural 
death. That death will be the conse- 
quence of the extinction of the sun, 
in twenty million years or more—per- 
haps thirty—since its condensation at 
a relatively moderate rate will give it, 
on one hand, seventeen million years 
of existence, while on the other hand, 
the inevitable fall of meteors into the 
sun may double this number. Even 
if you suppose the duration of the sun 
to be prolonged to forty million years, 
it is still incontestable that the radia- 
tion from the sun coolsit, and that the 
temperature of all bodies tends to an 
equilibrium. The day will come when 
the sun will be extinct. Then the 
earth and all the other planets of our 
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system will cease to be the abode of 
life. They will be erased from the 
Great Book and will revolve black 
cemeteries, around an extinguished 
sun. Will these planets continue to 
exist even then? Yes, probably, in the 
case of Jupiter, and perhaps Saturn.- 
No, beyond a doubt, as to the small 
bodies, such as the earth, Venus, 
Mars, Mercury and the moon. Al- 
ready the moon appears to have pre- 
ceded us toward the final desert. 
Mars is much further advanced than 
the earth toward the same destiny. 
Venus, younger than we, will doubtless 
survive us. These little worlds lose 
their elements of vitality much faster 
than the sun loses its heat. From 
century to century, from year to year, 
from day to day, from hour to hour, 
the surface of the earth is transformed. 
On the one hand, the continents are 
crumbling away and becomirg covered 
by the sea, which insensibly and by 
very slow degrees tends to invade and 
submerge the entire globe; on the 
other hand, the amount of water on 
the surface of the globe is diminish- 
ing. A careful and reasonable calcu- 
lation shows that by the action of 
erasure alone all the land on our 
planet will be covered by water in ten 
millions of years. 


EXTERMINATING PLANT DISEASES 
A writer in the Popular Science 


Monthly gives the following instances 


of what science is doing for the 
farmer: 


For two score years the grape 
rot has caused immense damage 
in the vineyards of the Eastern United 
States. A small plant, so minute as 
to require a high-power microscope to 
bring it to view, feeds upon the juices 
of the tender leaves and berries of 
the grape, blasting and ruining the 
fruit. The parasite matures and 
ripens its spores or seeds in vast quan- 
tities, and these are blown over ad- 
jacent vines and the disease more 
widely scattered. Within afew years 
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the botanists of both Europe and 
America began to devise means to 
prevent this malady. After long ex- 
perimental work with fungicides and 
spraying machines, a mixture of sul- 
phate of copper (six pounds), unslaked 
lime (four pounds), and water (forty. 
five gallons), termed Bordeaux mix- 
ture, was adopted, which, when 
sprayed on the vines several times 
during the growing season before the 
grapes became ripe, completely pre- 
vented the ravages of the rot. Ap- 
plications are made after the buds 
have started, and four or five times 
later on. Experiments, generally con- 
ducted by scientists with the Bordeaux 
mixture, have shown it to be the most 
excellent for preventing numerous 
diseases of plants caused by parasitic 
growth. The method is cheap, and 
small hand-machines, or large pump- 
tanks with spraying attachments and 
drawn by teams, are made, by which 
one can rapidly and effectively spray 
large areas at comparatively slight 
expense. So extensive is the use of 
Bordeaux mixture becoming that all 
along the Hudson and in other grape 
regions, in vineyards of the country, 
this is the method employed to save 
the crop from black rot, mildew, etc. 
In the cereal-growing regions, oats 
and wheat are frequently damaged by 
the ravages of smut, a disease nearly 
all farmers are familiar with, which 
destroys the seed or the entire head. 
This smut is a mass of spores or 
seeds of a parasitic plant ripened in 
the seed grain. The spores are scat- 
tered over the field, and mingle among 
the grain when thrashed out. The 
grain is planted in the fall or spring, 
and the’spores of the parasite germin- 
ate and grow along with the young 
plant, feeding on its juices. When 
the head of the plant begins to 
mature its seed it is blasted by the 
smut. A simple remedy has been de- 
vised to combat the smut of oats and 
it is known as ‘‘bunt” or stinking 
smut of wheat. Investigations begun 
by Professor Jensen, a Danish scien- 
tist, conclusively show that by soak- 
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ing the seeds of these cereals in water 
at a temperature of 135° to 140° 
Fahr. for five minutes all the spores 
were killed, and the crop from the 
treated seed grew free of the malady. 
This simple method, costing nothing 
for materials, bids fair to be exten- 
sively used in future. 

NOVEL EXPERIMENTS AND INVENTIONS 

A scientist who has been listening 
to the voice of the house-fly through 
the microphone, says it sounds very 
much like the neighing of a horse. 
. . . . Common table salt is not a 
salt and has long since been exclud- 
ed from the class of bodies denomi- 
nated “salts.”’. ... Professor Stokes, 
the eminent scientist, has in a most 
ingenious manner lately demonstrated 
the presence of suspended matter in 
flame. .. . ‘‘No living germ of dis- 
ease can resist the antiseptic power 
of essence of cinnamon for more than 
a few hours,” is the conclusion an- 
nounced by M. Chamberland as the re- 
sult of prolonged research and experi- 
mentin M. Pasteur’s laboratory. It is 
said to destroy microbesas effectively 
if not as rapidly as corrosive sub- 
limate. . It takes 100 gallons of 
oil a year to keep a large-sized loco- © 
motive in running order. ... An 
exhibition was given recently in New 
York of a new kind of car motor, the 
motive power of which is ammonia. 
/ Diamonds so small that 1500 of 
them weigh but a carat have been cut 
in Holland. The artificial stones re-. 
cently produced in England by elec- 
trical process are also about this size. 

. . The smallest holes pierced by 
modern machinery are 1-1oooth of an 
inch in diameter. They are bored 
through sapphires, rubies and dia- 
monds by a machine which makes 
22,000 revolutions a minute... . 
Dew is the greatest respecter of colors. 
To prove this take pieces of glass or 
boards and paint them red, yellow, 
green and black. Expose themat night 
and you will find that the yellow will be 
covered with moisture, that the green 
will be damp, but that the red and 
black will be left perfectly dry. 
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The Phenomenon of Phosphorescence.—F orbes 


The stem of every tree blinked with 
a pale greenish-white light which un- 
dulated across the surface of the 
ground like moonlight coming and 
going behind the clouds, from a 
minute thread-like fungus invisible in 
the day-time to the unassisted eye; 
and here and there thick, dumpy 
mushrooms displayed a sharp, clear 
dome of light, whose intensity never 
varied or changed until the break of 
day; long phosphorescent caterpillars 
and centipedes crawled out of every 
corner, leaving a trail of light behind 
them, while: fireflies darted about 
above like a lower firmament. 


The Rainbow.— Thomson 


First the flaming red 
Sprang vivid forth; the tawney orange next, 
And next delicious yellow; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 
Then the pure blue that swells autumnal 
skies, 
Ethereal play’d; and then, of sadder hue 
Emerged the deeper indigo (as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with 
frost), 
While the last gleaming of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away. 


A Coral Reef.—A bercromby 


As we approached the roaring surf 
on the outside, fingery lumps of beau- 
tiful live coral began to appear of the 
palest lavender-blue color; and when 
at last we were almost within the 
spray, the whole floor was one mass 
of living branches of coral. But it 
is only when venturing as far as is 
prudent into the water, over the out- 
ward edge of the great sea wall, that 
the true character of the reef and all 
the beauties of the ocean can be 
really seen, After walking over a flat, 
uninteresting tract of nearly bare 
rock, you look down and see a steep, 
irregular wall, expanding deeper into 
the ocean than the eye can follow, 
and broken into lovely grottoes and 
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holes and canals, through which small 
resplendent fish of the brightest blue 
or gold flit fitfully between the lumps 
of coral. The sides of these natural 
grottoes are entirely covered with 
endless forms of tender-colored coral, 
but all beautiful, and all more or less 
of the fingery or branching species, 
known as madrepores. It is really 
impossible to draw or describe the 
sight, which must be taken with all 
its surroundings as adjuncts. 


The Glaciers of Mount Beerenberg.—Lora 
Dufferin 
Mount Beerenberg, in size, color, 
and effect, far surpassed anything I 
had anticipated. The glaciers were 
quite an unexpected element of beauty. 
Imagine a mighty river, of as great a 
volume as the Thames, started down 
the side of a mountain, bursting over 
every impediment, whirled into a 
thousand eddies, tumbling and raging 
on from ledge to ledge in quivering 
’ cataracts of foam, then suddenly struck 
rigid by a power so instantaneous in 
its action that even the froth and 
fleeting wreaths of spray have stiffened 
to the immutability of sculpture. Un- 
less you have seen it, it would be 
almost impossible to conceive the 
strangeness of the contrast between 
the actual tranquility of these silent 
crystal rivers and the violent descend- 
ing energy impressed upon their ex- 
terior. You must remember, too, all 
this is upon a scale of such prodigious 
magnitude that when we succeeded 
subsequently in approaching the spot 
—where, with a leap like that of 
Niagara, one of these glaciers plunges 
down into the sea—the eye, no longer 
able to take in its fluvial character, 
was content to rest in simple aston- 
ishment at what then appeared a 
lucent precipice of gray-green ice, 
rising to the height of several hundred 
feet above the masts of the vessel. 


* Prepared specially from the writings of famous authors for this department by F. M. H. 
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FHlealth and Hygiene 


THE PREVENTION 


Recent studies have shown, as most 
educated people well know to-day, 
that the whole class of formidable 
diseases is caused by minute organ- 
isms which enter the body from with- 
out, and, each after its kind, poison 
or kill. It is a long and sinister list, 
with consumption or tuberculosis at 
the head. In its train follow pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, scarlet fever, ty- 
phoid fever, cholera, smallpox, meas- 
les, typhus fever, yellow fever, mala- 
ria, and more of the devilish brood. 
Twelve years ago we knew practically 
nothing of these invisible enemies, 
the pathogenic germs, which never- 
theless carried off prematurely and 
under untold suffering a large part of 
the human race. To-day some of 
them are present at the roll-call in 
every well-furnished bacterial labora- 
tory; their pedigrees, their lurking- 


places, and their habits are as dis- 
tinctly matters of record as those of 
larger criminals in statelier prison- 


houses. To-day we know something 
of the stories of nearly all of them, 
and of many how they produce their 
dire effects in the body; we know the 
conditions under which they thrive; we 
know how, outside of the body at least, 
they can be killed. Now and again 
it has seemed as if the veil were part- 
ing, and we could catch glimpses of 
a time not far off when we shall be 
able to battle with these intruders, 
even in the body, when their ravages 
are already under way. But as yet 
the great practical result of this dec- 
ade of discovery lies not so much in 
the power which we have acquired to 
cure, as in the power to prevent bac- 
terialdisease. We have learned that 
in a large number of bacterial dis- 
eases the inciting germs have no 
breeding-places outside the bodies of 
those men or animals which are their 
victims, and that if all materials 
thrown off from these be at once de- 


* J. Mitchel Prudden in the Century. 


OF DISEASE * 


stroyed by heat, by fire, by chemi- 
cals, or in any other way, all danger 
of transmission is removed. In re- 
gard to such diseases, then, as typhoid 
fever, cholera, diphtheria (ard in 
large measure the same is true of con- 
sumption and pneumonia), our point 
of view has entirely changed. They 
are not inevitable accidents, even 
under the complex and in many ways 
unfavorable conditions of life in 
crowded communities. When to-day 
we hear that this or that useful citi- 
zen has fallen by the way, stricken 
with typhoid fever, or when diphtheria 
claims the light of the household, we 
know that ignorance or carelessness, 
be it private or official, is alone to 
blame. We cannot always, we can- 
not often, trace the fault, so complex 
are the conditions of modcrn life. It 
may be the milk-dispenser, it may be 
an inefficient street-cleaner, it may be 
a polluted water supply, or the filthy 
folly of trailing skirts along the 
streets, which has brought the germs 
to the vict'm. They are sown by in- 
discretion and fostered always by ig- 
norance and neglect. Diphtheria 
claims yearly in this land its hundreds 
of thousands of child victims, use- 
lessly sacrificed on the altars of 
public apathy or private indolence. 
A conservative comparison and esti- 
mate shows that in the State of Mich- 
igan alone, during the three years 
1886-88, at least 10,000 cases of 
diphtheria were probably prevented, 
and more than 1,700 lives saved, by 
intelligent isolation and disinfection. 


VEGETARIANISM 
Revue des Revues 


One of the causes which have led 
people to reject the doctrine of vege- 
tarianism is the idea that it is inspired 
by pietism, religious convictions and 
monastic mortification. But this is a 
grave error, for the rational vegeta- 
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rianism of to-day is entirely scientific, 
and dictated by the sole desire to 
follow a system conforming to the 
laws of nature. It has science on its 
side, and only the force of habit is 
opposed to it. The muscles become 
soft; the size diminishes; humanity 
degenerates, and is kept in working 
order only by sedatives and tonics. 
The numerous maladies of the stom- 
ach and the intestines from simple 
catarrh to the most serious diseases 
of the organs, are often due to our 
appetite for meat and other stimu- 
lants. Man is not intended to eat 
meat. His jaw is made to grind 
grains and fruits. His hands are 
made to gather them. The argu- 
ments drawn from physiology are en- 
tirely favorable to vegetarianism. 
Science has recovered from its error 
in teaching that for the human body 
to be strong and healthy, many albu- 
minous substances, particularly those 
under the form of meat, were neces- 
sary, for it has since demonstrated 
that the producer of bodily strength 
—above all, of strength of the mus- 
cles—is not albumen, nor any other 
substance containing nitrogen, as 
meat, for example; it is a substance 
containing only carbonic acid, and 
deficient in nitrogen. The most 
reasonable nourishment, that which is 
most favorable to the normal work of 
our muscles, as also to that of our 
brain and nervous system, is that 
which contains little nitrogen, but 
more of carbohydrates and fat. On 
the other hand, the substances in 
which albuminoids  preponderate, 
when taken up by our bodies, figure 
as useless or even dangerous matter, 
for they have a great tendency toward 
decomposition, and they thus disturb 
the equilibrium of our organism and 
produce disorder and disease. In ad- 
dition to this, there are numerous 
maladies engendered by meat, as 
trichinosis, typhoid fever, etc. The 
cereals, however, form a perfect food; 
that is to say, they include all the ele- 
ments necessary to our organism: 
albumen, carbohydrates, fat, etc. It 


is only necessary to use them in their 
pure state. Natural bread is the only 
hygienic and physiological bread; 
consequently it should replace white 
bread, for it exercises a salutary ef- 
fect on the intestines and, at the same 
time, constitutes the best remedy for 
such disorders as abdominal plethora, 
diseases of the liver, etc. The dry 
vegetables, peas, lentils, beans, con- 
taining a great deal of nitrogen 
(almost twenty-five per cent.) are very 
nutritive, for they comprise only thir- 
teen or fourteen per cent. of water, 
while meat contains seventy-five. 
However, vegetarianism is not too 
presumptuous with regard to its won- 
derful powers. Its doctrines demand, 
at the same time, the constant and 
intelligent practice of all sorts of hy- 
gienic rules. It calls to its aid pure 
air, light, heat or cold, water, exer- 
cise and, commencing with alcohol, 
the condemnation of all stimulants. 
In these conditions, it is difficult to 
say which would prove more benefi- 
cial, the renunciation of meat or the 
application of a well understood hy- 
giene. It is, however, indisputable 
that vegetarianism, at its best, com- 
prises in its accessories many things 
which make it worthy of general 
sympathy. 

Concerning this subject, the New 
York Tribune says: 

A French vegetarian society has 
become divided into three parts. 
One wing calls itself cerealite, to in- 
dicate that it believes only in eating 
cereals; another will be known as 
fruitarian, because it thinks fruit the 
only proper food, and another has 
been dubbed tuberile, because it be- 
lieves in eating roots. 


BRAIN WORK AND VITALITY 
London Speaker 


You may kill a man with anxiety 
very quickly; but it is difficult to kill 
him with work, especially if he re- 
tains the power, which most men of 
intellectual occupations more or less 
possess, of sleeping nearly at will, 
and without torpor. The man who 
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has used his brain all his life, say for 
six hours a day, has, in fact, trained 
his nerve-power and placed it beyond 
the reach of early decay, or that 
kind of feebleness which makes so 
many apparently healthy men _ suc- 
cumb so readily to attacks of disease. 
Doctors know the differences among 
men in this respect quite well, and 
many of them acknowledge that the 
‘* habit of surviving ” which they find 
in their best patients arises from two 
causes—one, which used to be always 
pleaded, being that soundness of 
physical constitution which some men 
enjoy by hereditary right, and the 
other, some recondite form of brain 
power, seldom exhibited, except 
under strong excitement, by any but 
those who throughout life have been 
compelled to think and, so to speak, 
use their thoughts as other men 


use their ligaments and muscles. If 
such a man is tired of life, medicine 
will not save him; but, as a rule, his 
will, consciously or unconsciously, 


compels the trained nerve-power to 
struggle on. Whether the brain can 
actually give power to the muscles is 
not certain, though the enormous 
strength sometimes developed in a 
last rally looks very like it; but that 
it can materially affect vitality is 
quite certain, and has been acknowl- 
edged by the experienced in all ages. 
TRAINING THE NERVES 
Christian Union 

Delsarte said:—Drop all useless 
contractions before you try to express 
or act. This thought, planned for 
dramatic training, has been found to 
be invaluable to all arts, all living. 
As we watch the motion of an animal, 
we see that there is no unnecessary 
use of force. Each muscle contracts 
just enough to accomplish the action, 
then instantly drops into relaxation; 
each nerve directs its relative muscles 
with perfect adjustment. In man it 
is not so. A muscle rarely contracts 
just enough for its action, but over- 
contracts, with bad results of different 
degrees; the nerves direciing the ac- 
tion, instead of giving just the help 
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needed, strain in doing what the 
lightest touch should have accom- 
plished. In consequence of this mis- 
use, we have yearly many cases of 
nervous exhaustion and ills too numer- 
ous toname. If we should make the 
tension of a sewing-machine far too 
great, and then set our machine run- 
ning at a rapid rate, we should expect 
it to break. But we do a similar 
thing when we lead a life of high 
pressure without using economy of 
our nervous and muscular forces. We 
must learn to drop instantly into a 
state of rest in orderto adapt ourselves 
successfully to the advantages in 
which we live; in order to make them 
our servants instead of our masters. 
One often sees an overworked woman 
drop asleep for a few minutes, and 
wake temporarily refreshed. Experi- 
ence teaches this to many, but all can 
learn itand much more. For all can 
learn not only to drop instantly intoa 
state of rest, but to carry their work 
by such natural principles of low pres- 
sure that there will be less tension to 
drop. The first step toward this state 
of balance (action and reaction being 
so nicely adjusted) is to learn to rest 
more fully when under good condi- 
tions, ‘‘A body cannot be perfectly 
active until it has the power to be per- 
fectly passive.” Perfectly passive de- 
scribes a full state of rest, in which 
body and mind lay down every occu- 
pation and are open to replenishing 
influences. No muscular contraction 
must be retained; no mental contrac- 
tion must be retained. We must lay 
down all worry, refrain from nourish- 
ing any personal wound or other bur- 
den, and be as free as flower and tree, 
while we rest from everything which 
belongs to our acting life. 


Dentists are great users of costly 
metals. Besides gold for fillings, 
two-sevenths of the world’s consump- 
tion of platinum is employed by them 
in making the wires by which artificial 
teeth are firmly fastened to a plate. 
It is the only metal possessing the 
required properties. 
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Paragraphs of Natural History 


REDBIRDS AT BREAKFAST* 


When the little redbirds began to 
visit the lawn, there were exciting 
times. At first they ventured only to 
the trees overlooking it; and the gayly 
dressed father who had them in charge 
reminded me of nothing so much as a 
fussy young mother. He was alert 
to the tips of his toes, and excited, 
as if the whole world was thirsting for 
the life of those frowzy-headed young- 
sters in the maple. His manner inti- 
mated that nobody ever had birdlings 
before; indeed, that there never had 
been, or could be, just such a produc- 
tion as that young family behind the 
leaves. While they were there, he 
flirted his tail, jerked himself around, 
crest standing sharply up, and in every 
way showed his sense of importance 
and responsibility. As for the young 
ones, after they had been hopping 
about the branches a week or so, and 
papa had grown less madly anxious 
if one looked at them, they appeared 
bright and spirited, dressed in the 
subdued and tasteful hues of their 
mother, with pert little crests and 
dark beaks. They were not allowed 
on the grass, and they waited patiently 
on the tree while their provider 
shelled a kernel and took it up to 
them. The cardinal baby I found to 
be a self-respecting individual, who 


generally waits in patience his parents’ 
pleasure, though he is not too often 


*Olive Thorne Miller in the Atlantic. 


fed. He is not bumptious nor self- 
assertive, like many others; he rarely 
teases, and is altogether a well-man- 
nered and proper young person. After 
a while, as the youngsters learned 
strength and speed on the wing, they 
came to the table with the grown-ups, 
and then I saw there were three 
spruce young redbirds, all under 
the care of their gorgeous papa. 
No sooner did they appear on the 
ground than trouble began with the 
English sparrow tribe. The grievance 
of these birds was that they could not 
manage the tough kernels. They 
were just as hungry as anybody, and 
just as well disposed toward corn, 
but they had not sufficient strength 
of beak to break it. They did not, 
however, go without corn, for all that. 
Their game was the not uncommon 
one of availing themselves of the labor 
of others; they invited themselves to 
everybody's breakfast table, though, 
to be sure, they had to watch their 
chances in order to secure a morsel 
and escape the wrath of the owner 
thereof. The cardinal was at first a 
specially easy victim to this plot. He 
took the whole matter most solemnly, 
and was so absorbed in the work that 
if a bit dropped, in the process of 
separating it from the shell, as often 
happened, he did not concern himself 
about it till he had finished what he 
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had in his mouth, and then he turned 
one great eye on the ground for the 
fragments which had long before been 
snatched by sparrows and gone down 
sparrow throats. The surprise, and 
the solemn stare with which he 
‘** could hardly believe his eyes,”’ were 
exceedingly droll. After a while he 
saw through their little game, and 
took to watching; and when a spar- 
row appeared too much interested in 
his operations, he made a feint of 
going for him, which warned the 
gamin that he had better look out 
for himself. It did not take these 
sharp fellows long to discover that 
the young redbird was the easier prey, 
and soon every youngster on the 
ground was attended bya sparrow or 
two, ready to seize upon any frag- 
ment that fell. The parent’s way of 
feeding was to shell a kernel, and 
then give it to one of the little ones, 
who broke itup and ateit. From wait- 


ing for fallen bits, the sparrows, never 
repulsed, grew bolder, and 


being 
finally went so far as actually to snatch 
the corn out of the young cardinals’ 
beaks. Again and again did I see 
this performance; a sparrow grab and 
run (or fly), leaving the baby aston- 
ished and dazed, looking as if he did 
not know exactly what had happened, 
but sure he was insome way bereaved. 


Do Animals Suffer Ennui ? 

It is an interesting question, says 
Agnes Repplier in The Atlantic, to 
determine, or to endeavor to deter- 
mine, how far animals share man’s 
melancholy capacity for ennui. Scho- 
penhauer, who, like Hartmann and 
all ocher professional pessimists,stead - 
fastly maintains that beasts are hap- 
pier than men, is disposed to believe 
that in their natural state they never 
suffer from this malady, and that, 
even when domesticated, only the most 
intelligent give any indication of its 
presence. But -how does Schopen- 
hauer know that which he so confi- 
dently affirms? The bird, impelled 
by an instinct she is powerless to re- 
sist, sits patiently on her eggs until 
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they are hatched; but who can say 
she is not weary of the pastime? What 
loneliness and discontent may find 
expression in the lion’s dreadful roar, 
which is said to be as mournful as it 
is terrible? Weare naturally tempted, 
in moments of fretfulness and dejec- 
tion, to seek relief—not unmixed with 
envy—in contemplating with Sir 
Thomas Browne ‘‘the happiness of 
inferior creatures who in tranquillity 
possess their constitutions.”” But 
freedom from care and from the appre- 
hension that is worse than care, does 
not necessarily imply freedom from 
all disagreeable sensations; and the 
surest claim of the brute to satisfac- 
tion, its absolute adequacy to the 
place it is designed to fill, is destroy- 
ed by our interference in its behalf. 
As aresult domestic pets reveal plain- 
ly to every close observer how fre- 
quently they suffer from ennui. They 
pay in smaller coin the same price 
that man pays for comfortable living. 
Mr. Ruskin has written with ready 
sympathy of the house dog, who bears 
resignedly long hours of dull inaction, 
and only shows by his frantic delight 
what a relief it is to be taken out for 
the mild dissipation of astroll. Ihave 
myself watched and pitied the too 
evident ennui of my cat, poor little 
beast of prey, deprived in a mouse- 
less home of the supreme pleasures of 
the hunt; fed until dinner ceases to 
be a coveted enjoyment; housed, 
cushioned, comed, caressed, and 
forced to bear upon her pretty shoul- 
ders the burden of a wearisome opu- 
lence—or what represents opulence 
toapussy. I have seen Agrippina 
listlessly moving from chair to chair 
and from sofa to sofa, in a vain at- 
tempt to nap; looking for a few lan- 
guid minutes out of the window with 
the air of a great lady sadly bored at 
the play; and then turning dejectedly 
back into the room whose attractions 
she had long since exhausted. Her 
expressive eyes lifted to mine betray- 
ed her discontent and the lassitude of 
an irksome’ luxury unnerved her 
graceful limbs. 





BIRD MYTHS AND 


Birds, from their strange mode of 
flight and their power of rising above 
the clouds and soaring toward the 
heavens, have ever been associated 
with the supernatural and regarded as 
a sort of connecting link between the 
inhabitants of celestial regions and 
the less fortunate beings of earth. 
The ancients considered them as par- 
taking of the divinity of their gods, 
and included them in a great many of 
their myths and legends. The Es- 
quimaux say that all living beings 
have the faculty of /arrak (soul), but 
especially birds. As they have ever 
been thought messengers from the 
upper world and interpreter of its 
decrees, their notes and flights have 
been anxiously observed as omens of 
grave import. In Mexico and Peru 
there was a college of Augurs, some- 
what similar in purpose to the 
auspices of ancient Rome, which 
practiced no other means of divina- 
tion than watching the course and 
professing to interpret the songs of 
birds. Especially among savage 
nations and tribes there are many 
different species of birds that are sup- 
posed to receive the souls of the 
departing; they religiously abstain 
from doing injury to these. In Bra- 
zil there is a certain bird, whose 
mournful chant is often heard during 
the night, which is supposed to bring 
news from deceased persons to their 
sorrowimg friends. Another small 
wood bird is said by the Powhatans 
to receive the souls of their princes 
after death. As the bird is like the 
wind that sweeps through space, sings 
in the forest, or rustles in its course; 
like the cloud that floats in mid air, 
or like the lightning as it darts from 
heaven to earth to strike its unsus- 
pecting prey; the Algonkins affirm 
that birds make the winds, that they 
create the water-spouts, and that the 
clouds are the spreading and agitation 
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SUPERSTITIONS* 


of their wings. The natives of the 
northwest explain the thunder as the 
flapping of the wings of a giant bird, 
and the lightning as the flash of his 
eye. Jove'’s bird—the eagle—seems 
to be universally recognized as the 
emblem of majesty and energy. 
Formed by nature for braving the 
severest cold; feeding alike on pro- 
duce of land and sea; possessing 
powers of flight outstripping even the 
tempests themselves—he does not 
seem to mind the changes of localities 
or seasons; as, in a short time he can 
pass from summer to winter, from the 
lower to the higher regions, and from 
thence descend, at will, to the torrid 
or arctic regions of the earth. The 
Finnish epic of Kalewala says that 
the eagle floated over the waves and 
hatched the land. The Norajos say 
that at each cardinal point stands a 
white swan, who is the spirit of the 
winds which blow from its dwelling. 
As the eagle is regarded as the par- 
ticular bird of Jove, so, among the 
Aztecs, Peruvians, and many other 
nations, the owl is considered as 
sacred tothe lord of the dead. ‘‘ The 
Owl” was one of the names of the Mex- 
ican Pluto, whose realm was in the 
north, and the wind from that quarter 
was supposed to be made by the owl, 
as the south was by the butterfly. 
The Chippeways called the bridge 
which they said the souls of the de- 
parted must cross to arrive at the land 
of the spirits the ‘‘Owl Bridge.” 
Everywhere the owl is regarded as 
the character of wisdom; probably 
from the way it stares and blinks in 
the light, or, perhaps, from the fact 
that it works while others sleep. 
Among the Indians the stuffed skin 
of one of these is carried by the 
Creek priests as a badge of their 
learned profession. They are also 
said to place one above the ‘‘ medi- 
cine stone” in the council lodge. 
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But probably there is no people who 
look upon the bird with greater ven- 
eration, or associate it with the super- 
natural, more than the wild western 
tribes. They, from their very man- 
ner of life, are on intimate terms with 
it; they daily see instances of its 
dumb certainty and unerring instinct; 
indeed, they have a tradition that 
once upon a time they possessed its 
instinct, and it their language, but 
that some necromantic spell had been 
flung on them both to keep them 
asunder. They say that none buta 
potent sorcerer can break this charm, 
but that such an one is able to under- 
stand the chants of birds and the 
howlings of wild beasts, and that he 
may at will change himself into bird 
or beast. 


Bobolink’s Song.— Seribner’s 


None of our native birds has made 
for himself a greater name than the 
bobolink, the mad harlequin of the 
meadows. Of course the children 
were the first to recognize his genius 
and introduce him to society. But 
he has since graduated from the 
nursery rhyme, and, like the chicadee, 
is now making his way in the literary 
world. A single note of his unparal- 
leled song or a single glimpse of his 
odd black-and-white livery, is suffi- 
cient to identify hima mile off, after 
once having made his acquaintance. 
See him yonder, skimming over the 
meadow with down-curved, vibratory 
wings, his plumage all jet black, ex- 
cept the white marks on his back, and 
the creamy patch on his nape. Hark 
to his bubbling, jingling, inexpressible 
music as he curvets and flutters in the 
air. Some of the older writers on 
the birds of New England say that 
the boys there translate the song into 
‘* Bobolink, bobolink, —Tom Denny, 
Tom Denny, come pay me the six- 
pence you’ve owed me more thana 
year and a half ago. I paid you, I 
paid you. Youdidn’t. Idid. You 
didn’t, you lie, you cheat, you Cheat, 
you cheat!” Then, as Nuttall, the 
man of bird-song, adds: ‘‘ However 
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puerile this odd phrase may appear, it 
is quite amusing to find how near it 
approaches to the time and expression 
of the notes when pronounced in a 
hurried manner.” It is indeed amus- 
ing, and, more than that, it is the 
only method of graphic description 
that is available, for musical notes 
and verbal definitions are equally 
powerless to reproduce this remark- 
able serenade. 


The Crawl of the Centipede. 

I have not known of any person 
dying from the crawl of a centipede, 
says a writer in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, though these creatures 
have a sad reputation in many parts of 
Mexico. ‘‘ The crawl,” I say, for the 
centipede’s venomous principle is con- 
tained in the glands of the feet, and 
is distributed as he runs. The claim 
is that he makes a series of footholes 
as he runs, into which he injects his 
venom; but I think this is inaccurate. 
I never succeeded in finding any 
appearance of puncture in flesh 
tracked by a centipede; and instead 
of a double red line, such as his two 
lines of feet might be expected to pro- 
duce, only one red trail. Therefore 
I think that he simply exudes or 
deposits an acrid fluid, which irritates 
and inflames the flesh. In those cases 
where persons have died from the 
centipede’s attentions this was prob- 
ably due to some inflammatory condi- 
tion of the blood in the individual, 
or possibly to the transferrence of 
septicemic matter over which the 
insect might recently have crawled. 
Most people touched by a centipede 
experience a resultant fever and 
nausea, which is greatly mitigated 
by treatment, internal and local, with 
ammonia, or even by the process 
employed by the muleteer class, 
namely, rubbing the affected part 
with garlic. The centipede is easily 
detected in the dark, as it makesa 
phosphorescent trail. 
The Scorpion’s Suicide 

We settled for ourselves, says a 
traveler from Mexico, the question 
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whether scorpions commit suicide, as 
certain savants claim that Byron 
‘‘invented a scientific fact’’ in the 
simile in one of his poems. We used 
to experiment a good deal with them, 
inclosing them in circles of shavings 
and splinters laid on the brick floor 
of the corridor and fired all around. 
The scorpions would rush around the 
ring in frantic efforts to escape, and 
then, finding themselves encompassed 
by the fire, they would go to the 
centre of the circle and sting them- 
selves in the back repeatedly, dying 
in a few seconds. 


The Fern Plant.—Longman's 


It is in nature’s first attempt at the 
solution of this difficult problem that 
we have the key to the extraordinary 
series of changes to be observed in 
the life-history of the fern. Her de- 
vice, after all, was as simple as it was 
interesting. The ferns shed their 
spores into the marsh beneath; the 
spore germinated, but the plant which 


it produced devoted its life exclusively 
to one purpose, to secure fertilization. 


It led, as was necessary, a semi- 
aquatic existence, and in due time it 
produced the large resting cells and 
little free-swimming, fertilizing cells; 
these latter were released into the 
water, where they found all the con- 
ditions for fertilization reproduced 
almost as of old. This purpose being 
accomplished, the mission of the un- 
derground plant was at an end, the 
single fertilized cells began to grow, 
the new plant sent its root downwards 
and shot upwards free and untram- 
melled, ready now to take its place in 
the rivalry which -was_ proceeding 
apace above ground. This is the 
explanation of the strange story of 
the fern-plant. 


The Spider and Fly, Reversed 

A writer in Leisure Hour gives an 
interesting account of the curious 
habits of the ichneumon-fly of Ceylon, 
the natural enemy of the spider. This 
insect is green in color, and in form 
resembles a wasp, with a marvellously 
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thin waist. It makes its nest of well- 
worked clay, and then goes out ona 
hunting expedition. Its victims are 
invariably spiders of various kinds, 
but all are subject to the same mode 
of treatment. A scientific sting injects 
some poison which effectually para- 
lyzes the luckless spider, who is then 
carried off to the nest and there 
fastened with a dab of moist clay. 
Another and another victim is 
brought to this chamber of horrors. 
Then the prescient mother ichneu- 
mon-fly proceeds to deposit her eggs, 
one in the body of each spider, which 
can just move its legs in a vague, 
aimless manner, but can offer no 
resistance. This done, the fly returns 
to her work as a mason. She pre- 
pares more clay and builds up the 
entrance to this ghastly cell. Then 
she commences a new cell, which she 
furnishes in like manner, and closes; 
then she adds yet another cell, and 
so proceeds till her store of eggs are 
all provided for, and, her task in life 
being accomplished, she dies, leaving 
her evil brood to hatch at leisure. In 
due time these horrid little maggots 
come to life and find themselves 
cradled inalarder of fresh meat. Each 
poor spider is still alive, and his juices 
afford nutriment for the ichneumon- 
grub till it is ready to pass into its 
chrysalis stage, thence to emerge as a 
winged fly, fully prepared to carry 
out the traditions of its ancestors with 
regard to spiders, and to fulfil the 
purpose for which they have been 
created, according to ichneumon 
belief. 


Miles and Miles of Pigeons 

In his ‘‘North American Birds,” Mr. 
Charles Bendire gives the following 
description of a wild pigeon nesting: 

The largest nesting a friend ever 
visited began near Petosky and ex- 
tended northeast past Crooked Lake 
for twenty-eight miles,averaging three 
or four miles wide. The birds ar- 


ranged in two separate bodies, one 
directly from the south by land, the 
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other following the east coast of Wis- 
consin and crossing at Manitou Is- 
land. He saw the latter body come 
in from the lake at about 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was a compact 
mass of pigeons, at least five miles 
long by one mile wide. The birds 
began building when the snow was 
twelve inches deep in the woods, al- 
though the fields were bare at the 
time. So rapidly did the colony ex- 
tend its boundaries that itsoon passed 
literally over and around the place 
where he was nesting, although, when 
he began, this point was several miles 
from the nearest nest. Nestings usu- 
ally start in deciduous woods, but dur- 
ing their progress the pigeons do not 
skip any kind of trees they encoun- 
ter. The Petosky nesting extended 
eight miles through hard-wood tim- 
ber, then crossed a river bottom, 
wooded with arbor vite, and thence 
stretched through white-pine woods 
about twenty miles. For the entire 
distance of twenty-eight miles every 
tree of any size had more or less 
nests, and many trees were filled with 
them. None was lower than about 
fifteen feetabove the ground. At least 
500 men were engaged in netting 
pigeons during the great Petosky nest- 
ing of 1881. They may have cap- 
tured on an average 20,000 birds 
apiece during the season. Sometimes 
two carloads were shipped south on 
the railroad each day. Nevertheless, 
not one bird in a thousand was taken. 


Strange Birds’ Nests’ Materials 


The unravelling of deserted nests, 
says Harper’s Young People, will 
often prove an instructive as well as 
humorously entertaining pastime, re- 
vealing in the same fabric evidences 
of great sagacity and what would ap- 
pear perfectly nonsensical prejudices, 
with an occasional piece of positive 
frivolity. Thus we can readily see 
the wisdom in the selection of these 
strong strips of milkweed bark with 
which this vireo’s or yellow-warbler’s 
nest is moored to the forked branch, 
or the strands of twine with which 
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the Baltimore oriole suspends its 
deep swinging hammock, as well as 
the plentiful meshing of horse-hair 
woven through the body of the nest. 
The nest of the orchard oriole is even 
more remarkable as a piece of woven 
texture. Wilson, the ornithologist, 
by careful unravelling of a grass 
strand from one of these nests, found 
it to have been passed through the 
fabric and returned thirty-four times, 
the strand itself being only thirteen 
inches long, a fact which prompted an 
old lady friend of his to ask ‘‘whether 
it would be possible to teach the birds 
to darn stockings.” The horsehair 
in the nest of the hang-bird gives it 
a wonderful compact strength, ca- 
pable of sustaining a hundred times 
the weight of the bird. Upon unrav- 
elling one, I found itintermeshed four- 
teen times in the length of ten inches 
which would probably have given a to- 
tal number of forty passes in the full 
length of the hair. No one will ques- 
tion the sagacity which such materials 
imply ; but what is to be said of a 
bird that selects caterpillar-skins as a 
conspicuous adornment for her dom- 
icile? And here is avireo’s nest with 
a part of a toad-skin prominently dis- 
played on its exterior, or perhaps a 
specimen such as I have previously 
described abundantly covered with 
snake-skins. These, of course, are 
whims pure and simple. 


The loon is the quickest living 
creature. It can dodge the flash 
of a gun and defy all attempts at 
capture. An experienced loon will 
allow you to approach within one 
hundred yards, when he laughs with 
the horrid shriek which gives him his 
name and disappears. . . Fish hatch- 
ing in China is sometimes conducted 
with the aid of ahen. The spawn is 
placed in an empty egg-shell. The 
egg is then placed under a sitting hen. 
After some days the egg is broken 
and the spawn emptied into water 
well warmed. There the little fish 
are nursed until they are strong 
enough to be turned into a stream. 





Poems of Life and Mystery 


ARMISTICE 


Graham R. Tomson......-- 


Last night I grasped the bony hands of 
Death 

Hard in mine own, the while in desperate 
wise, , 

Strictly I gazed into his hollow eyes. 

(We were alone, beneath a linden-tree 

Whose wet leaves trembled to the spring 
wind’s breath; 

The bloom of spring was on the purple 
skies.) 

Heavy of heart I stood and gazed on him, 

So fair the world was in that twilight dim, 

So sweet its shadow-haunted mysteries. 


‘*Tell me,” I cried, ‘‘ for this I needs must 
know, 

What have we done, O cruel Death, to thee, 

That thou art still our one implacable foe, 

Whom naught propitiates, naught may 
overthrow, 

Whom none escapeth, howsoe’er he flee, 

But, when thou beckonest, must arise and 


Gently Death answered me, and musing 


said, 
‘‘Am I, in very truth, thine enemy ? 


BEFORE SEDAN 
(Nineteenth Century Verse).......-.-...Austin Dobson 
Here, in this leafy place, 
Quiet he lies, 
Cold, with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies; 
‘Tis but another dead; 
All you can say is said. 
Carry his body hence,— 
Kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves: 
So this man’s eye is dim;— 
Throw the earth over him. 
What was the white you touched, 
There, at his side? : 
Paper his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died;— 
Message, or wish, may be;— 
Smooth the folds out and see. 
Hardly the worst of us 
Here could have smiled:— 
Only the tremulous 
Words of a child;— 
Prattle, that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 
Look. She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 
His—her dead father’s—kiss; 
Tries to be bright, 
Good to mamma, and sweet. 
Thatis all. ‘*Marguerite.” 
Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
If the grief died;—but no;— 
Death will not have it so. 


-......-Lippincott’s 


Nay, but thine angel, pitiful and mi'd; 

I am the parent; thou, the wayward child, 

Sprung from my loins, yet holding me in 
dread. 


‘* Now, as in all time past, all time to be, 

I welcome those the World and Time dis- 
card, 

Whom Life hath banished, whom Eld hath 
maimed and marred; 

None is too vile, too full of misery. 

Ever and aye my portal stands unbarred — 

Hath not thine own voice called me o’er 
and o'er? ; 

Hounded by Care, beset and tortured sore, 

Hath not thine own heart ofttimes turned 
to me? 


‘*Go, and forget me yet awhile again; 

But when thy deep desire of life shall wane, 
When thou art weary of all things, worst 

and best — 

Weary of taking thought, of Joy and Pain, 
Of thine own faultsand failures weariest,— 
Cry to me then,—thou shalt not ask in vain; 
Come unto me, and I will give thee rest.” 


A QUERY 
J Gansome Gentleman's Magazine 


Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quzrere 


Ah, me! and what is life? 
An ardent, anxious, chequered race 
With Time, a little breathing space 
Of care and strife. 


And whither does it lead ? 
Alas! poor fools, we little know 
To what sad goal or bitter woe 
Our courses speed. 


And wherefore is it so? 
Why should we struggle, fight and die, 
Not knowing whence we come, or why, 
Or whither go? 


If death be life indeed 
Why should we longer tarry here 
Beset by hope and doubt and fear— 
Why not be freed ? 


Yet why do I deplore 
My present lot? If God so will 
That I should tarry longer still, 
Need I ask more? 


And if this life be sad 
Will death no brighter prospect bring? 
Will it not lose the only sting 
It might have had? 


And if to die be gain 
Will not my gain be greater still 
To leave this world with all its ill 
And all its pain ? 


Oh! why should I repine ? 
To Him who marks the sparrow’s fall 
Shall I not leave my life, my all— 
Ay, even mine? 
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Fads, Fashions and Fancies 


CHARACTER IN 


I do not claim a niche in the temple 
of science for my protegé, says a 
writer in Longmah’s Magazine mod- 
estly, yet graphology, he con- 
tinues, does not, as so many people 
suppose, consist merely in making 
random shots more or less good. To 
begin at the very beginning. Takea 
family of children, three or four of 
them taught by the same teacher; at 
the age of fifteen each child will have 
developed a ‘‘ hand,” of its own, possi- 
bly having a general likeness, but to 
a graphologist full of differences. 
The impulsive, headstrong, good- 


natured child will (if these are its ru/- 
ing characteristics) elect to write with 
a quill pen, making thick black down- 


strokes and long dashes; while the 
neat, tidy, unimaginative child chooses 
a steel pen, formsits letters with care, 
and dots its i’s and crosses its t’s with 
precision. It dislikes the blotchy un- 
tidy look the quill pen produces, which 
the other child prefers because it gets 
over ground quicker. The third child 
may be yielding, patient, and unself- 
ish—when it takes any pen that may 
be left, writes a round, sloping hand, 
with faint crosses to the t’s, or per- 
haps noneat all. Surely this is char- 
acter. There is much common sense 
in the rules of graphology, nothing 
fanciful or far-fetched. One can 
easily see the force of the reasoning 
that a man with a good opinion of 
himself and much self-confidence 
should write a large, bold hand; an 
indolent man a round, easy-looking 
one, and an active, energetic, and ir- 
ritable man an angular and pointed 


HAND-WRITING 


one; the eloquent or talkative person 
makes big loops to his tall letters; the 
taciturn and secretive one none at all. 
The difficulty in reading off a charac- 
ter lies in the fact that natures are 
complex: some qualities apparently 
contradict each other—for instance, 
signs of impulse and of caution are 
frequently found in the same writing. 
Then it is necessary to look which of 
these two qualities predominates: 
should it be the former, we may in- 
fer that the writer is zaturally impul- 
sive, but has acguired caution; and so 
with other qualities, one adds them 
up, as it were, and then takes the 
average. Again, many qualities are 
compound—f sensitiveness, egotism, 
and imagination are all shown, the 
writer will be “‘ touchy,” apt to take 
offense easily, and, with impulse 
added, most likely jealous also. The 
general look of a writing tellsa great 
deal; but no rules can be given for 
this; only practice will teach what it 
betrays. 

To illustrate this interesting theory, 
the writer gives specimens of the 
writing of several well-known men, 
delineates their characters, and gives 
reasons for each quality, as he finds 
it. The following is the character 
sketch which he draws from the hand- 
writing of Lord Macaulay, not know- 
ing at the time whose the handwrit- 
ing was: 

Here we have a man of great re- 
finement. The smallness of the writ- 
ing indicates intellectual] and literary 
tastes. The indistinct way in which 
some of the words end shows diplo- 
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macy, finesse, absence of candor, 
but the lines of the writing being 
straight, he was not untruthful; he 
possessed reticence, as seen by the 
shortness of the ‘‘y’s” and ‘‘g’s.” The 
curious form of the double ‘‘t” in 
attack gives originality; the separate 
letters, idealism and observation; 
their pointed tops, penetration and 
perception and shrewdness. The 
capital ‘‘I,” self-confidence and esteem 
by the size of the head. The angular 
look and hooked terminations of some 
of the letters show love of argument. 
The curves here and there indicate 
an eye for form; but as none of the 
capitals visible are very artistic, see- 
ing by the loops to the tall letters that 
he was eloquent and imaginative, we 
should say this love for form takes the 
shape of paying attention to style in 
language, both speaking and writing. 
The first stroke of the letter ‘‘M” in 
‘*Mr.,”” being much higher than the 
second, is a sign of ambition, liking 
to excel, also of pride. He was care- 
ful of money, but generous, by the 
length of the finals here and there, 
and the margin left on the paper. 
Words are far apart—typical of clear- 
ness of thought, lucidity of ideas. 
The sloping writing, without much 
roundness, gives sensitiveness; he 
was not indifferent to people’s 
opinion of him, though his strong 
will, coupled with his cuurage, would 
enable him to remain uninfluenced by 
it. Culture, good taste and judgment, 
varied interests, attention to detail, 
and brilliancy are all present, the 
latter shown by the easy-flowing writ- 
ing and curves, with the perception 
and the eloquence. 


THE RIGHT USE OF TOBACCO 
Gentleman's Magazine 


Tobacco consists of the leaves and 
stalk of a plant, charged with an 
aroma, purifying, sustaining, exhila- 
rating, and fragrant to the human 
being. Like the aroma of a rose, 
this aroma should be inhaled, in the 
form of cool vapor, by the human 
nose, The chewer, like the cab-horse, 
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He uses 


eats the leaves and stalk. 
the tobacco at the right temperature 
but in the wrong form, and puts it 


into the wrong place. The snuffer 
reduces the leaves and stalk to 
powder, and puts it into his nose. 
He uses the tobacco at the right 
temperature, and puts it into the right 
place, but converts it into a wrong 
form. The cigar smoker gets the 
tobacco into the right form, but puts 
it at a wrong temperature into a 
wrong place. The cigarette smoker 
blends the filthy rags and other ma- 
terials out of which paper is made with 
the tobacco. The pipe smoker puts 
his tobacco into a receptacle which is 
used for an indefinite time, is very 
difficult to clean, and tends to pro- 
duce cancer of the tongue and lips. 
Moreover, in all forms of smoking, 
the tobacco becomes saturated with 
the smoker's breath. ‘This seems to 
be almost poisonous. It is this which 
causes the lower half of a smoked 
cigar, if left on a table for a few 
hours, to become indescribably rank. 
It is this which makes the smoke of 
tobacco in a foul pipe noxious, and 
the smoke of tobacco not pressed 
down to the bottom of a clean bowl 
nauseous, even to the smoker himself. 
Nature protests against this abuse of 
her bounty. She tweaks the incipient 
snuffer’s nose. She weakens the cigar 
smoker’s heart, and sometimes threat- 
ens him with paralysis. She inflicts can- 
cer of the lips and tongue upon the pipe 
smoker. Achild who sucks a foul pipe 
she sometimes strikes dead. What is 
the lesson she is trying to teach? What 
is the right mode of using her delight- 
ful gift? Obviously to reduce it to 
vapor, to cool the vapor, and to 
apply the pure cold vapor to the 
nose. For this end a combination of 
the hookah and Rimmel’s odoriser is 
allthat is needed. If you stand on 
the grating of a snuff manufactory, 
how delicious is the odor! Such 
would be the contents of a tobacco 
scent-bottle, equally exhilarating to 
both sexes, a disinfectant, a restora- 
tive, and a perfume in one! 















THE ETIQUETTE OF PACKAGES* 


Packages are divided by Mrs. Grun- 
dy into three classes—genteel, vulgar 
and nondescript. Genteel packages 
are such ascan be carried through the 
streets by well-dressed persons with- 
out causing the slightest desire to 
dodge around a corner or slip into the 
nearest store when well-dressed friends 
are seen approaching <A book neatly 
done up in brown paper and sur- 
rounded by a string of some esthetic 
hue, or a magazine wrapped in an un- 
tied cylinder, are eminently genteel 
packages. One is naturally rather 
proud of them than otherwise. They 
argue literary tastes and the posses- 
sion of a certain amount of available 
cash over and above one’s monthly 
stipend to butcher, baker and raiment 
maker. Fora lady a bon-bon box is 
a very desirable package, or any 
small, tissue-covered purchase from 
the jeweler’s, or a card-case from the 
stationer’s. Generally speaking small 
packages are genteel; but there are 
exceptions to this rule—for instance, 
a toothbrush, a bottle of medicine, or 
a paper of pins. Any package which 
has a plebeian or practical suggestion 
about itis vulgar. Thisis the reason 
whya woman will haveasingle yard of 
cloth or a pair of corsets sent three 
miles in a delivery wagon rather than 
carry the package home with her in 
the street cars. The class of dis- 
tinctly vulgar packages isa very large 
one for both sexes. To begin with, 
all wearing apparel is strictly tabooed. 
A gentleman carrying home a suit of 
clothes becomes for the time being an 
absolute nonentity, and should he 
venture to carry his own wash to and 
from the laundry, words cannot ex- 
press the abjectness of his fall from 
social grace. Mrs. Grundy’s nose 
becomes a continuation of the big 
dipper as she passes him by. A hat, 
a pair of shoes—bah! Mrs. Grundy 
begs ustoturnaside. A lady must rot 


Kate Field’s Washington 


be seen carrying even a wonder of a 
bonnet—one of those dear little things 
composed of a pint of flowers and 
straw. Nor may she venture forth 
upon the public highway with a pair 
of kid slippers in her hacd or a Del- 
sarte waist, or even a four-in-hand 
tie, however they may be disguised. 
Another class of vulgar packages is 
composed of household utensils and 
supplies. —The man who has the cour- 
age to bring home a dishpan ora 
roast of beef under his arm ought to 
be either canonized or ostracized— 
society is not quite certain which, in 
view of his sublime pluck. This being 
true of aman, certainly no woman 
would ever willingly be seen with so 
much as an onion in her hand. Yet 
some people seem to be devoid of the 
first principles of gentility in this re- 
spect; for you will see them going 
complacently through the streets, with 
heads up, carrying wash-boilers, coal- 
hods, iron kettles, lamps, jugs of 
vinegar, kerosene cans, brooms, 
crockeryware, mops, _ clothes-lines, 
and heaven knows what not, some of 
these articles being totally devoid of 
any wrappings or palliation whatever. 
But these are doubtless of the vulgar 
herd who care not for etiquette at all. 
Nondescript packages excite a senti- 
ment stronger than either approbation 
or disgust, viz., curiosity. Let a 
man go through the streets with a 
nine-foot curtain pole rolled in 
brown paper; and empty-handed re- 
spectability, instead of elevating its 
nose willturn its head to speculate on 
the contents of such a queer package 
as that. One sees nondescript pack- 
ages everywhere, especially on rail- 
way trains and steamboats. There 
actually seems to be no limit to the 
ingenuity with which ordinary ar- 
ticles can be wrapped so as to excite 
curiosity and defy identification. I 
admire the man or woman who is not 
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afraid to carry home any purchasable 
article under twenty-five pounds 
weight. But at the same time my ad- 
miration is wholly platonic—that is, 
devoid of the slightest desire to ap- 
proach and participate. Itis a grand 
thing to be independent, but as so- 
ciety is at present constituted, com- 
fortable individuals are quite content 
to limit their ambition in this direction 
to being independent—of parcels. 


PURSES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
The Cosmopolitan 


Besides the expansion of trade and 
the increase of wealth, which made a 
constant supply of ready cash in- 
dispensable and possible in the middle 
ages, there were two other causes 
which operated to promote the popu- 
larity of purses. Remote and relatively 
small though the effect may seem, 
there can be no question that to the 
Crusades belongs most of the credit 
of the change, and that it was through 
the long and deadly struggle between 
the Crescent and the Cross in which 
treasure was poured out like water, 
and lives still more lavishly spent, 
when nations were embroiled and 
empires were at stake, that the con- 
venience of having a bag ready to the 
hand, to contain personal parapher- 
nalia, was first fully recognized. Al- 
though it is freely admitted, and can 
be conclusively proved, that the 
politicacl onsequences of the Crusades 
were far outweighed by the social 
developments brought about through 
them, it seems like a satire upon 
human effort and popular enthusiasm 
to have Paul Lacroix, and other 
archeologists who agree with him, 
stating that these great expeditions 
“gave rise to the general use of the 
purse.”” Broadly, the fact cannot be 
disputed, but it must not be concluded 
from the statement that Sir Reginald 
de Fortinbras and young Eustace 
Fitzursa, his squire, actually brought 
back from Palestine, if they were so 
fortunate as to win home again, small 
money receptacles to be carried in 
the pocket. There is, in the first 
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place, no evidence that the Saracens 
used purses, and, for secondary proof, 
it is quite certain that Sir Reginald 
had no pockets, either in his ordinary 
clothes, or suits of armor. But the 
knight was not slow to notice that 
ladies with whom he made acquaint- 
ance abroad had beautiful bags at- 
tached to their girdles by cords of silk 
or metal chains, in which they kept 
anything and everything which might 
be needed—money, ornaments, writing 
tablets (when they could write), 
toilet accessories, missals, gloves, 
with an etcetera as comprehensive 
as comfort could then attain, and an 
assortment little short of what any 
boy of our day, endowed with pockets, 
can manage to stow away in them. 
Especially when travelling, these bags 
were made equivalent to a valise, but 
were still, in that age, not burden- 
some. Upon them were freely ex- 
pended all the art and pains of the 
brightest days of embroidery; some- 
times they bore coats-of-arms, some- 
times symbolical figures, at times 
entire landscapes and other scenes 
were worked upon them, and the few 
specimens that have been preserved 
until now deserve, to the fullest ex- 
tent, the name of needle-paintings. 


DRESS OF THE HIGHER CULTURE 
Boston Transcript 


Wet skirts flopping around wet 
ankles and pouring street mud into 
wet shoes, intensify the miseries of 
poor women forced to go out in all 
weathers and further handicap her in 
competition with men to earn her 
bread. Even among the upper classes, 
the demand for freer exercise calls for 
reforms. Athletic exercises, the 
training of travel and the culture of 
schools of art, the higher education 
of women that makes them hunger 
for simplicity in attire, and mourn 
over the time-waste of everchanging 
frivolous fashions have inaugurated 
suggestions that some style of dress 
should be initiated that should serve 
as a sign of the higher culture. But 
ithas not yet definitely taken shape. 





SOME QUOTATIONS ABOUT FAMOUS WOMEN 


We select from a smal! volume 
called ‘Women of the World,’ by 
A. L. Craig (H. W. Dick & Co.), 
some interesting quotations of famous 
authors applicable to noted women: 

CLEOPATRA: If Cleopatra’s nose 
had been shorter, the face of the 
whole world would have been changed. 
—FPascal. 

CATHERINE PARR: Finesse has 
been given to woman to compensate 
the force of man.—Zac/os. 

MARY OF LORRAINE: The greatest 
merit of some men is their wife.— 
Poincelot. 

MARIE DE Mepici: The anger of a 
woman is the greatest evil with which 
one can threaten his enemies.—C2i/- 
lon. ‘ 
MADAME DE STAEL: Women are 
right to crave beauty at any price, 
since beauty is the only merit that 
men do nat contest with them.— 


Dupuy. 

JANE AUSTEN: Women are famous 
judges; the slightest action of the 
most secret thought is not hidden 
from them.—Zdmond About. 

ELIZABETH Barry: The destiny of 
women is to please, to beamiable, and 


to be loved. Those who do not love 
them are still more in the wrong than 
those who love them too much.— 
Rochebrune. 

CATHERINE ANN DorsET: Women 
are ever extreme; they are better or 
worse than men.——Za Pruyere. 

MADAME DE Pompapour: I have 
seen more than one woman drown her 
honor in the clear water of diamonds. 
—D’ Houdetot. 

ANNE PETROWNA: A woman has 
often committed herself by talking, 
never by holding her tongue.— Punch. 

MADAME DE SAINTE-AMARANTHE: 
Woman ‘is a perfected devil.—Victor 
flugo. 

SUSANNAH HARRISON: Woman lives 
by sentiment, man by action.—Za/- 
2ac, 


MADEMOISELLE BopueErT: In love, 
she who gives her portrait promises 
the original.— Dupuy. 

MADAME DE Luynes: The error of 
certain women is to imagine that, to 
acquire distinction, they must imitate 
the manners of men.—De Maistre. 

MADAME SAINT-HuBERTY: Fame 
is, for women, only a splendid mourn- 
ing for happiness.—A/adame de Staél. 

Joana BaILiie: O woman! it is 
thou that causest the tempests that 
agitate mankind.— Rousseau. 

CHARLOTTE CorDAY: A woman 
can die for her friend as well as the 
bravest Roman knight.— Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 

MADAME TALLIEN: Tell a woman 
once that she is beautiful, and the 
devil will repeat it to her ten times. 
—Ttalian Proverb. 


INVITING OLD AGE 
Kate Field’s Washington 


In the great middle class of Amer- 
ica, the wife too often invites age by 
concentrating all ambition in money- 
getting. To save the wages of ser- 
vants she destroys the joy of life, the 
buoyancy of health. Pushing the 
growing daughter to the front, she 
sees less and less of society, dresses 
with increasing plainness, and sinks 
to a household drudge, self-made, and 
valued at her own estimate. Thirty- 
five has no more right to the styles 
and tones of seventy than to those of 
seventeen. The appropriation of the 
one is scarcely less ridiculous than the 
assumption of the other. Far better 
than the expensive boarding-school is 
the example of the mother in impart- 
ing to the daughter the faultless taste 
in dress, the gentle repose in manner, 
the gracious spirit, so admirable in 
woman. A part of the money devoted 
to the education of the daughter 
would be well spent in procuring to 
the mother the time for self-culture. 
As the fair, snowy page is not so use- 
ful or beautiful as the one written with 
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pure, uplifting thought, so the imma- 
ture maiden is Jess valuable to home 
and society than the ripe, cultured 
woman. People of forty and fifty 
should not shelve themselves and 
claim the immunities of age. They 
are in the midday of life, the 
time for the exercise of knowledge, 
power, grace and beauty, for the up- 
lifting of humanity. These gifts may 
be enhanced by dress and manner. 
The influence of the a‘tractive, self- 
respecting wife, mother, sister or 
friend is more potent for good than 
that of the one with neglected person 
and unlovely m‘nd. Discontent in- 
vites age. Indulging the unrest of 
the dissatisfied is destructive to looks 
and temper. Woman should have the 
courage of repose. It is infinitely 
better than the morbid conscientious- 
ness that goads to endless toil. 
Effective work requires effective rest. 
Judicious mental work may help to 
lift one out of the ruts of premature 
old age. Readand think of what you 
read. Don’t use your mind as if it 
were a sieve and you were trying to 
see how much you could pour through 
it. Be kind to the feelings and 
fancies of youth. If they prove per- 
ennial, so much the better! Don’t 
forbid yourself glad, recreative 
thought and action. Don’t be 
ashamed to make yourself as pretty 
as you can. A sensible woman may 
feel a thrill of pleasure innocent as a 
maiden’s when receiving a glance of 
respectful admiration from a manly 
man. Smile without affectation, be 
pleasant without being silly—in short, 
be young as long as you can. 


THE THREATENED FAD 

Will Carleton.......-+.-- snpecrienened Harper’s Bazar 
There'll come an awful judgment, Sue, 

Upon this land, I fear, 
If half the doleful things is true 

That rankles in my ear. 
The women think there’s no escape 

From ills their mothers bore, 
An’ hoops of different size an’ shape 

Is comin’ round once more. 
Oh, if this world, as some avow, 

Grows smaller each day through, 
Why should folks try totake up, now, 
Three times the room they do? 
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I recollect when first it came, 
Some thirty years ago, 

Though who or what was then to blame 
I never got to know; 

But spite of all the men folks said, 
An’ called their sister fool, 

The hoop distemper seemed to spread 
Like measles in a school; 

An’ gals that vowed, an’ stamped their foot, 
They wouldn’t be drove or won 

By such a style, went straight an’ put 
The queer contraptions on! 








































Miss Polly Get-there strode ahead, 
An’ braved the village wrath ; 

But, goodness mercy! didn’t she spread 
Destruction in her path ? 

What furniture she chanced to strike, 
Disaster sure would greet, 

An’ children learned to dodge her like 
A cyclone in the street ! 

An’ while the people frowned an’ laughed, 
*Twas good part of a year 

Before she learned her pirate craft 
Appropriate to steer. 


Then six young sisters, blithe an’ gay, 
The banners spread in view; 

Their father went to church that day 
An’ hired an extra pew. 

Then sim’lar gals —we couldn’t condemn— 
Felt Fashion's widenin’ touch. 

An’ people also laughed at them, 
But didn’t laugh so much; 

An’ soon, in spite of all the flings, 
The han’ful grew a host, 

An’ them that didn’t wear the things 
Got hooted at the most! 


An’ long I vowed that I would take 
My path unhooped an free, 

An’ meant that style should never make 
A barrel out o’ me; 

But bitterness was in the cup 
From which I quaffed the right, 

An’ juveniles would chase me up, 
An’ show me for a sight; 

An’ finally the deed was done; 
My pride was headlong cast; 

I wasted to a skeleton— 
Then put one on at last! 


But I am all untrammeled now, 
No longer bein’ young; 
An’ Thought is throned upon my brow, 
An’ Candor trims my tongue. 
I know frivolity is just 
A steppin’-stone to Sin. 
I'll fight ’em both, an’ beat I must, 
For Right is bound to win. 
But, Sue, when next in town, if such 
A step isn't labor lost, 
Drop in the store, an’ learn how much 
Hoop-skirts is goin’ to cost! 





Society Verse 


THE WAY OF 


Tom Masson 


In a field apart two violets bloomed, 
And overtheir heads thetall grassloomed; 


And there came one day a frolicsome breeze 
That parted the grass so they saw the trees. 


And catching a glimpse of the world out- 
side, 

They chafed at the fate that had kept them 
tied 


To a nook obscure in a gloomy dell, 
Where scarcely a drop of dew e’er fell, 


And they drooped their heads, for they 
longed to see 
What the wonderful world outside might be. 


When lo! as it happened, a maiden strayed 

Close by where the breeze with the violets 
played, 

And seeing but one—for they grew apart— 

She pressed it quick to her throbbing heart 


THE WORLD 


And took it away ; and the flower was glad ; 
But the one that was left behind was sad, 


And drooped its sorrowful head, and pined, 
And paid no heed to the whispering wind, 


Until, as it chanced, next day, once more 
The maiden came, and her breast still bore 


The faded one that she’d taken away 
With a song in its heart but yesterday, 


And seeing its brother growing free, 
It cried with its dying breath, ‘‘ Ah, me! 
I’ve seen the world, and behold my fate, 
So hide your head ere it be too late.” 


But the one that was left said, ‘‘I'm not 
afraid,” 
And lifted its face to the merry maid. 


‘* To-morrow I'll be content to die, 
But let me now to the gay world fly.” 


AT CARDS 


Worthington’s Magazine 


We sat at cards. How sweet she looked ! 
Her thoughts all bent on winning, 

She said, ’twas plain as any book, 
I peeped, nor thought it sinning, 

And saw she held of hearts the ace, 

A sign of triumph in the race, 
While I had only diamonds. 


Alone we sat. How fair her face ! 
Her cheeks twin roses yearning 

To be but plucked. The crimson ace, 
Forsaken heart still burning, 

Unheeded lay. The game was done, 

O strange and strange! We both had won, 
And she, she held a diamond ! 


TO HER MANDOLIN 


Helen Chase 


O tinkling, weird, uncanny thing, 
My lady fondles with white hands, 
How hast thou so enthralled her—say, 
Thou wanderer from alien lands? 


Wert thou a graceful violin, 
With slender neck and purfled sides; 
Wert thou a harp, across whose strings 
The soul of music softly gtides ! 


I should not know one jealous pang, 
But meekly turn the classic score 
Of symphony by Liszt or Raff, 
Or overture by Gluck or Spohr; 


But thou, O weird and tinkling thing, 
With thy untiring, nervous thrill, 


Traveler's Record 


Forever on a love-song spent, 
What deadly mission wouldst fulfil ? 


Nay, do not answer me—I know 

What thou wouldst say: that once I hung 
Entranced upon thy words, and sang 

Thy praises in the Spanish tongue. 


But that was years ago—quite two; 
Why bringest up that episode? 
The dark-eyed girl, the almond trees, 
The court through which the moonlight 
flowed. 


Avaunt! I hate thee; bringing back 
To hidden wounds their secret sting; 

I would thou wert in deepest seas, 
Thou tinkling, wierd, uncanny thing! 





Women and Their Ways 


THE GREATEST OF ALL QUESTIONS* 


This is a true tale. 

You are to picture a lady, single 
and of a certain age, who has for 
some months been in unsuccessful 
pursuit of a reliable domestic serv- 
ant. Of aristocratic connections, she 
is prevented, by reason of the small- 
ness of her means, from living in the 
splendor and dignity which she thinks 
she ought to enjoy—and would enjoy 
—if everyone had their own. Her 
heart is in Mayfair, but she lives per- 
force at Brixton. She would have a 
butler and footman, but has to man- 
age as best she may with one girl. 
Her voice is of the kind which would 
say ‘‘Home!” to a coachman, but 
it only asks the conductor to stop at 
the next corner. Not unnaturally, 
then, her manner, and her visage 
also, give indications of asperity of 
temper. No wonder her servants re- 
fuse to remain with her! She is so 
addicted to making her ‘‘inferiors” 
feel their inferiority. After having 
been bandied about for weeks from 
registry to registry she has at length 
discovered a maid who is likely to 
suit her numerous requirements. She 
has made private inquiries about the 
girl which have turned out satisfac- 
torily even toher. It only remains 
to interview the young person, get a 
formal ‘‘character,” and finally ar- 
range terms. The servant calls, by 
appointment. She is quietly dressed, 
and particularly self-contained, 

Maid: Good morning, madam. 

Mistress (after an invisible nod): 
What wages do you expect ? 

Maid: Eighteen pounds, madam. 

Mistress: Oh! and what evenings 
off ? 

Maid: One night a week, and one 
Sunday per month. 

Mistress: Indeed! Well, I think 
you will suit me; but, of course, I 
shall want a character. 

Maid: I am afraid I shall be unable 
to obtain a character, because 
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Mistress : Then it’s no use talking 
any further. I never engage anyone 
without a character, and I always 
want to know why a girl left her last 
place. 

Maid: I can’t get a character be- 
cause my late mistress is dead. That 
is why I am out of a situation. 

Mistress (after a pause): How ex- 
cessively awkward! Well; I’ll take 
you on trial, mind, for a month. You 
can come next Tuesday. Good-day. 

Maid: Excuse me, but it will be 
necessary for me to have a character 
before I come. 

Mistress: Don’t you understand, 
girl, that I will try you without a 
character ? 

Maid: I meant, madam, a character 
from your last servant. 

Mistress (bridling): From my last 
servant ? What do you mean? 

Maid: I have been misled so many 
times that I make it a rule, before 
taking a situation, to get from the 
last servant a description of the place 
and the mistress, and her reasons for 
leaving. Subject to these being sat- 
isfactory, I can come on Tuesday. 
Perhaps you will give me the name 
of your present servant, or allow me 
to see her. 

Mistress (with some heat): I shall 
not. 

Maid: Then it’s no use talking 
further. I have seventeen other 
offers of situations. I never engage 
myself to a lady without a character. 
And I always want to know why the 
last servant left. Good-day. 

Mistress (with forced calmness): 
Good-day. 

The lady is still seeking a servant. 
But she is determined not to furnish 
a character. 

MY SPENDTHRIFT 
Kate Field’s Washington 
What maiden shall inspire the Muse ? 
She who, in Britain’s bounds, 


Has learned right royally to use 
Her shillings and her pounds? 
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Or she who, in La Belle Paris, 
Spreads woe among the banks 

Because she dissipates with glee 
Her centimes and her francs? 


Gretchen perchance might be the one, 
If, in her modest larks, 

She kept upon a lively run 
Her thalers and her marks. 


In far Japan could Wing Tee Wing 
Admirers win by tens. 

If right and left she learned to fling 
Her pocketful of yens? 


Sweet maid of Spain, you cannot play 
The sweetest of your tunes, 

Unless you jingle, by the way, 
Your pesos and doubloons. 


Pass, pass them all! ’Tis not for these 
The Muse would lift her strain : 

She worships here, upon her knees, 
La belle Americaine ! 


Dear spendthrift of the laughing eyes, 
Would I were rich, that I 

Might stand and see in what rash wise 
You’d make my money fly. 


And yet, I still have faith to think 
You have a business touch, 

And if you make the money clink, 
Your bargains net you much. 


Take, then, the fortune Fate may send, 
And never mind expense; 

It must be you were born to spend 
Our dollars and our cents ! 


A WOMAN’S FOOT AND WALK 


Their gait he marked as gracefully they 
moved, 
And round their feet his eye sagacious 


roved, 
—[Homer. 


In length of train descends her sweeping 


gown, 
And by her graceful walk the Queen of 
Love is known, 


—[Dryden. 


Her going was no mortal thing, but shaped 


Like to an angel’s. 
—[Milton. 


And where she went the flowers took thick- 
est root, 
As she had sown them with her odorous 
foot, 
—[Ben Jonson, 


Where’er you tread your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet. 
—|[Samuel Butler. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice steal in and out. 
—[Sir John Suckling, 
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Her pretty feet 
Like smiles did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they started at bo-peep 
Did soon draw in again. 
—[errick. 


\ 
THE FIN-DE-SIECLE GIRL 
San Francisco Argonaut 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton says that a 
hundred years ago young girls were 
‘* brought up in happy ignorance of 
the very nature of vice or the mean- 
ing of shame”; that they ‘‘ knew 
nothing of current scandals,” ‘‘ there 
was no tampering with forbidden sub- 
jects, and no paltering with accursed 
things”; whereas now ‘‘ knowledge 
has dispossessed ignorance, and ex- 
perience has lowered the standard of 
delicacy.”” It must be inferred that 
the ladies of the age which Mrs. Lin- 
ton paints never went to the play to 
hear the delightful comedies of Mr. 
Congreve or Mr. Wycherley, and the 
astonishing Mrs. Aphra Behn; that 
they never surreptitiously read ‘‘ Tom 
Jones” or ‘‘ Roderick Random,” and 
did not mix in the society which Lord 
Castlewood limns with a touch when 
he says that he keeps a drunken par- 
son in his castle in case he should be 
needed to marry one of his lordship’s 
sisters. Mrs. Linton says that in the 
old times scandals were ‘‘ touched on 
by fathers to daughters with a kind 
of solemn reticence, a kind of awed 
prohibition which excluded details ”’; 
whereas now, girls ‘‘boast of their 
emancipation from all womanly mod- 
esties in favor of jin-de-sidcle license.” 
There is a short and easy way of 
dealing with this alleged contrast. 
In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, plays were written by Sheri- 
dan, Goldsmith, Colman, and others, 
which are still performed, and the 
comedies of Shakespeare were in 
vogue then as now. Those plays 
were then produced as they were 
written; now, there is not a manager 
who would dare to put any one of 
them on the stage without using the 
pruning-knife with unsparing vigor. 
One of the cleanest of them, ‘ The 
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School for Scandal,” was played be- 
‘fore the purest matrons and maidens 
of England during the late Georgian 
era; if any English or American man- 
ager were to bring it out as they 
heard it, the audience would pull his 
house down about his ears. What, 
then, becomes of the modest reticence 
of the past and te fin-de-sidc/e license 
of our day? 


THE ADVANCED IDEA GIRL 


San Francisco News-Letter 


The advanced idea girl is generally 
the intellectual superior of her asso- 
ciates. She may develop into a crank 
—the probabilities are that she will; 
but she is certain to be a woman of 
brains. The girl withadvanced ideas 
begins her career of intellectual supe- 
riority in the nursery. She asks the 


why and the wherefore of everything. 
She investigates every new fact, and 
frequently reaches a conclusion and a 
whipping at the same time. 


In her 
search for knowledge she is often met 
withthe rebuke, ‘‘ Little girls should 
not ask so many questions,” or, 
‘Children should be seen and not 
heard.” But that does not deter her; 
it merely teaches her to use her eyes 
and ears more and her tongue less, 
and to do her own thinking. It does 
not take her long to discover that 
things are not always what they seem; 
that things are often just the oppo- 
site of what had been told her. When 
she arrives at this point it is a critical 
moment. She is bound to be a girl 
of advanced ideas. But along what 
line—that is the question. She may 
take up charitable pursuits—lend her 
heart and soul and time and money 
helping those who need help. She 
may follow in the footsteps of Helen 
Gladstone, the Premier's daughter, 
who founded flower missions, and be 
instrumental in the establishment of 
sewing classes, cooking schools, and 
all other forms of noble endeavor. If 
she be a society girl, and strong in 
the consciousness of her own integ- 
rity of purpose and earnest hope to 
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redeem society from the just charge 
of aimlessness and frivolity, she may 
attempt to introduce an intellectual 
factor into its amusements. Then 
she will be laughed at, and called 
‘*the lift,” because she is trying to 
elevate society. She may form read- 
ing clubs. If she bea girl of wealth 
and position, she may use her own 
elegant home for the place of meet- 
ing and for her invited guests, en- 
gage some noted lecturer, artist or 
other celebrity or leader of thought to 
talk, to set forth new ideas. Or the 
society girl of advanced ideas may 
attempt to organize a club, or to 
gather around her a select coterie 
which in her eyes has dignified itself 
with a salon. Together on stated 
afternoons in the week the members 
will meet at her home to discuss cur- 
rent topics, or to befog themselves 
with abstruse subjects. The girl of 
advanced ideas as a single woman is 
not able to promulgate her ideas on 
social reforms. She may think all 
she likes, but society will not permit 
her to open her lips. But when she 
is married, and decided to carry out 
the ideas of her girlhood and be a re- 
former, what does she do? She may 
advocate dress reform, and look like 
a fashion plate all the while. Or she 
may go without corsets, look drag- 
gled, talk through her nose, antag- 
onize where she should conciliate, 
and become, not a ‘‘ thought moulder,”’ 
but a perfect guy. She may tear 
down, but she cannot build up. She 
may destroy, but she cannot create. 
Such a woman is an apostle of dis- 
content, a hoarse, discordant voice of 
one crying in the world. ‘‘ Every- 
thing is crooked; nothing can be 
made straight.”’ Such a woman will 
carry her advanced ideas to such 
lengths that she will consider her 
self-chosen task as a reformer to be 
higher and more imperative than her 
duties as wife and mother. She will 
fret under the yoke; she will strive to 
be free. She will neglect her own 
children for the sake of the world at 
large. 
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AMERICAN GIRLS AND TITLES 
Ladies Home Journal 

When an American girl marries a 
foreigner, especially if he be a noble- 
man bankrupt in purse and health, 
she must be resigned to sacrifice her 
independence, have her American 
ideas, views, and customs set at 
naught, and accept her position as the 
inferior not the equal, of man. In 
Europe, woman is not regarded as she 
is in Ameri-a, where she realizes and 
embodies the great factor of equiva- 
lence in the social f*rces, and where 
she is regarded as the mental equal or 
companion of man. Of course, there 
are American women who are wedded 
to Europeans who have been happy. 
They seem to be as happy as any 
woman who has married at home. 
3ut their husbands were not ruined 
noblemen. It is by no means impos- 
sible for a foreigner and an American 
woman to be happy together; but she 
risks more and has fewer chances of 
happiness than another. In the case 
of the girl who has married an “‘aris- 
tocrat,” the situation is worse. As 
such marriages are almost invariably 
based on money, it is more especially 
to these that I refer. The husband 
makes a point of controlling his wife’s 
fortune, and considers himself—ac- 
cording to national custom—free to 
spend it as he pleases, without even 
consulting her. If extravagant, it is 
not long before he has run through 
with it, and she learns to her sorrow, 
that the devoted cavalier of a few 
months before has developed into a 
selfish, unsympathetic companion, 
from whom she can neither expect 
nor exact consideration. He seldom 
fails to gratify all his personal 
caprices, pleasures, and ever vices. 
Self-denial and unselfishness are noth- 
ing but names to him. Any remon- 
strance on the part of the wife is in 
vain; if the husband chooses, he has 
the right to ill-treat her. She can 
appeal to no one for redress against 
this ; and a woman who complains of 
her husband or his vices and extrava- 
gances, especially if she be an Ameri- 
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can, evokes little genuine sympathy 
in foreign society. 


A GIRL’S ROOT 
Old Favorites..........--.Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


I had a little chamber in the house— 
The straight small bed was curtained—and 
the folds 
Hung about the window which let in 
The out-door world 
Behind the elms 
And through their tops, you saw the folded 
hills, 
Striped up and down with hedges....... 
The moon came 
And swept my chamber clean of foolish 
thought; 
The sun came, saying, ‘‘ Shali I lift this 
light 
Against the lime-tree and you will not 
look ?”’ 
I sat on in my chamber green 
And lived my life, and thought my thoughts 
And prayed 
My prayers. 
LIFE’S HISTORY IN THE FACE 
New York Tribune 
There are only two certain cures 
and preventatives for wrinkles. The 
first and most important one is repose 
both of mind and manner ; the other 
isfat. Thin women naturally wrinkle 
sooner than fat women, for obvious 
reasons, while in the case of a fair 
one inclined to embonpoint the epi- 
dermis is kept sufficiently tightly 
drawn to prevent any crease. The 
principal thing, however, is repose, 
and a proof of thisis furnished by the 
fact that the women who wrinkle the 
soonest are the Americans, the 
French, the Spaniards and the Rus- 
sians, who a-e noted for their vivac- 
ity ; whereas the German and Scan- 
dinavian women, the Italians, the 
Oriental harem ladies and the Eng- 
lish well-to-do women of the provinces 
—-all noted for either their indolence 
or quietness of character and manner 
—remain free from w-inkles to quite 
an advanced age. Here, asin France 
and Spain, women talk with their 
faces, they frown and scowl when they 
ought to use adjectives, they laugh 
more than is requisite, and their feat- 
ures are altogether far too mobile to 
avoid becoming wrinkled by frequent 
creasing. 





Child Verse 


GRANDMA’S BOMBAZINE 


From Eugene Field’s Second Book of Verse 


It’s everywhere that women fair invite and please my eye, 
And that on dress I lay much stress I can’t and shan’t deny: 
The English dame who’s all aflame with divers colors bright, 
The Teuton belle, the ma’moiselle—all give me keen delight; 
And yet I’ll say, go where I may, I never yet have seen 

A dress that’s quite as grand a sight as was that bombazine. 


Now, you must know ’twas years ago this quaint but noble gown 
Flashed in one day, the usual way, upon our solemn town. 

’Twas Fisk who sold for sordid gold that gravely scrumptious thing,— 
Jim Fisk the man who drove a span that would have joyed a king— 
And grandma’s eye fell with a sigh upon that sombre sheen, 

And grandpa’s purse looked much the worse for grandma’s bombazine. 


Though ten years old, I never told the neighbors of the gown; 

For grandmasaid, ‘‘ Thissecret, Ned, must not be breathed in town.” 
The sitting room for days of gloom was in a dreadful mess 

When that quaint dame, Miss Kelsey, came to make the wondrous dress: 
To fit and baste and stitch a waist, with whalebones in between, 

Is precious slow, as all folks know who’ve made a bombazine. 


With fortitude dear grandma stood the trial to the end 
(The nerve we find in womankind I cannot comprehend!) 


And when ’twas done resolved that none should guess at the surprise, 
Within the press she hid that dress, secure from prying eyes; 

For grandma knew a thing or two,—by which remark I mean 

That Sundays were the days for her to wear that bombazine. 


I need not state she got there late; and, sailing up the aisle 
With regal grace, on grandma’s face reposed a conscious smile. 
It fitted so, above, below, and hung so well all round, 

That there was not one faulty spot a critic could have found. 
How proud I was of her, because she looked so like a queen! 
And that was why, perhaps, that I admired the bombazine. 


A BABY’S FEET AND HANDS 
Favorite Verses...+.....Algernon Charles Swinburne 


A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, No rosebuds yet by dawn impearled 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet, Match, even in loveliest hands, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, The sweetest flowers in all the world— 
A baby’s feet. A baby’s hands, 


A SERIOUS QUESTION 
Harry Romaine Godey’s 


O, tell me, Baby, on my knee, And tell me why the girls I know, 

You dear and dimpled Dorothy, Are all too prim to treat me so, 

What is it that you find in me, But coldly frown and never show 
So captivating? Love’s sweet revealings ? 


Tell me how it has come to this, Is it because their hearts have turned 
That, now, you seek my careless kiss, From childish things that love is spurned, 
And clasp my neck with cries of, bliss;— Or is it simply that they’ve learned 

And keep me waiting. To hide their feelings? 





Echoes of Vanity Fair 


HUMANITY’S FOIBLES AND FOLLIES* 


It 1s an irreparable injustice we are 
guilty of towards one another when 
we are prejudiced by the looks and 
features of those whom we do not 
know. 

We are always complaining that 
our days are few and acting as though 
there would be no end of them. 

Men of the greatest abilities are 
the most fired with ambition: on the 
contrary men of narrow minds are the 
least actuated by it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in 
crossing our inclinations and disap- 
pointing us in what our hearts are 
most set upon. 

Vanity is a natural weakness of an 
ambitious man, which exposes him to 
the secret scorn and derision of those 
he converses with and ruins the char- 
acter he is so industrious to advance. 

How often is the ambitious man 
cast down and disappointed if he re- 
ceives no praise where he expected it? 
How often is he mortified with the 
very praises he receives if they donot 
rise so high as he thinks they ought? 
which they seldom do unless increas- 
ed by flattery, since few men have so 
good an opinion of us as we have of 
ourselves, 

Arrogance and conceited opinion 
of our own abilities are very shocking 
and offensive to men of sense and 
virtue. 

A fop who admires his person in 
the glass soon enters into a resolution 
of making his fortune by it, not ques- 
tioning that every woman that falls in 
his way will do him as much justice 
as he does himself. 

Why should a man be sensible to 
the sting of a reproach who is a 
stranger to the guilt that is implied in 
it, or subject himself to the penalty 
when he knows he has never commit- 
ted the crime. 

Those are often raised into the 
greatest transports of mirth who are 


subject to the greatest depressions of 
melancholy. 

There are none who stir up pity so 
much as those who indite their own 
sufferings. Grief has a natural elo- 
quence belonging to it, and breaks out 
in more moving sentiments than can 
be supplied by the finest imagination. 

Our friends very often flatter us as 
much as our own hearts. They either 
do not see our faults or -onceal them 
from us, or soften them by their rep- 
resentations aftersuch a manner that 
we think them too trivial to be taken 
notice of. 

There are but very few who know 
how to be idle and innocent, or who 
have a relish of any pleasures that are 
not criminal; every diversion they 
take is at the expense of some one 
virtue or another and their first step 
out of business is into vice or folly. 

True love has ten thousand griefs, 
impatiences and resentments that ren- 
der a man unamiable in the eyes of 
the person whose affection he solicits. 
_ Itis one of the most unaccountable 
passions of human nature that we are 
at greater pains to appear easy and 
happy to others than really to make 
ourselves so. 

Human nature is not so miserable 
as that we should always be melan- 
choly, nor so happy as that we should 
always be merry. 

Men’s endeavors to please the op- 
posite sex polishes and refines them 
out of those manners which are most 
natural to them, and often sets them 
upon modeling themselves, not ac- 
cording to the plans which they ap- 
prove in their own opinion, but ac- 
cording to those plans which they 
think are most agreeable to the female 
world. 

Poverty turns our thoughts too 
much upon the supplying of our wants, 
the riches upon enjoying our super- 
fluities. 


*Selected specially for Current Literature from the Works of Addison 
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THE PARISIENNE’S ATTIRE* 


How is it the Parisienne so much 
in her attire doth show her wit? How 
but in her sense of contrast and her 
mastery of charm? What is merely 
conspicuousness (even ‘‘loudness’’) 
in the Englishwoman, in her is some- 
how turned to favor and to pretti- 
ness. Seldom does she sin in a ridicu- 
lous, an excessive interpretation of a 
mode, and when she does—it passes 
all the same. ‘Take the sleeve, for 
instance, of this and yester year, and 
note how differently she used it from 
ourselves. At her least well dressed 
she would none of your scaffoldings 
to the ear, even as now she scorns 
those cascades falling on the shoulder, 
whose effect holds such an enmity 
with grace that the wearer needs 
must look pitifully dowdy. No; she 
has lowered the sle:ve, but she has 
not spoiled it in the act. It has the 
voluminous droop of the present ideal, 
but the seam is at least somewhere 
near its natural setting; so that the 
shoulder, instead of looking like a 
landslip or a bald-faced precipice, re- 
tains some semblance with a charm- 
ing human feature. As to the berthe, 
again—-the berthe inits thousand and 
one expressions—she has discovered 
that the true function of this amiable 
device is not to slop helplessly below 
the gangway as it were, but unappar- 
ently to afford a sort of moral sup- 
port to the sleeve—to the point, if 
need be of lifting it shoulder high. 
‘This she has discovered, we say, and 
the result is a look of grace and as- 
surance in well-nigh all her notable 
gowns. What is more, it is impos- 
sible not to reflect that, despite her 
audacity in the matter of color, her 
original choice of material, her ad- 
mirable eye for make, the moyen ferme 
in dress is ever her first ambition. 
Her ambition is, always has been, and 
always will be, not the realization of 
the ‘* latest mood,” but rather the 
invention of a brilliant and taking 
compromise between yesterday's wear 
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and to-morrow’s, and she achieves it 
at least nine times in ten with an 
ease, certainty, a brio that makesthe 
Englishwoman—so preposterously her 
superior as an animal—-seem by com- 
parison quite undesirable and tame. 


THE USEFULNESS OF VANITY 
Commercial Advertiser 


I always compassionate all girls 
who have had their vanity fostered as 
much as I condemn them. To make 
this same principle of vanity not only 
harmless, but to turn it to the useful 
purposes for which it was implanted 
in the mind, it is only necesary to ex- 
amine its nature and consequences. 
Like curiosity, it is wanted as a stim- 
ulus to exertion, for indolence would 
certainly get the better of us if it were 
not for these two powerful principles. 
Personal vanity is the antidote to 
slovenliness; but if it leads only toa 
love of decoration without inducing a 
habit of attention to the good order 
and neatness of our garments, it does 
not answer its genuine purpose. With 
regard to the mind, nothing is more 
admirable than the way in which a 
feeling contemptible in itself is made 
to answer the noblest ends. Superior 
acquirements are a passport to supe- 
rior company ; but while we are taking 
measures to introduce ourselves to 
the notice and favor of those who are 
placed upon an eminence in society, 
we are insensibly laying in a store of 
gratification when the pleasures of 
society diminish, and our resources 
for happiness must depend chiefly 
upon ourselves. As soon, however, 
as we begin to feel more jealousy than 
delight in being surpassed, we must 
call in question the nature of our feel- 
ings; we must convince ourselves 
that it is only by being surpassed that 
we shall avoid being stationary; and 
that mind must always grovel in the 
dirt (whatever its natural powers may 
be) which takes more pleasure in 
looking down than in looking up, or 
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for the poor ambition of being at the 
top of inferior associates, sacrifices 
the noble desire of profiting by the 
example of superior ones. 


FIRST VISIT TO KING WORTH 

Marie Tempest, in Chicago Times 
‘‘T have come for a costume,” said 
Marie. 

‘‘Oui, madame, I shall display 
something directly,” returned the at- 
tendant hurriedly. 

‘No, no,” returned the Tempest, 
hastily; ‘‘I wish an original design; 
something unique, but modern; Irish 
pop 

‘* At the word ‘ original ’ the entire 
establishment was thrown into a com- 
motion,” says Marie. ‘‘It was the 
open sesame of the cave of design. 
Everyone was on the gw vive on the 
instant. The ‘chief lady’ came in. 


A few hurried words were whispered. 
A messenger was dispatched and, 
after a respectful ‘ Monsieur will be 
with you directly,’ I was led to the 


throne of state. Stylish waiting 
women busied themselves draping, 
laying, and hanging upon seductive 
forms pieces of rich gray poplin of 
every tint and texture. Oh! it was 
grand! Much advised (and to my ad- 
vantage) I made my selection just as 
a tall strongly-built blonde man, with 
an eagle eye and delicate hands, en- 
tered the room. A peacock blue fez 
was cocked picturesquely on the back 
of his head. Hanging ina low-necked 
fashion upon his broad shoulders was 
a fine brown-cloth garment. Upon 
his feet were slippers of gold and 
Persian embroidery. Behold the 
great Worth, the one ruler among 
rulers who dares to dictate to women 
of all nations. Following close upon 
the heels of the dictator costumer 
were three Skye terriers, one black, 
one yellow, clad in rose-colored rib- 
bon, the third pure white, decorated 
in delicate blue. There was Romeo, 
Camille, and Snapper. M. Worth 
stepped lightly into the room and 
paused, like a thistledown wafted in 
by a breeze that suddenly ceased. 


39! 


The three dogs spread themselves 
automatically before his feet, the 
plump bodies radiating outward, mak- 
ing him appear as if standing behind 
a rich mat of colored, beribboned fur. 
For me, all the audacious pride of my 
independence sank into nothingness. 
I felt silly, small, inadequate, as the 
eagle glance scrutinized my person- 
ality. An instant, and he had disap- 
peared as diaphonously as he had en- 
tered. I regained my senses and my 
hauteur and bowed myself apart from 
the throne room and the ladies in 
waiting in a much more flustered and 
flabby condition than on leaving the 
queen’s reception a month previous. 


THE GAME OF LIFE 


The laugh of a woman in company 
with the man she loves and has won 
from all other women is unlike any- 
thing else in civilization.—Zhomas 
Hardy. 

The game of life is a dangerous play, 

Each soul must be on the watch alway. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

The etiquette of society makes it 
quite impossible for men to speak to 
ladies in the manner which would be 
intellectually most profitable. We 
may not teach because it is pedantic; 
and we may not contradict because it 
is rude.—PAilip Gilbert Hamerton. 

There are a good many real miseries 
in life that we cannot help smiling 
at, but they are the smiles that make 
wrinkles and not dimples.— Odiver 
Wendell Holmes. 

She was forever saying kind things 
of stupid people; unconsciously she 
had illumined them with the sweet, 
rich glow of her own personality.— 
Edgar Fawcett. 

Great movements rarely make much 
stir at the outset.—Zdward Eggleston. 

There are some joys so glorious 
they can hardly be imagined.—Ar- 
chibald Clavering Gunter. 

Old men are always fables, for they 
represent in a harmless form the 
follies of all mankind.—F. Marion 
Crawford. 

We wish for more in life rather 
than more of it.--Fean Jngelow. 





Newspaper Verse 


MRS. REILLEY’S PEACHES 


Chicago Mail 


Whether in Michigan they grew, 
Or bythe far Pacific, 
Or Jerseywards, I never knew 
Or cared—they were magnific ! 
They set my hungry eyes aflame, 
My heart to beating quicker, 
When trotted out by that good dame, 
Adrowned in spicy liquor! 


Of divers sweets in many aland 
I have betimes partaken, 

Yet now for those old joysI stand, 
My loyalty unshaken! 

My palate, weary of the ways 
Of modern times beseeches 

The toothsome grace of halcyon days 
And Mrs. Reilly’s peaches! 


Studded with cloves and cinnamon, 
And duly spiced and pickled, 

That viand was as choice an one 
As ever palate tickled! 

And by those peaches on his plate 
No valorous soul was daunted, 

For oh! the more of them you ate 
The more of them you wanted! 


The years have dragged a weary pace 
Since last those joys I tasted, 

And I have grown so wan of face 
And, oh! so slender waisted! 

Yes, all is sadly changed, and yet, 
If this eulogium reaches 

A certain lady I shall get 
A quick return in peaches. 


THE GOOD TINE COMING 


Jacksonville Times=Union 


‘‘The faceof the night is clouded, 
For shame of the fearful day 
Where men betray their brothers, 

And right at the altar slay. 


‘* Judas strides through the market, 
And Christ is still crucified; 


And peddlers cry their wares from the hill 


Where the Son of God hath died. 


‘‘No wonder the streams run purple, 
Are red with the blood of the slain, 
That Cain still murders Abel, 
And Lazarus groans in pain! 


‘‘No wonder the stars are silent, 
And the skies are black with dread, 


When we bury in earth our living 
And robe in velvet our dead. 


“‘The daughter of Herod dances, 
The head of the saint is prize, 

And the dust of foolish fables 
Half blinds the prophet’s eyes! 


“On the floor of the holy temple 
Is heard the ring of gold, 

And ’mid sorrow and desolation 
The joy of the world is told! 


‘*But the time will come when midnight 
Will shine with a tender light, 

And day, shorn of its shadows, 
Lie down at the feet of night!” 


THE MANLY ART 


New Orleans Picayune 


Stop! give it not so fair a name; 
Say you that man shall be a brute 
And hold his nature down to suit 
His baser nature’s base acclaim? 


Shall all the work of ages past, 
The toil, endurance, struggle, pain, 
Borne to lift man, have now disdain, 
Man’s excellence be downward cast? 


Not so; I cannot, will not, own 
That man, of his own choice, will sink 


Back lower, downward to the brink 
Of brutish e and bestial zone. 


Bah! MenfMay cry till they are hoarse 
Extollin uscle, sinew, brawn; 
I tell yogt manhood’s best is gone 
When to Be fine man must be coarse. 


I tell you now the highest sense, 
The manliest art that man can know, 
Is so to kinder, gentler grow, 

There'll be no need of self-defense. 
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LOST AT SEA 


A traveler, recently returned from 
Scilly Islands, contributes to the 
Cornhill Magazine some interesting 
facts about the many wrecks and 
derelicts which come to those shores. 
When a vessel goes to pieces off any 
the the offi- 


cers are quickly alive to what may 


of isles, revenue 


happen. Merchandise is annexed. 
If the owners of the vessel are un- 
known, such property goes to the Brit- 
ish Crown. But on the other hand, let 
a score or two of corpses float ashore, 


and what happens? The law compels 


the islanders to bury the bodies at 


There 


even a fund for the purpose. 


is not 
This is 
one of the island’s greatest griev- 


their own expense. 


ances. 
Coffins and inquests and boatmen’s 
labor, says the writer, from St. Mary’s 
together make up a stout little bill, 
which has to be met. Wherever I went, 
these witnesses of ruin were there also. 
The island churchyards abound in 
tomb-stones upon which the words 
“Lost at sea”’ are chiseled. On the 
coasts of the various islands I was con- 
stantly stumbling over iron rods or 
massive timbers torn from shattered 
ships, or clogging my feet in the briny 
clothes of some hapless mortal who in 
all probability lay peacefully in the 
bed of the Atlantic. The church bells 
were once ship’s bells. The fencing 
over which I climbed to pass from 
one field or meadow to another was of 
ship’s planks or beams set roughly side 
by side, with perhaps an iron balus- 
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trading that was once the bulwark of 
amerchantman. The outhouses of 
the farmsteads are built of wreckage, 
and the door of the cowshed was 
formerly the door of some captain’s 
cabin. How, under such conditions, 
is it possible to forget that one is in 
a land over which it may be said that 
the sweep of Death’s broad-bladed 
scythe is forever extending ? Worst 
of all, however, to me were the sights 
in the gardens to which I went with 
enthusiasm to inhale the perfume of 
the Scilly white and admire the 
healthy verdure of the young potato 
plants. Here, at any rate, it seemed 
to me that I should be in a sweet in- 
vigorating atmosphere. But .I was 
mistaken. The figure-heads of dead 
ships met me at the end of the leafy 
avenues between the various flower- 
beds. You can easily imagine them: 
a Jack-tar, large as life, with one 
cheek knocked away; the ‘‘ Mary 
Jane,” ‘‘Friar Tuck,” ‘‘The Admiral,” 
“‘ The Spanish Girl,” ‘‘ The Dolphin,” 
and soon. At the famous Tresco 
Gardens there is an entire shed 
of them among the tree-ferns and 
palms. To me it was dreadful: bet- 
ter than being in a charnel-house, yet 
not much better. Each wooden 
shape was an epitome of the woe that 
had befallen the vessel of which it 
had been a part, and of the men and 
women whom it had carried to their 
doom. It is under such influences as 
these that one sinks into full sympa- 
thy with the more atrabilious effusions 
in the visitors’ book. There isa solid 
proportion of them, which seems to 
prove that the Scilly air does not suit 
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all sorts and conditions of people. 
Here is a stanza of an irregular kind 
which is a type of the rest :— 

O fog-enwreathed Scilly! 

Without regret I quit 

Thy bare and rugged isles, 
Recalling saddest scenes of woe and sud- 


den death, 
Telling of broken hearts and blighting 


happiness. 


BY STAGE INTO THE CANON 


Charles F. Lummis..... «++ . eeee+-Californian 


The opening of the new stage-line 
from Flagstaff has at last made the 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado easily 
accessible at its noblest point. For 
the first time in its history this sub- 
limest wonder of earth is really open 
to all sightseers. Before the seeing it 
was at the cost of a journey, uncertain, 
troublesome and exhausting. Now 
it is easy, even for women and chil- 
dren—as easy as I hope to see it. Far 
be the day when a railroad shall pro- 
fane creation’s masterpiece with its 
infestment of the vulgar to kill the 
joy of those with souls. For when a 
glory of nature is absolutely facile to 
the herd it reeks with their inanity 
and is never again the same. _ It 
is one of the beauties of this route 
that it brings one to the greatest sight 
on earth almost without warning. Only 
once through the columnar trunks we 
catch a glimpse of a purple front, so 
vast, so shadowy, so unearthly that 
the heart seems to stop for an instant, 
and as swiftly the vision is gone. At 
half-past five we rattle down a wood- 
ed hill to a picturesque hollow, glad 
with the greenness that hemsa spring 
in the desert. There are people, and 
the shimmer of a pool, and snowy 
tents, andin a moment more we are 
at the camp, none the worse for our 
stage ride of sixty-seven miles. The 
sun is still upon the pine tops, and 
while the driver is putting up his team 
and the hotel man is hurrying supper 
werun up a slope and in less than a 
hundred yards from camp stand upon 
the brink of—It. And where the 


Grand Cafion begins words stop. 
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ON A PERUVIAN CLIFF 


Youth’s Companion 


Explorers have found a great many 
mummies in caves in cliffs among the 
Peruvian Mountains. How the In- 
dians who entombed their dead in 
this way reached the caves hundreds 
of feet down the side of steep cliffs, is 
a matter of conjecture. A French 
traveller, M. Weiner, narrates a visit 
to one of these sepulchres, and the 
serious danger he was in of ending 
his travels then and there. ‘‘I went 
with two Indians,’ he writes, ‘‘toa 
point on a high plateau below which 
was one of the caves, and had the In- 
dians lower me over the precipice 
with leather ropes. A journey of 
a hundred metres straight downward, 
made in such a way, is extraordinarily 
long. I arrived at last at the tomb. 
It was half-closed with rocks. I went 
in and found two skulls and amummy. 
I tied the skulls to my belt, and 
taking the mummy in my arms gave 
the signal for the Indians to draw me 
up. They obeyed, and gradually I 
neared the top of the precipice. The 
Indians had not looked over it, and 
had no suspicion of what I was bring- 
ing in my arms. When the yellow 
skull of their ancient ancestor ap- 
peared above the edge of the cliff, the 
Indians were terribly frightened, and 
let slip the ropes. I cannot describe 
my feelings in the next second, the 
awful terror of beginning to fall. In 
my fright I let go of the mummy, 
and it was dashed into a thousand 
pieces at the bottom of the abyss. 

3ut the Indians had not lost their 
hold of the ropes; they drew me up 
again, and in a moment I stood in 
safety at the top of the precipice. 
My superstitious Indians explained 
to me that when ‘those good people,’ 
the mummies, are disturbed by In- 
dians they seize them in a fatal em- 
brace, and they assured me that, as 
this mummy’s head rose into their 
sight, it opened its mouth and would 
have uttered a fearful curse upon 
them, had it not just then been 
dashed to the bottom of the abyss.” 
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SHEARING IN OLD-TIME NANTUCKET* 


June brought to Nantucket, in the 
olden time, a gala day of importance; 
in the presumption of some minds, of 
even more importance than were the 
great festivals of the vintage and of 
the gods of which we read. Yet no- 
body reads of the great shearing-days 
of Nantucket, when the many thou- 
sand sheep of that island were shorn 
of their fleeces. During all the year 
previous to and succeeding that event 
the flocks roamed at pleasure over the 
plains. By June, their makeshifts 
and degradation seemed well over, and 
they were fit subjects for poetry again; 
but then came the demand for their 
fleeces, and the luxury of basking and 
browsing in the sunshine was inter- 
rupted by the washing and making 
ready for shearing-day. On the part 
of the human population, besides the 
gathering and cleansing of the in- 
numerable flocks, there were the prep- 
arations for feasting all the island's 
inhabitants and hundreds of strangers 
from the continent. Nantucket faces 
wore a look of sanguine eagerness 
tinged with fitting gravity during these 
momentous preliminaries. High pres- 
sure and urgency were in the very 
atmosphere. While the omnifarious 
cooking was going forward under the 
hands of the women, the unwilling 
victims were collected by the men 
and boys, and driven to the great 
Miacomet Pool, where, with much 
struggle and clamor, they were thrust 
in among the lily-pads, and not only 
washed, but throttled, stifled, and 
utterly undone. Then, ‘‘in the wat- 
tled pen innumerous pressed, head 





*Mary Catherine Lee in Atlantic 


above head,” they wandered and dried 
themselves into creamy whiteness, 
so that the wave beyond wave of their 
rounded backs looked like a pond of 
At length the great day 
Let us say the shear- 

The sheep-pens and 


rich milk. 
itself arrived. 

ing-day of 1791. 
shearing-grounds were on the open 
plain, neartheSouth Shore. By early 
cockcrow these grounds were covered 
with tents and awnings, and the soft, 
fearful creatures gazed through their 
bars at further strange proceedings 
of men. The voice of sober excite- 
ment, plaintive, apprehensive bleat- 
ings, and the astonished cries of wan- 
dering shore-birds broke with pleasing 
discord a stillness that never was 
silence because of the beating sea. 
It beat softly, and glittered like pol- 
ished steel uncer the white dawn. 
An uncertain sweetness—perhaps of 
the dewy, trampled sheep-grass— was 
in the air,and unnamed balminess 
from over sea. Before sunrise, 
the selectmen, in a body, in best 
breeches and swallow-tail coats, with 
their queue-ribbons fresh, and their 
shoe-buckles and knee-buckles pol- 
ished till they shone like the moon, 
or, here and there, in the straight, 
well-brushed garb of a Quaker, moved 
imposingly upon the scene. They 
were the judges in the division of the 
fleece, and their decision settled any 
doubt as to the ownership of the 
sheep whose marks had been defaced 
or washed out. As they moved 
about slowly, turning from side to 
side with an amiable ‘“* How em you?” 
or ‘*‘ How's thee do?” it was felt that 
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one of the great functions of the oc- 
casion had begun to operate. Follow- 
ing close upon them, the long ser- 
pentine procession of the islanders 
and their guests came writhing out of 
town and over the commons, lifting 
a section into view on the hummocks, 
dropping a portion of itself into the 
hollows, and at last thrusting its head 
upon the shearing-ground, where it 
disintegrated into high creaking ca- 
lashes and Nantucket’s own two- 
wheeled carts that ride lightly on the 
sandy deep. Women in sun-bonnets 
and pug-bonnets set back to back in 
them on stiff chairs, behind the seat 
where the men were mounted; or 
men with large families walked pa- 
tiently beside the horses, and prim 
children, on crickets, were miracu- 
lously wedged into imperceptible 
chinks, or hanging on to the tails of 
the carts. Down they came, with 


much bustle, but sedately, upon the 
common, and after them the tucked- 
away sails upon which the sheep were 


to be sheared, and the baskets, buck- 
ets, bottles, bags, and jugs contain- 
ing the bounteous good things for the 
shearing-dinner. It is said that, with 
some, the savings of a whole year 
were liberally and anxiously appro- 
priated to the appointments of tents, 
provisions, and camp _ equipage. 
Each family reared its own tent and 
provided its own board, and never 
were people more distinctly in family 
than at this general muster. Still, 
linked together by common interests, 
and the sympathetic tie that binds an 
islander more closely than a man of 
the broad world to his neighbor, no 
matter could be of indifference to one 
that was of consequence to another, 
and, as they unpacked their carts 
side by side, they chatted to and fro 
with that mixture of donhomie and gen- 
tle reserve peculiar to ingenuous, 
sober, old-time Nantucket. 


HARDSHIPS OF ALASKAN WOMEN 
Godey’s Magazine 

The reader can scarcely conceive 

of greater hardships in life than the 
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people who inhabit the Arctic 
coast of Alaska endure. Life is 
to them a serious struggle. Their 
faces tell it. Women twenty years 
of age show that they have borne 
exposure and hardships, which have 
already made them prematurely old. 
The farther south of the Arctic circle 
they live, the less they have to en- 
dure, as the struggle to maintain ex- 
istence is less of a strain and effort 
and the cold is not so deadly in its 
work Ail the drudgery in life is done 
by the women, and the growing girls 
get their share assigned them plenty 
early enough. Not infrequently by 
the time a girl is sixteen years old, 
she is a mother. The tortures en- 
dured at childbirth beggar descrip- 
tion. Scarcely one child out of five 
survives and grows up, and it is not 
uncommon in winter for both child 
and mother to be frozen to death. In 
hunting expeditions the women carry 
the burdens and do the other hard 
work; in whaling they cut up the 
blubber, drag it to the settlement with 
the aid of dogs, and stow it down in 
caches; and in the daily routine of 
life the hard work is practically all 
theirs. But in spite of hardships 
these women have their sports and 
good times. They chatter and laugh 
together, and in winter have their 
especial games. They are devoted 
to their children, in fact to 
all children, never scolding or 
punishing them, and if a woman sees 
a child in trouble, she will go at once 
to its-r@lief. Children who do live 
are carefully reared and devotedly 
cared for, In case of a shortage of 
food supply of the settlement, the 
women are the first to be turned out 
to die, and they accept their lot with- 
out complaint, willingly leaving to 
their husbands and children whatever 
chances of living there may be in the 
small allowance of food at hand. 


CHINESE WARFARE 
Boston Transcript 
The methods of warfare hitherto 
practiced by the Chinese have been 
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the most primitive imaginable. Hav- 
ing thrown up intrenchments, posted 
their men to slaughter the enemy in 
front, they have regarded an attack 
on the flank as low-minded and cow- 
ardly. When they fought with the 
British they were astonished to dis- 
cover that their tiger-faced shields 
and the clangor of the gongs, cymbals, 
and other strange instruments, played 
by their regimental bands, failed to 
terrify the European enemy. Their 
long respected books on tactics pre- 
scribe, with illustrations, certain spe- 
cific grimaces which must accompany 
each attitude with the gun or spear 
drill. These ‘‘mugs” are supposed 
to frighten the foe. At Canton, 
where arms of American patterns are 
now being manufactured, the Rem- 
ington and Spencer rifles have been 
enlarged toa calibre of one inch, with 
barrels six feet long. On being told 
that such a length was excessive, a 
Chinese gun factory superintendent 
replied that ‘‘he knewit, but the in- 
creased size gave the weapon a more 
formidable appearance.”’ Chinais the 
only country in the world where the 
profession of arms is not honored. 
There, on the contrary, it is held in 
the utmost contempt. The people 
have a proverb that says, ‘‘As one 
would not employ good iron to make 
a nail, so one would not use a good 
man to make asoldier.’’ Branded as 
the refuse of society, the warrior 
class has been condemned by govern- 
ment policy to hopeless ignorance. 
Preserving traditions antedating the 
invention of firearms, officers of the 
army need have no education, being 
merely required to be trained athletes 
—to be expert archers and swords- 
men, and to swing heavy weights. 
The Chinese Empire has ever held 
aloof in gloomy pride from intercourse 
with other peoples of the world. 
From its point of view they are all 
barbarians, most fitly described as 
‘‘ foreign devils "—a term at once of 
contempt and hatred. Its disastrous 
war with England sixty years ago did 
not prevent the Son of Heaven from 


provoking a second conflict with the 
same power a few years later. On 
this latter occasion the occupant of 
the Dragon throne, ruling 400,000,000 
people, was unable to prevent a Eu- 
topean army of 20,000 men from 
marching to Pekin, where the most 
beautiful of the royal palaces were 
destroyed by the invaders in retalia- 
tion for cruelties inflicted on prisoners 
by the Chinese, and terms of peace 
were dictated to the emperor. Never 
in the history of the world was there 
exhibited such an illustration of the 
superiority of dicipline and science 
over the brute force of numbers. 
The natives resisted the invaders with 
frantic courage, but they had no 
chance in fight against European 
soldiers trained in the art of war at 
its highest development. They gazed 
awestricken upon the fleet of frowning 
fortresses sailing up the river toward 
the capital city. In every armed col- 
lision they were shot cown like sheep. 
Some of the European prisoners 
taken by the Chinese were skinned 
alive, their bodies being afterwards 
burned. The ears of others were cut 
off. United States soldiers and sail- 
ors captured in war by these heathen 
might expect similar treatment. The 
latter are by disposition cruel. The 
rebellions which occur from time to 
time in the Flowery Land are com- 
monly prolonged for many years, as 
in the case of the great Tai-ping con- 
flict, for lack of a respectable army. 
When they are finally ended there is 
always a wholesale butchery of those 
engaged in them. 
MARRIAGE AMONG THE YURKUKS 

A writer in the Popular Science 
Monthly relates the following details 
about the way in which marriages are 
contracted among the Yurkuks, a sort 
of Bedouin tribe living in the interior 
of Turkey: 

First of all, I must say that no re- 
ligious ceremony is performed, as 


they have neither mosques nor priest, 
and no person among them is invested 
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with a sacred character. Marriages 
among young people of different races 
are strictly prohibited. Therefore, 
when a young man has remarked 
among the girls of his tribe the one 
whom he would like to marry, he dele- 
gates a third person, who is usually a 
friend, to the father of the girl, toan- 
nounce his intention. If the father 
sees no objection, the delegate pre- 
sents him a small sum of money, 
and that gift in their dialect is called 
aghirlik—that is, weight. Afterward 
the parents and friends of the intend- 
ed go to the tent of the young lady, 
where, as soon as they arrive, they 
are offered the sherbet or sorbet, a 
beverage made with water, lemon, 
sugar, amber and other spices. The 
purpose of this visit is to appoint a 
day for the marriage. When the time 
comes the young man engages a nu- 
merous escort of friends, and they 
start all together for the tent of the 
young woman. The bride has also 


gathered around her a large number 


of her friends to protect her. When 
the escort of the groom is near, the 
bride’s protectors utter, at a signal, 
the wildest cries, run to the aggres- 
sors, insult them, and endeavor to de- 
fend the access of the tent. Insults 
and even blows are profusely ex- 
changed between the two camps. 
This sham fight ends when one of the 
bravest succeeds in carrying off a goat 
or a sheep belonging to the father-in- 
law, and immolates it at once. The 
blood shed is considered as a sacred 
libation, and from that moment the 
rights of the groom over his wife are 
recognized. The two families and all 
their friends are invited to a banquet 
in which they eat the sheep that was 
sacrificed. Before night the bride is 
escorted to the tent of her husband 
on horseback. There, before alight- 
ing, she must remove the reins from 
her horse and throw them with force 
over the tent. If she succeeds in 
flinging them on the other side, with- 
out their touching the tent, they all 
declare it a happy omen. At last 
some women execute dances appro- 
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priate to the circumstances, and, as 
they dance, all armed for the occa- 
sion, the effect of their graceful move- 
ments, in the magnificence and fresh- 
ness of the Oriental twilight, is very 
impressive. When all these formali- 
ties are accomplished, the guests re- 
tire, and the husband, accompanied 
by his most intimate friends, is led to 
the tent where his young wife awaits 
him. All the Yurkuks espouse one 
woman at a time; polygamy is pro- 
hibited and severely punished. 


WEDDINGS IN INDIA 
Black and White 


When a suitable boy is discovered 
they go to his father’s house, and sit 
down with him and his relations to 
discuss the matter. This is called 
the ‘‘Batchet.” Should everything 
prove satifactory to both parties, they 
then go into the question of ‘‘Tee- 
luck,” or marriage settlement. This 
is a custom which requires the girl’s 
father to pay to the father of the boy 
asum of money varying from ten 
rupees to five thousand, according to 
the wealth and position of the parties 
concerned. Out of the amount the 
‘*Brahmin” and ‘“‘Hajam” receive from 
five to ten per cent. as commission. 
Having come to an understanding 
they return to their village, and re- 
port their doings. Should everything 
prove to the liking of the father, he 
again despatches them, this time to 
pay the ‘‘Teeluck,” which is the first 
step to the marriage proceedings. 
The priest takes with him only half 
the agreed amount, the other half be- 
ing held over till after the marriage 
has taken place. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a dishonest man refuses to pay 
up the balance. They are accom- 
panied on this journey by some of the 
girl’s relations, their servants, and 
musicians, people of different ‘‘jarts,” 
or caste. On reaching the door of 
the “Babon’s” house they halt, and 
the boy is brought out attired in hol- 
idav clothes of bright color and 
trimmed with gold braid, on his head 
a jaunty little cap. Heis then seat- 
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ed ona four-legged stool, and his 
relations squat round him. Then 
the women in the ‘‘Ungnah” begin to 
chant and the musicians to play. The 
‘‘Brahmin” seats himself before the 
boy, and placing a length of fine fold- 
ed cloth on the stool in front of him, 
counts out on it the amount he has 
brought. ‘The next thing that takes 
place is the ‘‘Shadee” or wedding 
itself. This in one sense is merely a 
betrothal, as after the ceremony the 
young couple are separated, and do 
not actually become man and wife till 
some years later. Still, the marriage 
knot has been tied, and should the 
boy die in his infancy the girl be- 
comes a ‘‘musamart,” or widow, and 
can never marry again; but, should 
the boy survive the girl, the Hindoo 
law considers him free to marry again. 


A MANDINGO [IARRIAGE 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Mandingoes, in Africa, are 
strict Mohammedans in religion, but, 
still retain 


curiously enough, they 
many of the superstitions of the negro 


races from which they sprung. Con- 
sequently their marriage ceremony is 
a mixture of the two, and although it 
is performed by a marabout or holy 
man in the mosque, it contains one 
very ridiculous element. Next in im- 
portance to the marabout is the bride- 
groom's sister, and when the marriage 
ceremony reaches the point where the 
visible bond, usually typified in civil- 
ization by the ring, this sister steps 
forward, and in place of the ring pre- 
sents the lady with a pair of trousers, 
which are immediately donned. The 
ceremony is concluded by a very 
mournful song sung by the companions 
of the bride, who then conduct her 
again to the home of her parents, as, 
owing to the extreme probability of 
one or the other retracting at any 
moment by reason of an unfavorable 
omen, no house is built until the cere- 
mony is completed. Polygamy is the 
rule, but each wife has her own house 
to keep her from quarreling with the 
other wives. They are the most ty- 
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rannical wives in Africa, and, hating 
each other, band together against 
their husband and rule him with a rod 
of iron. 


BITS OF NEWS 


An English teacher, Miss A. C. 
Graham, has taken a prize offered by 
the University Correspondent for the 
best collection of pup/'ls’ blunders. 
She vouches for them all as literal 
copies of the originals, and explains 
that she was led to set about their 
collection by reading one day the sur- 
prising statement that ‘‘Ilaied and 
Odessae translated Euripides.” The 
Youth’s Companion gives a few of the 
choicest gems of her collection, in 
some of which the outcropping of the 
English idea that all history converges 
on the British Isles is almost start- 
ling: 

Esau was a man who wrote fables 
and who sold the copyright to a pub- 
lisher for a bottle of potash. 

The Jews believed in the synagogue 
and had their Sunday on a Saturday, 
but the Samaritans believed in the 
Church of England and worshipped in 
groves of oak; therefore the Jews had 
no dealings with the Samaritans. 

Titus wasa Roman Emperor—Sup- 
posed to have written the Epistle to 
the Hebrews—his other name was 
Oates. 

Oliver Cromwell was a man who 
was put in prison for his interference 
in Ireland. When he was in prison 
he wrote ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and married a lady called Mrs. 
O'Shea. 

Perkin Warbeck raised a rebellion 
in the reign of Henry VIII. He said 
he was the son of a prince, but he was 
really the son of respectable people. 

The heart is a comical shaped bag. 
The heart is divided into several 
parts by a fleshy petition. These 
parts are called right artillery, left 
artillery, and so forth. The function 
of the heart is between the lungs. 
The work of the heart is to repair the 
different organs in about half a min- 
ute, 





EXPLOITS OF ARABIAN 


FAKIRS 





That the Orient is still peculiarly 
prolific in all sorts of magical phe- 


nomena and other mysterious manifes- 
tations, is illustrated by a writer in the 
Popular Science Monthly who refers 
to the following performance by 


Arabian fakirs of which he was an 


eye-witness: 

Four ’Aissavidya, with their sheik, 
squatted in Eastern fashion on a car- 
peted platform, in the centre of which 
stood a brazier of burning coals. The 
exhibition began with a monotonous 
sing song, the burden of which was 
the invocation of ’Aissa and Allah, 
accompanied by a sort of tambourine 
or tom-tom edged with bells. The 
music was at first slow and rather low, 
but soon went faster and grew louder 
until it rose to a fearful howl and 
furious din. At this juncture one of 
the fakirs sprang up and, throwing 
off his upper garment, began to dance 
with his hands on his hips, his head 
bent forward and his eyes intently 
fixed on the sheik. This dance, called 
Lshdeb, became at every moment 
wilder and the swaying motion of the 
dancer's body more violent, until he 
fell down in a fit of exhaustion, foam- 
ing at the mouth and his eyesin a 
‘*fine frenzy rolling.” In this state 
he is supposed to be possessed by 
the spirit of ’Aissa and thereby ren- 
dered invulnerable to the sharpest 
weapons and proof against the dead- 
liest poisons. In a short time the 
fakir had sufficiently recovered from 
his trance to stand up, and when the 
sheik pointed to the brazier he thrust 
his hand into it, seized some of the 
live coals, blew them till they emitted 
sparks, bit off pieces of them as one 
would bite an apple and eagerly ate 
them up. He then went to a large 
prickly cactus which was standing on 
the platform, plucked a leaf armed 
with strong spines, bit off a piece and 
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swallowed it. With equal avidity he 
crunched and consumed thin sheets 
of giass. Fragments of the cactus 
and the glass were handed to the spec- 
tators, who examined them and con- 
vinced themselves that they were 
really the substances they were rep- 
resentedtobe. Anattendant brought 
in a shovel, the iron part of which 
was red hot, so that a bit of paper 
thrown upon it flashed at once into a 
flame. The fakir took the wooden 
handle of the shovel with his right 
hand, placed his left hand on the 
glowing plate, which he also licked 
with apparent relish, and then stood 
upon it with his bare feet until it be- 
came black. This last exploit filled 
the air with a faint odor of burnt 
horn. A sword, so sharp that it cut a 
piece of paper in two when drawn 
across the edge, was handed to the 
fakir, who thrust it with all his force 
against his throat, his breast and his 
sides. ‘The sword was then held in 
a horizontal position about three feet 
from the ground, with the edge up- 
ward, by the servant, who took 
hold of the point, which was wrapped 
in several folds of cloth for the pro- 
tection of his hand, and by another 
’Aissaui, who held it by the hilt. The 
fakir placed his hands on the should- 
ers of the two men and, leaping up 
barefoot on the edge of the sword, 
stood there for some seconds. He 
then stripped, and resting his naked 
abdomen on the edge of the sword, 
balanced himself in the air without 
touching the floor with his feet, the 
sheik meanwhile pressing down upon 
the fakir’s back with the whole weight 
of his body. The fakir also thrust a 
dagger from the inside of his mouth 
through his cheek, so that the point 
projected more thanan inch. Finally, 
he took a serpent out of a box, and, 
after irritating it into fierce anger, let 
it bite various parts of his person; 
at last he himself bit off the head of 
the venemous reptile and devoured 
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nearly half of its body. Having thus 
gorged his barbarous appetite he re- 
sumed his dance in the same rapid 
measure in which he had finished it, 
but the movement became gradually 
slower, and in due time, after kissing 
the yellow turban of the sheik, he sat 
down again, ‘‘clothed and in hisright 
mind.” Another fakir danced him- 
self into a trance and fed upon snakes 
and scorpions, apparently relishing 
this limited but piquant bill of fare. 
In conclusion the sheik himself per- 
formed the most marvelous feat of 
all. With the point of a dagger he 
lifted his right eye out of its socket 
so that one could see into the cavity, 
the cornea assuming a dull, glassy 
appearance so long as the eye rested 
on the point of the dagger, but no 
sooner was it replaced and gently 
rubbed than it became clear again 
and seemed to be as serviceable as 
ever. Several medical and scientific 
men examined the fakir thoroughly 
after the performance was over, and 
unanimously declared that none of 
these feats left the slightest trace of 
a wound on any part of his body, nor 
did they draw asingle drop of blood. 
They furthermore affirmed that, so 
far as they could discover, no jug- 
glery or sleight of hand was practiced. 
That these things actually happened 
is as conclusively established as the 
occurrence of any event can be by 
human and even expert testimony. 


LEGENDS OF HELIGOLAND SAILORS 
Gentleman’s Magazine 


Sylt sailors of Heligoland, in the 
North Frisian Islands, have a legend 
which compares the heavens to the 
roof of a great house, of which the 
earth is the foundation. Every night 
the sun disappears at the western edge 
of the roof of the house, and then 
it becomes the property of the 
maidens who died unmarried, and 
they cut the sun into little bits, 
which the young men who have died 
bachelors have constantly to go up 
and down a ladder sticking into the 
roof’s corners to give light during the 
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night. English sailors still tell the 
tale ofthe Mary Dun of Dover, whose 
boom was so big that it would alter- 
nately sweep the cliffs of Dover and 
the coast of Calais, whose captain, or 
men, for versions vary, went about 
on horses, and whose masts were so 
tall that those who clambered aloft as 
boys came back as gray-haired men. 
Most marvellous of all, this ship had 
three decks and no bottom. This 
legend is found in all perfection, and 
with much detail, among the Frisians. 
A curious variant of the story, from 
the Lapps, is contained in the ‘‘ Mag- 
yar Folk Tales,” which recounts how 
once upon a time there was a pot so 
large that when cooking was going 
on at one end, little boys were skat- 
ing at the other. One of the men to 
whom the pot belonged set to work 
to make a pair of shoes for his com- 
rade, and used up seven ox-hides on 
the work. ‘‘One of them got a bit 
of dust in his eye, and the other 
sought for it with an anchor, and 
found during his search a three- 
masted ship, which was so large that 
a little boy who went aloft was a 
white-haired man when he got back 
again.” 


THE AWFUL LONELINESS OF THE PLAINS 


Charles F. Lummis Scribner's 


Mid-ocean is not more lonesome 
than the plains; nor night so gloomy 
as that dumb sunlight. It is barren 
of sound. The brown grass is knee- 
deep—and even that trifle gives a 
shock in this hoof-obliterated land. 
The bands of antelope that drift, like 
cloud shadows, across the dun land- 
scape suggest less of life than of the 
supernatural. Thespell of the plains 
is a wondrous thing. At first it 
fascinates. Then it bewilders. At 
last, it crushes. It is sure as the 
grave—and worse. It is intangible 
but resistless; stronger than hope, 
reason, will—stronger than human- 
ity. When one cannot otherwise 
escape the plains, one takes refuge 
in madness, 
































In the interval before the curtain 
rises upon the piece proper the stage 
manager comes to the front and, lift- 
ing a trap, pulls up four footlights, 
which flare thereafter throughout the 
performance a foot or more above the 
stage. Here's a synopsis of the first 
act :— 

Scene:—A cottage in the country 
—the house of a farmer presumably. 
Husband lying on the floor between 
*‘futons” very ill. Wife watching be- 
side him with a beautiful semblance 
of solicitude and devotion. Lover 
squatting outside on the “hana 
michi.” Lover gives signal to his 
mistress, who presently joins him. 
Both of them squat on the ‘‘hana 
michi,” which is embellished with a 
row of artificial flowering iris to 
indicate a country lane. The 
woman in the act of going out 
tiptoes to the door on her supple bare 
feet, slips on her ‘‘aoris” and closes 
the wicket after her noiselessly. Her 
husband lies motionless on the ‘‘ fu- 
tons” beside a smouldering ‘‘hi- 
bachi.”” The woman and her lover— 
who looks to be little more than a 
common coolie—confer together. She 
begins to insinuate craftily that it 
might expedite affairs if her husband 
were put gently but firmly out of the 
way. The man is horrified at the 
idea which she would convey, but 
she, growing bolder, urges him tokill 
her sleeping lord, who isdisabled and 
at their mercy. She persuades him 
into the house and shows how quickly 
and comfortably the deed may be ac- 
complished. She procures a rope and, 
tying one end to the doorpost, she ad- 
justs the loop around her husband’s 
neck and thrusts the other end into 
her lover’s unwilling hands. After a 
mental conflict, during which she be- 
guiles him, murmuring encourage- 
ment, holding out inducements and 
laughing at his qualms, he pulls the 


*Georgie Cayvan in New York Herald. 


HARA-KIRI: A JAPANESE MATINEE* 





rope taut and holds it so until the vic- 
tim—too weak to struggle much—is 
dead. Quickly the woman removes 
all traces of the crime, speeds her 
parting lover and falls to lamenting 
loudly, rousing the other inmates of 
the house to deplore with her the 
abrupt departure of her lord from this 


world. 





As soon as the curtain falls on this 
revolting scene the people stir and 
rearrange themselves and the little 
ones prattle aloud and resume their 
interrupted amusements, some of the 
more daring among them crowding 
on the stage. ‘*‘Run back of the 
curtain, young person, with the rest 
of the children, and see what you can 
see,” I say to the Chiisai, and she 
obediently steps over the low parti- 
tion which separates us from the foot- 
lights and is lost to sight. ‘‘ I'll be 
back as soon as I strike this scene,” 
she says with a businesslike air, re- 
appearing after a few moments. 
‘You don’t mind admitting me, do 
you ?” I remark, following; and then 
we wander where our fancy leads and 
run up against many strange sights. 
We come across the stage manager in 
the course of our explorations, and he 
proves urbanity itself, making us feel 
thoroughly welcome and at home, al- 
though this is the first time we have 
penetrated so far without especial in- 
vitation. We return to our seats in 
time for the second act, which is as 
follows :— 

The cemetery with the crematory 
in the back-ground. Enter from 
down the ‘‘hana michi” two men 
bearing a large tub about four feet 
high and perhaps three feet in diam- 
eter. They set down their burden in 
front of the crematory. They seem 
to be disputing about something. Fi- 
nally they remove the top of the cask 
and lift out the dead body of the un- 
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fortunate man we saw murdered in 
the preceding act. The body is nude 
except for the loin cloth of white 
linen, the limbs lie heavy and rigid, 
the head, unsupported, hangs forward 
with the face partly hidden, the lower 
jaw is dropped, there is not the slight- 
est perceptible movement of the 
chest, apparently not the faintest pul- 
sation under the gaunt ribs. In 
truth, the gentleman simulates disso- 
lution monstrously well. One of the 
two who are making the preparations 
for cremation we recognize as the 
murderer; his co-operator is new to 
us. The latter lifts the head of the 
dead man and washes it with cold 
water, as a sign of his becoming a 
disciple of Sakyamuni,I suppose; but 
why this ceremony should not have 
been performed beforehand in the se- 
lusion of the victim’s dwelling I cannot 
understand, unless it be designed to 
offer the audience an opportunity of 
witnessing the rise of suspicion. The 


man who is performing the ablution 
suddenly perceives the face of our 
deceased friend and utters an excla- 
mation. He exhibitsit, already turned 
black, the eyes half open, the tongue 
protruding slightly. ‘* Thisman never 


died a natural death! He has been 
choked, strangled; there has been 
foul play here!” he exclaims, or words 
to that effect. 

Third act:—The same men we saw 
in act 2 are out working together in 
the rice fields. They come to hard 
words, and the accuser openly de- 
nounces the murderer. Fight and 
struggle between the two men. Red 
paint flows copiously. At the moment 
when the murderer is about to be over- 
come the woman in the case, Kasané by 
name, appears climbing over a hill, 
which is distressingly out of perspec- 
tive. She whips out a firelock of prim- 
itive manufacture and puts a_ bullet 
through the menacer of her lover’s life, 
which effectually decides matters. 

Fourth act:—The humble abode of 
a laboring family. Old blind mother 
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engages our sympathies while await- 
ing the return of her children. Enter 
Kasané and her former lover, who is 
now her husband. The man is very 
moody. It is plain to the discerning 
spectator that he is meditating upon 
his crimes. ‘The pair greet the old 
mother, and with the attention to 
realistic incidents which sometimes 
rather burdens the action but always 
enhances the naturalness of an im- 
pression, sit down inthe doorway and 
wash their feet thoroughly and with 
deliberation before venturing into the 
house. They all sit down to the 
evening meal of fish and rice, after 
which the master of the house sends 
his mother and wife to bed, saying 
that he wishes to bealone. A visitor 
breaks in upon his remorseful reflec- 
tions. It is the child of the man 
whom heand his wife have just killed. 
The little one’s chatter works upon 
him strangely. After it has gone he 
calls to his wife with the note of a 
new resolve in his voice. As she 
comes running to see what he re- 
quires he rises and stabs her strongly 
in the back. Withdrawing his dirk 
he lets her fall to the floor. Then 
feverishly he makes a few prepara- 
tions. He writes ona bit of paper; 
he*lights a pair of tapers before the 
household shrine and brings them to 
set in front of him on the matting; he 
sits down with his legs crossed, 
thrusts aside his ‘‘kimono” and 
plunges the dirk into his abdomen, 
whereupon it dawns upon us that he 
is committing ‘‘hara-kiri.” It has 
all come so suddenly we have scarcely 
time to gasp between the events of 
his stabbing of his wife and the gush- 
ing forth of his own blood. 

He explains to his wife the reason 
of his violence. He is bent upon 
atoning, and as she has been the part- 
ner of his crimes so must she share 
his expiation. She drags herself 
nearer to him weeping. Contrition 
has touched her soul, too, and she is 
willing to drink the bitter cup with 
him. The old blind mother now 
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comes in, having been roused by un- 
wonted sounds. She finds her son 
busy with his self-imposed destruc- 
tion andher daughter-in-law in a 
semi-unconscious state lying face 
downward. She listens to her son’s 
confession. She, too, resolves to swell 
the retribution with her life. The 
approved fashion for a woman to com- 
mit suicide in the old days was by 
sheathing a knife in her right breast. 
The aged mother accomplishes her 
end with some rough kitehen imple- 
ment. She tells her son she has 
joined the sacrifice and then breaks 
off to groan and mutter prayers. 
Hara-kiri was not an act of despair 
so much as it was an affair of honor, 
and honor required that the proceed- 
ings be slow and borne with stoicism. 
So that when Kasané regains con- 
sciousness again a few moments before 
her death, she finds her husband un- 
dergoing the last pangs of his ‘‘per- 
sonally conducted” torture almost 
calmly. His queue has become loos- 
ened, and the hair brushed high on 
his forehead falls on his neck about 
his drawn and ghastly face. There 
are bloody finger marks on his cheek 
where he has involuntarily clutched 
the flesh. His eyes are turned in 
with the peculiar glaring fixedness 
which seems to be a traditional man- 
nerism of Oriental actors when they 
attain the consummation of heroic 
deeds. He bends the dirk in the 
wound and drags it slowly across 
with an upward stroke, while the 
blood oozes and trickles over his 
clothing, his weapon and his hands. 
Kasané addresses a last farewell to 
him, but he is beyond speech. They 
interchange a final glance of mutual 
passion and forgiveness, and the cur- 
tain is drawn. 
VOUDOO WORSHIP IN HAYTI 
New York Herald 

The system of domination on the 
one hand and blind obedience on the 
other being established they at fixed 
dates meet together, the Papaloi and 
Mamaloi presiding, following the 
forms they probably brought from 
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Africa. These reunions occur in the 
dead hours of the night, in secluded 
places of supposed safety from the 
profane eye. The Papaloi has 
a red handkerchief around his fore- 
head and a blue one around his waist, 
while the Mamaloi, or high priestess, 
wears a blood-red sash. These two 
then place themselves at one end of 
the room near a kind of altar, on 
which is a box where the serpent is 
kept, where each member can see it 
through the bars of its cage, when is 
commenced theceremony by the ado- 
ration of the serpent, by protesta- 
tions of faithfulness and submissive- 
ness. They then one by one renew, 
holding the hands of the Papaloi and 
Mamaloi, the oath of secrecy, which is 
the foundation of the order. The 
Papaloi in turn exhorts the faithful to 
renewed confidence in the serpent. 
This ceremony over, the crowd hav- 
ing separated, those who desire it re- 
turn singly to ask some favor of the 
voudoo. The majority ask for money, 
some to win back the affections of an 
unfaithful love; this one a prompt 
cure, that one long life. There is not 
a passion which does not give vent to 
its vow, and crime itself does not al- 
ways disguise those who have for ob- 
ject its success. At each of these 
invocations the Papaloi appears ab- 
sorbed in thought. The spirit seizes 
him, Suddenly he takes hold of the 
box in which the serpent is confined, 
places it on the ground, and commands 
the Mamaloi to step upon it. As soon 
as the sacred ark is beneath her feet 
the new pythoness is filled with the 
spirit. She trembles and the oracle 
speaks by her mouth. Nowshe flatters 
and promises happiness ; now shebursts 
into reproaches, and according to 
her wishes, her interest or her caprice 
she dictates or decrees without appeal 
every thing which she is pleased to 
prescribe in the name of the serpent 
to this imbecile crowd, that never ex- 
perienced the slightest doubt of the 
most monstrous absurdity, and that 
only knows how to obey what is des- 
potically dictated to them. 





SOHNI : 


A STORY FROM INDUS* 





Dub mai !—‘‘ Dead of drowning’”—is the 
legend on the stone, 

Standing grey, beneath the thorn-tree, by 
the river’s brim, alone ; 

With awoman’s name carved—Sohni—and, 
below, cut round and well, 

Just a common water-chatty. 
what it means, Patel ?* 


Know you 


Yes! he knows—the village knows it !—all 
those rags a-flutter see 

On the branches, and those votive heaps 
piled round the jungle-tree ; 

None passes Sohni’s death-place, but ties, 
for pious fear, 

Strips from his cloth or girdle, or casts a 
pebble there. 


For lovelier—so he tells us—all Indus’ 
bank beside 

Than Sohni, the Jat-maiden, no maiden 
might be spied : 

The cypress not so slim and straight, the 
musk-deer not so light, 

As Sohni with the milk-pots bringing home 
the goats at night. 


He says—this village ancient—that for love 
and joy to see 

Her dark eyes shining jewel-like, and foot- 
steps passing free, 

And to hear the bangles tattling pleasant 
music round her feet, 

They changed her name of Sohni, and 
called her ‘‘ Honey-Sweet.” 


But ever, by the river, growing up so fair 
and fine— 

Daughter, besides, of Damodar, who owned 
a score of kine— 

The great ones did desire her ; and Sohni’s 
youth and grace 

Were sought by Govind soucart of evil soul 
and face. 


And, all because that soucar held half the 
village bound 

With debts at heavy usury, men trembled 
if he frowned ; 

So Sohni must be Govind’s wife the next 
new moon but three, 

Yet Sohni—milking, singing—wist not that 
this would be. 


Her mind was with her Indian boy, beyond 
the yellow stream, 

Who played the bansulit so sweet, he might 
God Krishna seem, 

So had he piped her heart away, and when 
the stars waxed dim 

Sohni would swim the Indus, to find her 
heart and him— 


To sit, before ’twas sunrise, under the pee- 
pal tree, 

And listen to his songs of love upon the 
bansuli, 





*Sir Edwin Arnold in the Cosmopolitan. 
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And make him better music yet, with sighs 
and whispered words, 

’Till time came they must sunder and drive 
a-field their herds. 


Then Sohni, with a last embrace, bound 
underneath her breasts 

The round black chatty, stopped with grass, 
whereon the fisher rests 

What time he spreads his river-nets ; and, 
so, stemming the tide, 

Came safe upon the chatty back once more 
to her own side. 


Then to the cover of the reeds the friendly 
jar she drew, 

And lightly tripped a-milking till love's 

hour gleamed anew ; 

Full many a glad and secret time, when 
Luximan did blow, 

Sohni swam over the Indus, to meet her 
lover so. 


But once it fell that Govind—too early gone 
abroad— 

Saw Sohni with her chatty, breasting the 
watery road— 

A lotus-blossom drifting! 
angry eyes 

Marked, and his evil spirit an ill-deed did 
devise. 


Ah! Govind’s 


From out its place of keeping fair Sohni’s 
jar he drags, 

And hides another like it amidst the reeds 
and flags. 

Oh, trick of cruel cunning ! 
unbaked clay, 

Will soften in the water and swiftly melt 
away. 


’Tis a pot of 


And when again the month grew dark, 
Luximan’s bansuli 

Sounds; and fond Sohni hears it and has- 
tens to her tree ; 

And clasps the traitorous chatty and plunges 
from the brink, 

But—half across—feels fatally the false clay 
yield and sink. 

A little while, for love and life, her brown 
hands beat the wave; 

But broad and strong runs Indus, and none 
is near to save. 

Down in the dark swift river her slender 
limbs are drawn— 

The soucar and the jackals hear her dying 
cry! At dawn, 

Yonder—upon the sandy spit-—-lies Sohni, 
stiff and cold, 

The water-grasses tangled round the breast 
that was so bold; 

Dub m#i/— drowned ;” and thus we set 
her death-stone by her tree, 

Cursing the soucar Govind, who wrought 
such villainy. 

* Head of the village. + Soucar: a native money- 
lender. + Bansuli: Hindoo flute, 





“AN OLD TIME ARCHITECT 





The wonderful tale of how the 
architect of Alexaczdria, Dinocrates, 
came to meet his great employer, the 


founder of that city, is thus related 


by a writer in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury: 

Dinocrates was a Macedonian, the 
Lesseps of his time, a genius of dar- 
ing design, and it is to be hoped quite 
out of accord with the popular feeling 
of his day in his craving for self-ad- 
vertisement. He had perhaps con- 
tracted the corrupt practice from Her- 
ostratus (or Eratostratus), the scoun- 
drel who had destroyed the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus upon the first 
birthday of Alexander, in order, as he 
himself confessed, that future ages 
might not be ignorant of his name, 
such being his passionate lust for 
notoriety that he cared not whether 
his fame were good or evil. Dino- 
crates had been called upon to restore 
this temple, which, in order that the 
earthquakes might not ruin, had been 
placed in a marsh upon foundations 
of charcoal and goat-skins. Our 
architect, after completing his work 
at Ephesus, and moved by the vivid 
art of the portrait-painter, deter- 
mined to personally interview the 
great monarch, and therefore, setting 
out for his camp as he returned from 
his Eastern Triumphs, he cast about 
for a device by which he could gain his 
audience and likewise flatter his sov- 
ereign. Now there was one weakness, 
or it may have been a noble yearning, 
in the great conquerer’s heart, that, 
just as his own reputed father had 
claimed the god-like hero Hercules 
as sire, so Alexander desired it might 
be proved that no earthly parent had 
begotten him (Alexander). Some 
men did, indeed, say he was not 
Philip’s son, but of Nectanebo, an 
Egyptian image and lover of Olym- 
pias, and perhaps it was to solve all 


doubt that Alexander thought he 
would remove his parentage beyond 
human reasoning. However, he had 
not as yet finally fixed upon Jupiter 
Ammon, and the crafty sycophant Di- 
nocrates deemed that he would best 
flatter the great King by a reference 
to the grandfather. Anointing, there- 
fore, his body with oil, and wreathing 
his temples with Herculean poplar, 
with the skin of a Nemean lion over 
his shoulder, and flourishing a club, 
he approached the court of the King, 
and stood prominently forth in his 
singular garb. ‘‘ Whoare you?” must 
have said his Majesty, to which the 
unabashed self-advertiser replied, ‘‘ I 
am Dinocrates, the Macedonian arch- 
itect, and bring to your Majesty 
thoughts and desigrs worthy of your 
greatness.”” When Alexander heard 
that it was he who had restored the 
Temple Diana of the Ephesians, he 
asked h'm what next he proposed to do. 
‘*T have laid out Mount Athos,” re- 
sponded he, ‘‘to be sculptured as one 
block, and to be hewn into the fashion 
of the limbs and features of your 
Majesty. In your left hand I have 
designed a city of 10,000 inhabitants, 
and into your right I have conducted 
all the rivers of the mount, and 
formed them into a sea, from whence 
they flow to the ocean. Thus, sire, 
shall a memorial be left worthy of 
your greatness.” Alexander was 
amused at the audacity of the man, 
and dismissed him; nevertheless he 
remembered him when he wanted to 
build Alexandria, and the tradition of 
its planning is quite in keeping with 
the theatrical character of the clever 
fellow. He cast his Macedonian 
cloak down as the design, giving it “a 
circular border full of plaits, and pro- 
jecting into corners on right and left,” 
as Pliny says, and made the new port 
the sweep of the neck and the Pharos 
and Lochias promontories the jew- 
elled clasp. 
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Sport and Sportsmen 


AFTER KANGAROO* 


Dipping down into a wooded hollow, 
we presently came upon a group of 
kangaroo, squatting on their im- 
mense hind legs and leaning down, 
feeding. Directly they saw us they 
pricked up their long ears, and away 
they went, each leap they took being 
longer than the last. Among them 
was a very large one—six feet high, 
at least, it seemed to me—and this 
the blackfellows singled out from the 
rest, sending the dogs after him with 
a cry of ‘‘Soolie, soolie! s s-s-s- 
soolie!” which drove them to a pitch 
of excitement. ‘The hunted kangaroo 
knew by instinct that the dogs were 
in pursuit of him. He looked wildly 
behind him for a moment and then 
took a succession of tremendous 
leaps which left his companions far 
behind, and gave the impression that 
he would very soon place himself out 
of danger. For a few miles, indeed, 
neither dogs nor horses had the 
slightest chance against him, and if 
he had kept up his speed uniformly, 
he would easily have gone away from 
us beyond pursuit. Instead of that, 
however, he shortened his leaps as 
soon as he gota good long start of 
the dogs, and even stopped once or 
twice tolook back, renewing his flight 
in a leisurely way when he saw us be- 
hind him, and only putting forth all 
his jumping power when the dogs gave 
tongue from the excitement of over- 
taking him. He had a most curious 
appearance, leaping a surprising dis- 
tance from the leverage of hind legs 
two feet six or three feet in length 
below the joint, coming down square 
on the legs and cloven feet every 
time, with his huge, thick tail stretched 
straight out behind, so as to balance 
him exactly and enable him to start 
again with scarcely a moment’s rest. 
Ultimately he evidently began to 
realize the situation, and settled down 
to steady jumping in a style that con- 


*From Outing 


verted the hunt into a regular race 
for life. ‘This was exhilarating as 
long as it led across open grass, and 
even a post-and-rail fence or two pre- 
sented no obstacle to such leapers as 
we were on, but rather added to the 
fun. The kangaroo, however, made 
for covert as soon ashe found that we 
were gaining on him, and then the 
chase became much more exciting 
than amusing. The pace was terrific 
and the trees were so numerous that 
the long, slender dogs looked almost 
like snakes, winding in and out among 
them. As for me, my chief care was 
to guide my horse so as not to have 
my brains knocked out against a 
trunk or bough—for many of the trees 
had branches drooping to the ground. 
I had never had such a ride before in 
my life, and, though I have had many 
like since, I never had a faster or 
more thrilling one. Of course, such 
a helter-skelter, headlong rush could 
not last very long, and without see- 
ing far ahead it was easy to feel that 
the pace was slackening steadily after 
the first twenty or thirty minutes. 
The truth was, the kangaroo was be- 
ginning to find it too hot for him, and 
as he lessened the length of his leaps 
the dogs shortened their spring and 
the horses their stride. It was now 
only a question of hanging on to the 
trail until the ‘‘ old man” should con- 
clude that the game was up. There 
was no longer any chance of his get- 
ting away. He kept on _ pluckily, 
though, for some miles further, and 
took us through a bit of half-burnt 
scrub, which was the worst thing we 
had to negotiate the whole day. At 
last he leaped wearily out into an open 
space, and I saw that at each leap he 
nearly toppled over, and was unable 
to recover himself for a fresh leap 
without very great effort. Sudden- 
ly he turned and faced us, and as the 
dogs rushed in at him he struck 
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the foremost one a blow with his horny 
foot that skinned the whole side of 
the poor brute’s head and sent him 
howling to the ground. The others 
instantly had the kangaroo by the 
throat, and would have torn him to 
pieces if the blackfellows had not in- 
terfered with their stock-whips. 
Drawing their sheath-knives, they 
took the hide off the kangaroo and 
cut off his tail for our supper. All 
parts of a kangaroo are good enough 
—very like hare or small venison; 
but the tail is the only part which has 
much meat on it, the rest of the 
animal being extraordinarily spare 
and lean. The tail is a thick, fleshy 
thing, nearly as big as a man’s leg; 
and, broiled on the embers in its own 
skin, which draws off afterward like 
a glove, or made into soup or hash, 
it is a dish fit for a prince. 


THE OXFQRD EIGHTS 


M. N. Evans New England Magazine 


Oxford possesses two rivers, the 
Charwell — familiarly called the 
‘*Char,”—and the Isis. From Iffley 
past the Christ Church meadows, the 
Isis is comparatively broad and gently 
curved. This is the stretch on which 
attention is chiefly centred during 
‘The Eights.” The boats start a lit- 
tle above Iffley Mill—race up through 
a narrow bend called ‘‘The Gut,” 
where most of the bumps are made, 
past ‘“‘The Willows,” and Christ 
Church meadows, and finish above the 
college barges, the whole course being 
about a mile in length. The method 
is not the usual one of starting 
abreast and seeing who can first pass 
the winning line. For even on this 
broad part of the river—a hundred 
feet—thirteen boats could scarcely 
row abreast; and Oxford has suited 
its racing to its river. On the right 
bank of the Isis, at the start, a num- 
ber of punts are moored a boat’s 
length apart, and against these the 
shells are held an oar’s length off, till 
the moment arrives. At five minutes 
before the hour a cannon is fired, and 
the eight men in each craft remove 


SPORT AND SPORTSMEN 


their blazers and sweaters, receive 
last words of good advice from a mul- 
titude of their fellow-students on the 
bank, slide their seats, rattle their 
oars, and wait for the second bang— 
one minute before the hour. During 
the minute a man in each punt calls 
out the seconds, first by fives, and then 
‘‘ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, 
four, three, two, one,” the excitement 
growing more and more intense, and 
perfect stillness reigning, till as the 
last second is called, the cannon and 
boats go off simultaneously, the oars 
cutting into the water, and the long, 
light boats leaping away like living 
things. There is no more silence 
then! Up on the barges the start is 
out of sight, but the cannon is dis- 
tinctly heard, and its report is followed 
by a lowrumbling sound, which grows 
and grows and then splits up into 
many sounds,—the firing of pistols 
and springing of rattles ringing out 
above the roar of hundreds of English 
voices, the men mad with excitement 


as they rush along the towing-path 


urging on theircrews. ‘The end tobe 
accomplished is to “bump” the boat 
rowing ahead. To do this it is neces- 
sary to run the bow of one slightly 
past the stern of the other, when bya 
quick turn of the rudder the touch is 
made, the ‘‘cox”’ of the bumped boat 
throws up his hand, and the two boats 
drop out of the race,—to change 
places when they next row. In this 
manner a boat may gradually work 
its way up the line, it being possible 
to rise one place each day. The boat 
rowing at the head of the Lower Di- 
vision—four-thirty race—is called the 
Sandwich boat, and rows again at the 
foot in the six o’clock race, thus 
forming the connecting link. If the 
Sandwich boat is bumped in the first 
race, the successful crew have had an 
opportunity to make two bumps in one 
day as they row again in the First 
Division. It is the middle of May, 
the weather perfect, the new dresses 
entirely satisfactory, all studies 
abandoned, and it it the day of all 
days, the first day of ‘‘ The Eights.” 





Latter-Day Philosophy 


THOUGHTS, WISE AND OTHERWISE 


BY JOHN A. 


SHEDD 


The prize of $15 offered by Current Literature for the best page of sententious remarks 
after the manner of La Rochefoucauld has been awarded to John A. Shedd, 201 West 


95th Street, New York City. 





* * Amusement is the safety valve 
of a busy man’s life. 

* * Not until the world ends shall 
we know what the trifles of life are. 

* * The true happy life is not the 
one of a few great joys but one of 
many little ones. 

* * Most people make many re- 
marks without saying anything re- 
markable. 

* * In the true marriage, courtship 
never ends. 

* * The heart remembers when the 
head forgets. 

* * Sometimes music is more than 
medicine and flowers more than food. 

* * We make a mistake when we 
judge either men or books by their 
titles. 

* * Joy speeds and sorrow clogs 
the wheels of time. 

* * The real measure of true love 
is sacrifice. 

* * It is easy to be orthodox if 
you let other people think for you. 

* * Mingle with those below you 
that you may lift them up; associate 
with those above you that they may 
elevate you. 

* * How rich are the poorest with 
only life compared with the richest 
who have death. 

* * The art we all learn easiest— 
the art of finding fault. 

* * Think you are poor and you 
are poor, no matter how much wealth 
you may own. 

* * Because vice is expensive and 


being good is cheap, some folks are 
not bad. 

* * There is a great deal of 
womanliness in the true man, just as 
there is much manliness in the true 
woman; the virtues have no sex. 

* * Short seems the road when joy’s 
at the end of the journey. 

* * To be very happy we must not 
be too logical. 

* * Stupid people are often the 
calmest. 

* * The reason why there are so 
few good talkers in public is because 
there are so few thinkers in private. 

* * He who cannot find beauty at 
home need not seek it abroad, for he 
will never find it. 

* * When ‘‘red letter days’ come 
too often, they turn into ordinary 
black letter ones. 

* * You can never pay too high a 
price for true contentment. 

* * There are times when we may 
well doubt the truth, as when a liar 
tells it. 

* * Time, that old undertaker who 
buries our sorrows in the graveyard 
of forgettuiness. 

* * Yes, all men are dust, but some 
are gold-dust. 

* * Half of ability consists of will. 

* * In all great successes there is 
a pinch of luck. 

* * It is more blessed to give 
than to receive advice. 

* * Time is sorrow’s best com- 
forter. 
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It was the schoolmaster’s garden in 
Nuremberg. Out of symmetrically 
square beds cabbage and kale lifted 
their self-satisfied heads, graceful rose 
bushes swayed their blooming 
branches under the crooked apple 
trees; the lovage glowed beside the 
tender forget-me-not; and the dark 
blue monk’s hood contrasted sharply 
in his grand air of superiority with 
the old-fashioned innocence of the 
tall, white lilies. A youth was lying 
under the shadiest apple tree. His 
thoughts were wandering far away 
into the infinite. His brain was con- 
fused. His father had told him so 
much—some of it he had understood, 
some remained incomprehensible to 
him, among the latter something of 


the laurel. And as the boy, after 
having frequently listened to his 
father’s inystifying effusions, once 


asked what the laurel really was, he 
had received the answer, ‘‘that it was 
a tree of whose branches wreaths 
were fashioned to crown the immortal 
among men,” 

‘* The immortal among men? Who 
are those?” he asked. 

‘*They are those chosen ones of 
God who will never be forgotten,”’ 
replied the father, adding neither cau- 
tion nor comment. 

‘*The immortal among men, the 
chosen ones of God, who will never 
be forgotten.” Softly the boy re- 
peated the words to himself again and 
again, a thrill passing through his 
whole being. 

‘‘ Tf ITcould but be one of them,” he 
sighed, and then the temerity of the 
wish frightened him. 


THE CHIMERA* 





He sat under the apple tree looking 
out into theinfinite, over kitchen gar- 
den and wooden fence, and felt very 
unhappy. Evening approached; the 
gold of the setting sun glittered on 
the octagonal window panes of the 
school-house, and the flowers began 
to whisper. Suddenly a solemn rust- 
ling went through the still, peaceful 
garden, and with slowly clapping 
wings a large blue butterfly fluttered 
through the quiet place. He had 
wonderfully glittering wings and sharp 
golden talons. 

‘Let me rest,” he sighed to the 
roses. ‘‘Let merest. I come from 
a far distance; I slept but yesterday 
in the branches of the laurel.” 

Greedily the boy heard. ‘‘You 
know the laurel,” he cried, “‘ you have 
Oh, tell me, tell me of 


, 


seen him? 
this wonderful tree.’ 

The butterfly’s evil eye glared 
through the twilight. ‘‘I know him 
well,” he said, ‘‘ His foliage is ever 
green and he bears glowing red fruit. 
His branches mount high into the 
blue ether of the South, and he brings 
fortuneand glory to those he crowns. 

‘* And how can one get to this won- 
derful tree!” asked the boy. ‘Do 
you know the way?” 

‘* Yes,” eagerly replied the butter- 
fly, ‘‘ shall I show it to you?” 

A thrill of fear passed through the 
flowers of the garden. ‘‘ Beware,” 
said the roses. ‘‘ Rest with us,” sang 
the lilies. And the monk’s hood 
shook warningly his sombre head. 
But the boy had eyes and ears only 
for the beautiful butterfly. 

‘Is it far?” he whispered. 


*Adapted from the German for Current Literature by Julia Sewharz, 
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‘*Ves,”’ softly breathed the butter- 
fly. ‘*The way is long. He who 
seeks the laurel must not shun hun- 
gernorcold; he may neither rest nor 
look back; he must have courage and 
believe in what the laurel offers— 
Fortune and Glory.” 

Uneasily the boy lingered, but the 
butterfly bent down and touched with 
his wing the young heart so that it 
swelled with nameless longing. 

‘‘Show me the way,” he exciaimed 
breathlessly. ‘‘’Take me with you!” 

He forgot everything; he forgot 
parents, sisters, brothers and play- 
mates. He left all behind—the bloom- 
ing garden, the quiet peaceful home, 
the protecting care of mother,—all. 
In vain the lilies sang to him “ False 
Fortune, false Glory—bitter as the 
leaves of thelaurel.” He had already 
left their midst and was following as 
fast as his feet would carry him the 
blue butterfly, who was leading the 
way with a thousand feats of graceful 
playfulness. Onward they went, fast 
The boy’s 


enough in the beginning. 
youthful enthusiasm helped to over- 
come the greatest obstacles, and the 
blue butterfly sang so beautifully of 


Fortune andGlory. But the road be- 
came worse and worse, and the but- 
terfly’s sweet voice was hushed. Sud- 
denly he disappeared entirely. The 
boy lost his way—he would fain have 
stood still to rest there,—the myste- 
rious blue apparition was again at his 
side, ten times as fascinating as be- 
fore, carrying a small golden crown 
on his head, and called to him: ‘‘ For- 
tune and Glory.” 

He rose and stumbled on. He 
was alone no longer. Many com- 
panions had swelled the number 
of the butterfly’s followers. Some of 
them had wings to their shoulders— 
they flew far ahead of the others. The 
boy envied them. ‘‘They cannot 
fail,” he thought. And so they also 
believed. So firmly were they con- 
vinced of this, that they tarried every- 
where to seek amusement, and dived 
into every abyss whence the song of 
a siren sounded enticingly. ‘‘We 


4iI 


will easily regain the few lost mo- 
ments,” said they, and idly lingered. 
But there were others who, instead of 
wings, carried heavy burdens on their 
shoulders. Painfully they dragged 
on, always in the same measured step, 
and explained, wiping the sweat from 
their brows, that they would have 
long since reached their goal had 
they not taken the wrong road first. 
**Oh, that makes you lose so much 
time,” they sighed. 

It grew cold. A cutting wind was 
blowing. The boy was tired, very 
tired. Theycametoaninn. Behind 
the clear windows, brightly lighted, 
merry girls with red lips and white 
teeth were turning in the mazes of a 
gay dance, guided by the strong arms 
of youths, whilst the musicians played 
their most mirthful tunes, and the old 
folks sat chatting behind the tables, 
beakers of wine beforethem. Gladly 
he would have entered. He was so 
thirsty; but his blue guide sang of 
Fortune andGlory,and he stumbled on. 
They came to a Fair, crowded with 
brilliantly painted booths, in which 
merchants recommended a thousand 
glittering objects to his curiosity. 
A shrivelled old woman before a 
lottery-shop promised him the prize, 
and beautiful gipsy girls showered 
their radiant smiles upon him. He 
would have liked to linger, but his 
blue guide called ‘‘ Forward,” and on 
he went. On the threshold of a small 
cottage sat a young woman; she held 
a sleeping infant on her lap and 
looked lovingly up to her husband, 
who, returning from his day's labor 
bent fondly over her and kissed her 
brow. A tear coursed slowly down 
the youth's cheek. ‘‘How well it 
would be to rest thus.” An evil 
glance from the butterfly’s eye met 
his. He started and panted on. But 
the butterfly was wonderfully changed. 
He was not the same being any 
longer which had fluttered around 
the roses in the soft summer twilight 
before the school-housein Nuremberg. 
He grew from hour to hour; his 
wings were now as large as an eagle’s, 
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and his mysterious loveliness was 
tainted with something horrible. 
Over rock and valley, through abyss 
and forest, over the foaming torrents, 
the youth followed his guide on this 
his dangerous road. Many of his com- 
panions had fallen back long ago. 
Some of those who carried heavy 
burdens had been weighed down by 
them, and had dropped by the road- 
side; some of the winged ones had 
returned out of the dens of the sirens, 
feeble and sick. For a short time 
they hoped to regain what they had 
lost, but soon, with languid wings 
and broken strength, sank down into 
the mire. Many cursed their sky-blue 
guide in their death—others gazed 
after him with longing eyes, blessing 
him, yet 

Smaller and smaller grew the little 
band. At the head of the group 
panted one, heavily burdened, closely 
followed by a winged traveling com- 
panion. The horizon widened. A 
stream of golden light flooded the 
plain, and, blue asa sapphire, the sky 
stretched its dome over the chosen 
land. Here the laurel spread its 
branches, high, proud, and evergreen, 
laden with red, glowing fruit. The 
youth stretched forth his arms to 
secure some of the branches—he 
could not reach them. ‘‘ Forward,”’ 
shrieked the blue butterfly, whose 
voice was sweet no longer, but harsh 
and shrill. His golden talons glittered 
menacingly under his wings, and his 
eyes shot glances like lightning. 

‘*T cannot go further,” answered 
the youth in a trembling voice—he 
suddenly feared his beautiful guide. 
His feet were rooted to the ground. 
Slowly he asked, ‘‘Who are you? 
Who are you that you should tempt 
and torture me thus?” 

‘*Who am I? Doyou wish to know? 
You will die if I tell you.” 

‘‘Let me die then—I am weary.” 

Low, low bent the lovely tempter, 
and through the silence there came 
the answer, softly, half in sadness, 
half in mockery, ‘‘I am— a chi- 
mera.” 
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It seemed to the youth as if a dag- 
ger had entered his breast. Once 
again he looked up to the laurel, 
but he did not lift his arms— 
his strength was broken, his senses 
fled—he sank to the ground. All 
around him stretched the Cam- 
pagna, the Sanctuary of the Past, 
over whose graves and monuments 
the Angel of Death keeps faithful 
watch. And high into the sunny air 
the laurel stretched its branches. A 
few of his leaves fell upon the dead 
youth. And through the silence it 
sounded awe-inspiring, ‘‘ Fortune and 
Glory—Fortune and Glory.”’ It was 
the Chimera’s Hymn of Victory 
Friends Forever.—Christian Union 

We can never pass the milestone at 
which a friend parted from us without 
asking ourselves whether, being sep- 
arated, we have traveled over differ- 
ent ways toward the same goal, or 
whether we have been widening the 
distance between us. For there is no 
cessation of movement, and the sub- 
limity of living lies in the fact that we 
cannot rest in any achievement or 
pause after any conquest. There is, 
however, to the friend who has parted 
from us one great change: to us the 
putting forth of strength wearies even 
while it bears us on, but to him there 
is rest in unceasing advance. ‘The mile- 
stone where one parted from us re- 
calls a great sorrow gradually bring- 
ing forth its fruitage of peace and joy, 
but we must not linger at the place as 
if his presence hallowed it. For he 
is far away; it has faded against 
the glowing horizon of that great 
cloudless day which his life has be- 
come. But there is, therefore, no 
separation. Between the mortal and 
the immortal worlds no gulf is fixed ; 
love, thought, memory, hope, pass 
and repass through the mist. Above 
all, and binding all in enduring unity, 
there is the community of aim and 
spirit which keep those who love and 
are loyal hand in hand and foot to foot 
though seas divide or there hangs be- 
tween the impenetrable veil of death. 





THE WISDOM OF SIR JOHN LUBBOCK* 








Those who love nature can never 
be dull. They may have temptations; 
THE Love or DUt at least they will run 
nature. no risk of being beguiled, 
by ennui, idleness, or want of occupa- 
tion, ‘‘to buy the merry madness of 
an hour with the long penitence of 
after time.” The love of nature, 
again, helps us greatly to keep our- 
selves free from those mean and petty 
cares which interfere so much with 
calm and peace of mind. It turns 
‘fevery ordinary walk into a morning 
or evening sacrifice,” and brightens 
life until it becomes almost a fairy- 
tale. In the romances of the middle 
ages we read of knights who loved, 
and were loved by, nature spirits, — 
of Sir Launfal and the Fairy Trya- 
mour, who furnished him with many 
good things, including a magic purse, 
in which 

As oft as thou puttest thy hand therein 

A mark of gold thou shalt iwinne. 
as well as protection from the main 
dangers of life. Such times have 
passed away, but better ones have 
come. It is not now merely the few 
whoareso favored. All those who love 
nature she loves in return, and will 
richly reward, not perhaps with the 
good things, as they are commonly 
called, but with the best things of 
this world; not with money and titles, 
horses and carriages, but with bright 
and happy thoughts, contentments 
and peace of mind. 

‘*He who is virtuous is wise; and 
he who is wise is good; and he who 
tHe secrer of IS QOOd is happy.” But 

HAPPINESS. we cannot expect to be 
happy if we do not lead pure and use- 
ful lives. To be good company for 
ourselves we must store our minds 
well; fill them with happy and pure 
thoughts, with pleasant memories of 
the past and reasonable hopes for the 
future. We must, as far as may be, 


*Selected for Current Literature by F. M. 


protect ourselves from self-reproach, 
from care and from anxiety. We 
shall make our lives pure and happy 
by resisting evil, by placing restraint 
upon our appetites, and perhaps even 
more by strengthening and develop- 
ing our tendencies to good. We must 
be careful, then, how we choose our 
thoughts. The soul is dyed by its 
thoughts; we cannot keep our minds 
pure if we allow them to dwell on de- 
tailed accounts of crime and sin. 
Peace of mind, as Ruskin beautifully 
observes, ‘‘must come in its own 
time, as the waters settle themselves 
into clearness as well as quietness; 
you can no more filter your mind into 
purity than you can compress it into 
calmness; you must keep it pure if 
you would have it pure, and throw 
no stones into it if you would have it 
quiet.” 


Much, certainly, of the happiness 
and purity of our lives depends on our 
tHe cHorce of Making a wise choice 

Friends = of our companions and 
friends. Many people seem to trust 
in this matter to the chapter of acci- 
dent. It is well and right, indeed, to 
be courteous and considerate to every 
one with whom one is thrown into 
contact, but to choose them as real 
friends is another matter. Some seem 
to make a man a friend, or try to do 
so, because he lives near, because he 
is in the same business, travels on the 
same line of railway, or for some 
other trivial reason. There cannot 
be a greater mistake. These are only, 
in the words of Plutarch, ‘‘ the idols 
and images of friendship.” If our 
friends are badly chosen they will 
inevitably drag us down; if well, they 
will raise us up. To be friendly with 
every one is another matter; we must 
remember that there is no little enemy, 
and those who have ever really loved 


H. 
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any one will have some tenderness 
for all. 





Poetry has been well called the 
record ‘‘of the best and happiest 
te vaue or MOMents of the happiest 

poerry. and best minds;” it is the 
light of life, the very ‘‘image of 
life expressed in its eternal truth;” 
it immortalizes all that is best and 
most beautiful in the world; it purges 
from our inward sight the film of 
familiarity, which obscures from us 
the wonder of our being;” ‘‘it is the 
centre and circumference of knowl- 
edge;” and poets are ‘‘ mirrors of 
the gigantic shadows which futurity 
casts upon the present.” Poetry, in 
effect, lengthens life; it creates for 
us time, if time be realized as the suc- 
cession of ideas and not of minutes; 
it is the ‘‘breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge;” it is bound neither 
by time nor space, but lives in the 
spirit of man. What greater praise 
can be given than saying that life 
should be poetry put into action. 





Not only does a tho:ough love and 
enjoyment of traveling by no means 
Te generis Ano interfere with the love of 

TRAVEL. home, but perhaps no 
one can thoroughly enjoy his home 
who does not sometime travel. They 
are like exertion and rest, each the com- 
plement of the other; so that, though 
it may seem paradoxical, one of the 
greatest pleasures of travel is the re- 
turn, and no one who has not traveled 
can realize the devotion which the 
wanderer feels for Domiduca, the 
sweet and gentle goddess who watches 
over our coming home. 





Napoleon was a great genius, though 
no hero. But what came of all his 
rame roar Victories? They passed away 

Enoures. like the smoke of his guns, 
and he left France weaker, poorer, 
and smaller than he found her. The 
most lasting result of his genius is no 
military glory, but the Code Napo- 
leon. Asurer and more glorious title 


to fame is that of those who are re- 
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membered for some act of justice or 
self-devotion, the self-sacrifice of 
Leonidas, the good faith of Regulus, 
are the glories of history. 





If we separate ourselves so much 
from the interests of those around us 
that we do not sympathize 
with them in their sufferings, 
we shut ourselves out from sharing 
their joys, and lose far more than we 
gain. If we exclude sympathy and 
wrap ourselves round in a cold chain 
armor of selfishness, we exclude our- 
selves from many of the greatest and 
purest joys of life. To render our- 
selves insensible to pain we must for- 
feit also the possibility of happiness. 


A DANGER OF 
SECLUSION. 


Some sorrows, alas, are real enough, 
especially those we bring on ourselves, 
maciany DUt Others, and by no means 
sorrows. the least numerous, are mere 
ghosts of troubles: if we face them 
boldly, we find that they have no sub- 
stance or reality, but are mere crea- 
tions of our own morbid imagination, 
and that it is as true now as in the 
time of David that ‘‘ Man disquiet- 
eth himself in a vain shadow.”’ 





Wholesome Thoughts 
....Foresight is ‘very wise, but fore- 
sorrow is very foolish; and castles 
are at any rate better than dungeons 
in the air. 

.... Time is often said to be money, 
but it is more—it is life; and yet 
many who cling desperately to life, 
think nothing of wasting time. 

....It is a beautiful idea that every 
man has with him a Guardian Angel; 
and it is true, too; for conscience is 
ever on the watch, ever ready to warn 
us of danger. 

....Few of us make the most of our 
minds. The body ceases to grow in 
a few years; but the mind, if we will 
let it, may grow as long as life lasts. 
....A man is his own best kingdom. 
But self-control, this truest and 
greatest monarchy, rarely comes by 
inheritance. Every one of us must 
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conquer himself, and we may do so if 
we take conscience as our guide and 
general. 

....-Every one must have felt that a 
cheerful friend is like a sunny day, 
which sheds its brightness on all 
around; and most of us can as we 
choose, make of this world either a 
palace or a prison. 

....We ought not to picture duty to 
ourselves, or to others, as a stern 
taskmistress. She is rather a kind 
and sympathetic mother, ever ready 
to shelter us from the cares and 
anxieties of this world, and to guide 
us in the paths of peace. 

.... We read of and admire the heroes 
of old, but every one of us has to 
fight his own Marathon and Thermop- 
ylae; every one meets the Sphynx 
sitting by the road he has to pass; to 
each of us, as to Hercules, is offered 
the choice of vice or virtue; we may, 
like Paris, give the apple of life to 
Venus, or Juno, or Minerva. 


The Tactician.— Boston Transcript 

Tact is the true savoir faire, 
whether it be in business, in politics, 
or in social affairs. It is the attribute 
which hides one’s motives, as the bit- 
ter components of a pill are secreted 
within their environment of sugar; 
and, while smiling upon all, and mak- 
ing himself pleasant and agreeable to 
everybody, the man of tact is all the 
time getting in his work. An ac- 
quaintance tells you a story that is 
hoary with age. If you are devoid 
of tact, you will interrupt him with 
the remark, ‘‘ Yes, I have heard it,”’ 
or even be so rude as to exclaim, 
‘* Chestnut,” or indulge in singing 
‘Should auld acquaintance be for- 
got.” You thus escape temporary 
boredom, but you have wounded the 
amour propre of the would-be relater. 
But the man of tact listens to the 
recital with well-assumed eagerness, 
and when the climax arrives he laughs 
heartily. Nay, more; the next time 
he sees the story-teller he takes oc- 
cassion to refer to it, says he has 
laughed over it a hundred times, and 
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winds up by asking the other to tell 
it again, that he may know just how 
it goes. The man of tact thus makes 
a friend, and even the retailer of ar- 
chaic jokes may be useful on occa- 
sion. It is certainly better to have 
his friendship than his enmity. The 
boor speaks his mind, but the tacti- 
cian minds his speak. If he searches 
out the foibles and eccentricities of 
others, he does it, not to criticise 
and condemn, but to coddle them, to 
refer to them as cardinal virtues, as 
possessions superior to the equipment 
of mankind in general. He does not 
say in so many words, ‘‘ You are an 
ass, and I love you for it.” No; he 
praises that particular form of asinin- 
ity which the other represents, but in 
abroad and impersonal way, and the 
ass brays coolingly and is happy. It 
is strange that a man should speak 
slightingly of another, or fail to praise 
his dog or admire his baby, or hesi- 
tate to comment upon any of his sup- 
posititious excellences when there is 
so much to be made by these harm- 
less little hypocrisies. 


ocia pocrisy.— Commerct¢ dverti 
Social Hypocrisy.—Commercial Advertiser 


Every day one sees more and more 
of the hypocrisy of social life, and 
what makes matters ten times worse 
is that it cannot be remedied, for, 
strange as it may sound, it is this 
very hypocrisy that tends to soften 
the rugged edges of life’s burdens, to 
bridge over wide, yawning chasms of 
cynicism and, to use an expression 
more forcible than polite, puts us on 
very good terms with ourselves. 
There are those who prate of candor 
and frankness, never to be deviated 
from on any occasion, yet if this truly 
good rule were to be applied to every 
happening of our daily life we would 
certainly dislike those whom now we 
regard as such delightful creatures 
because they always say kind and 
comforting things tous. There are 
many instances in which, if we spoke 
the truth, we would win more ene- 
mies than we could count, and yet in 
our hearts we know we are telling 
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untruths when we give utterance to 
sentiments that we do not feel, just 
for the sake of keeping the peace. 
Culture and refinement call for a cer- 
tain amount of dissimulation, and the 
outspoken creature who says exactly 
what she thinks isaccounted most rude 
by her associates. The truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth does not hold in the best circles. 
One cannot be hung for his thoughts, 
but outspoken comment tells against 
us every time. Polish means prevar- 
ication, white lies are the necessary 
allies of a social leader, and, though 
it may sound like rank heresy, to be 
popular one must not be too candid. 
Flattery and soft words will carry 
you further over the ocean of worldly 
preferment than the honest expres- 
sion of your genuine sentiments. 


CURRENT EDITORIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Do you know anybody except your- 
self who is always good tempered, 
perfectly truthful, sincere and honest, 


and has courteous manners besides ? 
— Boston Transcript. 

If the conceited young man could 
be as big as he feels, no ready-made 
clothing would ever fit him.—MVew 
Orleans Picayune. 

You are mistaken in thinking that 
you can clear your vision by straining 
your eyes.—Piiladelphia Record. 

A cynic isa man who must be un- 
happy to be happy.— Judge. 

A London editor offered a hand- 
some prize for the best suggestion 
calculated to improve his newspaper 
property. The man that proposed 
that he should get more advertise- 
ments was the winner.—-Boston Herald. 

A train robber holds up the pas- 
sengers for his own support.—/7/ts- 
burg Chronicle Telegraph. 

The woman who closes up her 
heart to every human emotion, who 
never weeps, and who never laughs, 
is going to present to the world at 
large a face like a mummy.—WVew 
Orleans Picayune. 

To have dared the impossible, to 
have tried to fly to the sun, to have 
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wooed the moon, to have burned your 
boats behind you, and resolutely 
entered that trackless region of art 
where the soul must be its own com- 
pass, its own rudder, its own captain, 
is to have done something.—J/usical 
Courter. 

Stupidity is sometimes a mere mask. 
— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

I’ve known many an American to 
sell his birthright for a mess of 
Anglican idiocy.—Puck. 

The man who gets to the front sel- 
dom stays there long enough to wipe 
his forehead and look around—A‘¢chi- 
son Globe. 

A trustful spirit is edifying to wit- 
ness; yet, as a rule, faith without 
collaterals availeth little.—PAc/adel- 
phia Record. 

There is discipline in the persuasive 
smile and gentle words of love some- 
times much more certain than that 
administered with a leather strap.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Friendship with a menace in it 
makes a grim show, like a sarcastic 
picnic where every member of the 
company brings a bowie knife and a 
revolver, but nothing to eat.—Je/- 
fords Magazine. 

The Indian Corn has indeed almost 
everything to commend it as the 
American national. plant.—Wew En- 
gland Magazine. 

More and more we are becoming 
paragraphers with a passion for in- 
dividual vocabularies.— Zhe Chautau- 
guan, 

As long as there remains a starving 
soul, brain, or body, as long as there 
remains a tear undried or a wrong 
unrighted, the highest mission of 
poetry and song will be in the domain 
of utility.— Zhe Arena. 

Of zeal there is abundance, though 
it may not be according to knowl- 
edge.—London Times. 

No matter how strongly we assert 
ourself complacently, it remains true 
that there is an absorbing interest for 
any man or nation in criticism of 
themselves by others.— Godey’s Maga- 
sine. 





YOUTH 


A work of keen analysis, spirited 
reasoning and helpful admonition is 
entitled Youth, and is translated from 
the French of Charles Wagner by 
Ernest Redwood (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.). 
are characteristic of the whole: 


The following salient passages 


If the spirit of devotion and sacri- 
fice is possible,—and Heaven knows 
that humanity has furnished and does 
furnish every day proofs incontesta- 
ble,—if man can give himself to a 
cause, it is not because he despises 
life. On the contrary, it is because 
he is animated by a higher concep- 
tion and another love than that which 
we repel. The baser love makes us 
lose life, because it rivets us to that 
which is only its husk; the higher 
love preserves life for us though it 


may even urge us to lose it. In truth, 
this is very simple, though it is, after 
all, the greatest thing in the world 
and the most difficult to practice. 
The life which the egotist and the 
coward love is not all of life; it is but 


a small portion. They substitute 
individual existence for existence in 
general, and in this individual exist- 
ence they choose for themselves the 
narrowest and the frailest portion. 
Why should we be surprised if the 
end of such a love is nothingness and 
disgust? But in loving that grand 
life of humanity of which ours is a 
part, and, beyond the life of human- 
ity, that life of which in its turn 
humanity is but a revelation,—in lov- 
ing goodness, truth, and justice we go 
beyond our own individual existence, 
and become heirs of a life more noble 
and more worthy of possession. We 
cross the threshold of things transi- 
tory to set our feet on the everlasting. 
We may truly say that they who live 
most fully are they who best know 
sacrifice, renunciation, and even con- 
tempt for life. The greatest truth of 


history is that humanity lives by the 
suffering, the sacrifice, and death of 
its worthiest offspring. How true is 
the saying that they who live most in 
history are the dead! Life is not the 
bread we eat, the air we breathe, the 
blood which flows in our veins. All 
this is but the outer shell, the fragile 
skiff which bears us to the realms of 
beauty, truth, justice, and strength. 
They who have reached these realms 
may well say zunc dimittis. ‘Thesame 
preacher who found the world so old, 
considered that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion. In no book in the 
world can be found a more wonder- 
fully apt motto for realism. Believe 
exactly the opposite, young friend, you 
who are just setting your feet on the 
ladder of life. A dead lion is better 
in itself alone than all the dogs living. 
Fill your soul with this truth. You 
can then forge for yourself an ideal. 
Man is not an individual alone. The 
more he recognizes the innumerable 
ties that bind him to his ancestors 
and his contemporaries, the more 
fully does he realize that he is part 
of awhole. That which he has and 
that which he is he owes in great 
measure to others. He is like a 
cord in a net, distinct, but insepara- 
ble from the whole. Man is an in- 
tegral part of society. Solidarity 
environs and pervades him to such 
an extent that he sees nothing else 
when his eyes are opened to this 
great fact. Then follows initiation 
into social life, and he rises by de- 
grees to family ties, love, and pa- 
triotism. At this stage only is hea 
man. Paindoes notalone fill for us the 
negative office of one who cries ‘‘ Be- 
ware” in dangerous places: it makes 
us mindful of ourselves; it reveals 
us to ourselves. How many things 
a man sees clearly only through 
tears? And what tears are more 
sincere, more touching, than those 
of youth? When its fresh, gen- 
erous, susceptible heart comes into 
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contact with rough and _ often 
pitiless life. How it suffers! What 
The 


an experience it goes through! 
youth of this harsh and positive age 
has known it. We say to it: Love 
it, love this suffering, which comes 
from the contact of life with your 
ideal. Take it into your inmost 
soul, and consider its slightest whis- 
per. Wherever in the world you 
feel yourself bruised, wounded in 
some deep and true sentiment, 
opposed in some legitimate aspira- 
tion, have the courage of your suffer- 
ing. Let it be the cry of alarm which 
arouses you to resistance, to combat, 
to a search for something better. 
You will then know pain asa deliverer. 
It forges arms from its chains. 
Through this holy grief of youth, op- 
pressed and suffering from injustice 
which the stronger inflict upon the 
weaker, learn to love justice better. 
Do not act like the new boys at cer- 
tain schools, who, when they are 
harassed by their elders, resolve to 
harass, in their turn, their juniors. 
Let sorrow teach you pity and draw 
you nearer those who suffer and are 
distressed—the weak, the people, all 
who are forgotten. ‘Then it will un- 
veil grand and hidden things to you. 
But it will do more for you still. It 
will bring you into touch with the 
dead, as it has with the living. The 
great sufferings of history will no 
longer be intelligible to you. You 
will be in communication, through 
sacrifice and sorrow, with those who 
have lived before you. Humanity, 
which they who know it not and do 
nothing for it despise, will seem to 
you beautiful because of all it has 
suffered, and you will love it the 
more. You will cling to it as chil- 
dren cling to their mothers, in tears, 
and it will teach you the secret of 
power, of hope, of faith, which is re- 
vealed in the sanctuary of great sor- 
rows. Do not fear that your youth 
will lose its gayety. Suffering, like 
work, strengthens the capacity for 
happiness. It sees on the steep paths 
it makes you climb, smiling flowers 
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which the profane have never known. 
Suffering is, besides, a spur, a 
powerful spring of action. Too easy 
an existence enervates; an effeminate 
youth is a bad preparation for life. 
It is a good thing to bear the yoke 
when one is young. The burden of 
happy days is very heavy to withstand 
before the experience comes to our 
aid. Let us rather desire a little 
trouble; itis more salutary. It hardens 
the will, toughens the skin, and pre- 
pares for liberty. Then it is more 
manly, more in conformity with what 
a young man should wish —that is, a 
being who is young and who wishes 
to become a man. Take the best 
men of the present and past. They 
have all endured hardship, and they 
boast of it. After all, these things 
are interesting to tell in after-days. 
Meminisse juvat. Doubtless a good 
bed and a good table are not to be 
despised. Let us not despise any- 
thing; let us rather improve every 
opportunity for enjoyment. But these 
are not the things that grave them- 
selves most deeply on our memory. 
We recall more willingly the days 
when we have been hungry and have 
slept on a hard bed, even, perhaps, 
beneath the stars. I do not wish any 
one to undergo hunger or cold—in 
short, to suffer; but a little trouble 
and hardship are as salt for youth. 


THOUGHTS OF FAVORITE AUTHORS 


Of sapphires are the skies, but when 
men cry 


Famished, no drops they give. 
Edwin Arnold, 


Stupid people are only invented for 
the amusement of those who are not 
stupid.— Fesste Fothergill. 

For mark you, men will dream; 
the most that can be asked of them is 
but that the dream be not in too 
glaring discord with the thing they 
know.—Olive Schreiner. 

What is lovely never dies, 

But passes into other loveliness, 


Star-dust, or sea-foam, or winged air. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Weare all blundering along together 
and learning something.—Char/les 
Dudley Warner. 





THE COST OF HAPPINESS* 





The most important problem in 
life, it is ever the worst neglected. 
No good thing is to be had without 
payment—happiness least of all; but 
the most of men regard it as a boon 
of chance, enjoyed without desert and 
missed without reproach. There are 
few that so much as try to ascertain 
the whereabouts of their own variety 
of felicity. The multitude blunders 
to the grave nor ever looks for it with 
anxiousness; it suffices for the vir- 
tuous to ‘‘Be good and you will be 
happy.” We are all good nowadays, 
but we are not all happy. People 
seem to make themselves a groove of 
pleasure, as of labor, and thereby 
they edge and edge towards a vague 
and far-off state of bliss, which is 
called Retirement. It means a house 
in the suburbs, some lathe in a top 
room, some private frame of cucum- 
bers, at best ; but what they will do with 


it, except that they will hoard and sleep 
and feed—that is never foreseen. So 
they labor muddle-headed and unde- 
ciding through the years when a man 
should be noting the conditions which 
ensure Aim happiness—let others find 


it where they may. Meantime, they 
tell you, theirs is work. If it were, 
how foolish to think of idleness! On 
the lips of a prosperous veteran or a 
‘‘rising junior” the confession may 
well be true; but even here it can 
only mean that the speaker has aban- 
doned the hope of real felicity or has 
no concept of the thing itself. He 
and the likes of him are as happy as 
rooks are, or beavers, or any brute 
whose busy and blameless life con- 
sists in taking part in the service of 
a community. But work is not hap- 
piness, only a make-shift; a partial 
consolation for those hapless ones 
who cannot achieve the blessed es- 
tate. Who could wish the young to 
count its cost? They obey an in- 
stinct, which is no doubt superior to 
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reason, when they yield up the com- 
fort of a lifetime for a spell of whole- 
souled, full-bodied enjoyment. It 
seems a reckless’ bargain: but what 
would become of civilization if they 
calculated the expense, for instance, 
of a wife and family, and abided by 
the issue? Such reckonings, though 
they may commend themselves to hu- 
man reason, would counteract the 
manifest designs of Providence, for 
the fulfilment of these demands a 
boundless supply of cheap labor. In 
truth, no man should compute the 
price of happiness until he reach ma- 
turity, and most of us have incurred 
a debt ere then which restricts pur- 
suit to the cares and the joys of 
home. But, even so, we may find it 
profitable to indulge in estimates; 
for we commonly permit ourselves 
certain little pleasures from time to 
time, the aggregate whereof repre- 
sents no inconsiderable -proportion of 
income. It depends on circumstances 
what those pleasures are. But the 
new cob, the pictures, the wine, the 
orchids, the little dinners, subtract so 
much from the fund in hand: we di- 
vert a certain sum, that is, from the 
use which, by hypothesis, will give 
the best return. A man who has re- 
solved that happiness for him is cen- 
tred in wife and children, should ever 
reflect that money spent upon him- 
self is money wasted; for, whatever 
the return, devoted to the pleasure of 
his loved ones it would have yielded 
a more lasting joy. And if he feel 
that it would not, then is there an 
error in the hypothesis: his true 
happiness does not lie at home, and 
he had better seek its habitat with 
no delay. And is the good man to 
have no personal distractions or de- 
lights? Unless he can indulge in them 
without subtracting an iota from the 
means that are necessary to that other 
and higher aim—no! Heis not. It 
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isamonstrous sacrifice toask ? Quite 
so. Inhis case that is the cost of hap- 
piness. 


Latest Romantic Professiton.—MacMillan’s 


The last received into the ranks of 
romantic professions is journalism. 
Any tolerably wide reader of modern 
fiction cannot fail to have been struck 
with the new and widespread fashion 
for the scribbling hero. Mr. Bret 
Harte gave us for hero the other day 
a young man, who had “made the 
second column of ‘The Clarion’ fa- 
mous.” Mr. Edmund Yates has re- 
corded the excitement and delight 
with which the young Bohemian 
writers of his day found their class for 
the first time truly depicted in pages 
destined to become immortal. The 
species has increased and multiplied 
mightily of late. We owe most ex- 
amples, perhaps, to the American 
story. Next to prospegting and gam- 
bling, fighting in the war and travel- 
ing in Europe, being on the staff of 
a newspaper is the most romantic 
part for the American hero. They 
have become common enough among 
ourselves; it is surprising in how 
many recent novels they are to be 
found. 


The Scorner.—Belford’s 

There is always one of us who is a 
scorner, aman who goes about laugh- 
ing because he has found an idol in 
ruins. He dines on inconsistencies 
and sups on disappointments. A for- 
lorn hope is grist for his joke-mill. 
Dreams are hs delight, because they 
never come true. If you show hima 
picture of happiness, he tells you to 
wait and watch. Nothing lasts, he 
says, except bitterness. Eat a whole 
menu of sweets; interrupt those dain- 
ties with the tiniest tinge of an onion 
flavor and it poisons all the rest. So 
it is in life. That is the scorner’s 
argument. Tell him that he himself 
is the most pitiable of all shattered 
idols, that the man whose belief in 
others is gone has also lost faith in 
himself, and he merely replies that 
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when he is not laughing at others he 
is laughing at himself, and that of 
the two the latter is perhaps the more 
diverting pastime. What is one to do 
with a man like that? 


Stories Not Told.— Scribner's 


Everyone knows what the tontine 
system of life insurance is. A number 
of people pay equal sums of money 
into a pool; the amount is put out at 
interest and the surviving subscriber 
takes the accumulated sum. Simi- 
larly every man of letters gradually 
comes to be joint owner with other 
persons of a mass of valuable literary 
material which cannot be used by any 
of the joint owners as long as the 
others survive. But if he outlives 
the rest it all becomes his, and he can 
do what he will with it, without fear 
of hurting anyone’s feelings or dis- 
closing anything that would work in- 
jury to the living or to the memory 
of the dead. Who is there that 
writes and is still under fifty who will 
not admit that the stories he knows 
the best, and that are the best worth 
telling, are those that he cannot tell, 
because of the score of people who 
are still on earth who would strip the 
disguises from his characters and read 
as biography what he designed to 
have pass as fiction ? -Which of us does 
not think he might do a magnum opus 
if there were no lives in being to 
hinder. 

Meeting.—New York Herald 

A poor, feeble old man totters along 
the road. 

His back is deeply bent, as if he 
carried an invisible, heavy burden. 
His eyes are vacant and dead; life, 
pressed out of them, has retreated to 
the last haunt, where it timidly, trem- 
blingly waits for death. 

And it is Spring. Fresh green 
clothes far around the earth; the air 
is full of sunshine and the song of the 
lark; along the road a pair of butter- 
flies flit from flower to flower. 

And Spring has pity for the poor, 
feeble old man. It sends him greet- 
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ing. A merry boy comes romping 
through the field and accompanies 
him. 

Confidingly he takes his hand and 
strolls beside him. He begins to 
talk childish chatter! He tells him 
of his parents, his brothers and sisters, 
of his playthings, his lessons. Yes, 
he has been going to school since 
Easter, and A B C he knows by 
heart! 

Obtuse and without displaying any 
sympathy, the old man trudges along. 
Absorbed in the morose egotism of 
old age, he scarcely hears what his 
companion says. This world is for 
him too distant! The way thither is 
so far for his weary feet. 

‘*But don’t you know me?” asks 
the boy. Suddenly and anxiously, in- 


quiringly, he looks up to the old man. 
“Don’t you know me ?” 

The old man turns his lifeless eyes 
upon the boy, a long uneasy minute 
—sorrowfully he shakes his head. 

The boy stands in the road and 


looks softly, sobbing, at the old man, 
who slowly and again alone continues 
on his way. 

Poor old man! Spring sent you 
your youth—you did not know him. 


From‘ Fleet Street Eclogues,” by M, Davidson. 


‘* And so,” he said, ‘‘ though I am faint and 
old, 
High in my garret cold— 
While on the pane Death’s knuckles 
rattle stark, 
And hungry pangs keep sleep off—in the 
dark, 


‘*T think how brides and bridegrooms, 
many a pair, 
With human 
vouched, 
Together softly couched, 
Wonder and throb in rapture; how the 
care 
Of ways and means, the thought of 
whitening hair, 


sanction, or all una- 


‘* Of trenchant wrinkles, fade when night 
has set, 
And many a long-wed man and woman 
find 
The deepest peace of mind, 
Sweet and mysterious to each other yet, 
I think that I am still in Nature’s debt. 
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**Scorned, disappointed, starving, bank- 
rupt, old, 
Because I loved a lady in my youth, 
And was beloved in sooth. 


“. . . All the blight 
Of pain, age, madness, ravished inno- 
cence, 
Despair and impotence 
‘“Is but Love’s needful shadow: though 
the poles, 
The spangled zodiac, and the stars that 
beat 
In heaven’s high Watling street 
Their myriad rounds ; though every orb 
that rolls, 
Lightening or lit, were filled with tor- 
tured souls, 


‘If one man and one woman, heart and 
brain 
Entranced above all fear, above all 
doubt, 
Might ring their essence out, 
The groaning of a universe in pain 
Were as an undersong in Love’s refrain. 


‘* Then in a vision holy Time I see 
As one sw&et bridal night, Earth softly 
spread 
One fragrant bridal bed, 
And all my unrest leaves me utterly.” 


The Emperor's Lesson.—Le Monde Tllustré 

The favorite horse of the Chinese 
Emperor Tsi having died through 
negligence on the part of the Master 
of the Horse, the Emperor, in his 
rage, would have run that functionary 
through with his sword. The Man- 
darin Yent-Se, however, parried the 
blow, saying: 

‘*Sire, this man is not yet con- 
victed of the crime for which he 
deserves to die.” 

‘*Well, then, tell him what it is.”’ 

“Listen, you scoundrel,” said the 
Minister. ‘‘ First, you have allowed 
a horse to perish which the Emperor 
had intrusted to your safe keeping. 
Moreover, it is owing to you that our 
sovereign became so exasperated that 
he was on the point of killing you 
with his own hand. Lastly, it is your 
fault that he was about to disgrace 
himself in the eyes of everybody by 
killing a man for a horse,” 

‘*Let him go,” interrupted the 
Emperor, who understood the lesson; 
“T pardon him,” 





EPIGRAMS FROM THE FRENCH* 


Timidity consists in the desire to 
please and the fear of not succeeding. 
—/. Sandeau. 

‘There is more true greatness in a 
good deed than in a beautiful poem 
or a great victory.—Lamartine. 

There are smiles which wound like 
daggers.—/”. Coppee. 

Brooks are ever babbling because 
they are wanting in depth. Great 
rivers are silent. —Guézot. 

Every being must keep his place 
and not affect other perfections than 
those belonging to him.—/. De 
Matstre. 

A society without prejudices makes 
a world without scruples.— Zaine. 

We more often pay homage to the 
merit of an unknown than to that of 
a friend.—V. Fourned. 

Everybody's friend 
friend.—Z. Daudet. 

The greatest joy in woman after 
being in love is to obey.—G. Drury. 

He who blows the fire exposes him- 
self to be burned by its sparks.—G. 
De Maupassant. 

An indiscreet man is an unsealed 
letter that every one can read.— 
Dumas fils. 

We grant more willingly our pity 
than our esteem.—¥X. de AZaistre. 

A book is a written letter to all un- 
known friends that one has in the 
world.—P. Lott. 

It is our apparent happiness which 
makes us the most enemies.—dA. 
Dumas. 

The folly which we might have 
committed is the last we would for- 
give in another.—P. Féval. 

We often puzzle those who are dis- 
trustful by appearing to have confi- 
dence in them.—Z. Legouve. 

When passion enters by the door, 
reason flies out of the window.—Ze 
Sage. 

It is more heroic to live in one’s 
grief than to die of it.—O. Feutllet. 

Pleasures are like victuals, the 
most simple are those which we never 
tire of. —C. oder. 


is nobody's 


One feels at his ease only when he 
knows that he is in his proper place. 
—A. Daudet. 

Folly always deserves its misfor- 
tunes.—V. Mogueplan. 

Nothing assures better the repose 
of the heart than work of the mind.— 
Lévis. 

In politics, to foresee is well; to 
warn is better; to succeed is every- 
thing. —De Blowits. 

In literature, the surest way to be 
right is to be dead.—V. Hugo. 

The feeling most difficult for man 
to bear is pity, especially when it is 
deserved.—Ba/zac. 

Before certain people, one must not 
speak of one’s self with too much 
modesty; they would only be too 
happy to take you at your word.—Z. 
Pasteur. 

To attain the zenith of wisdom it is 
necessary to neither eat, sleep nor 
speak too much —A. Wolf. 

Remembrance is the twilight of the 
heart.—A. Calligé. 

Time is the friend of friendship 
and the enemy of love.—AZaroness 
a’ Ebner. 

Friendship is too often only a weak 
umbrella which turns inside out in 
stormy weather.—V. Véron. 

There are three* kinds of praise, 
that which we yield, that which we 
lend, and that which we pay. We 
yield it to the powerful from fear, we 
lend it to the weak from interest, and 
we pay it to the deserving from grati- 
tude.—A. De Musset. 

Applause is the spur of noble minds, 
the end and aims of weak ones.—V. 
Hugo. 

Fortune does not change men; it 
unmasks them.— Taine. 

The uncertainty of happiness is 
more cruel than the certainty of un- 
happiness. —/7. Conscience. 

The highest virtue in man is con- 
stancy; bravery is second only.—/Va- 
poleon I,” 

Silence is the surest part for him 
who distrusts himself.— Rochefort. 


*Translated for Current Literature by M. De Linelle Cooper. 
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Songs and Lyrics 


THE MINORCAN 


From ** Red Leaves and Roses,’*’ by Madison Cawein (Putnam) 


The mocking-bird may sing 
Loud welcomes in the spring; 
The farewell of our nightingales 
Prevails, prevails ! 
No grief may hush their song; 
In sleep they sing the clearer 
It’s ‘‘ home, home, home,” the whole night 
long— 
What wonder that we feel our wrong 
The nearer! 


Hibiscus blooms surprise 

The swamp with rosy eyes; 

The Balearic girl but knows 
Our rose, our rose! 

No slavery may undo 

Her dream it makes the purer, 
With ‘‘ love, love, love,” the long night 
through, 

To make the day’s long heartbreak, too, 

The surer. 


The wind from out the west 
Would teach our souls unrest; 
We will not hear until hath ceased 
The East, the East! 
No sorrow wakes to weep 
But th’ olives whisper hushes ; 
It’s ‘‘ rest, rest, rest,” while night doth keep 
The weight of memory asleep 
That crushes. 


Deep ocean brings us shells ; 
Adieus and dead farewells, 
Surf-couriers of its swiftest foam 

From home, from home! 
But when the stars are high, 

Its slumberous voices cherish 

The heart with ‘‘ hope,” that will deny 
Despair until we wake to sigh 

Or perish. 


A BANJO SONG 


Rudyard Kipling....+-....+++++ 


An informal gathering of gentlemen interested in 
the colonial expansion of the Empire was held re- 
cently in a London restaurant. The proceedings 
were not reported, but—Dasly Paper 


There’s a Legion that never was ’listed 
That carries no colors or crest, 

But split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest. 


Our fathers they left us their blessing, 
They taught us and groomed us and 
crammed, 
But we've shaken the clubs and the messes 
To go and find out and be damned, 
Dear boys ! 
To go and get shot and be damned. 


So some of us chevy the slaver, 

And some of us cherish the black, 
And some of us hunt on the Oil Cvoast 
And some on—the Wallaby track 

And some of us drift to Sarawak, 
And some of us drift up the Fly, 
And some share our tucker with tigers 
And some with the gentle Masai, 
Dear boys! 
Take tea with the giddy Masai. 


We’ve painted the Islands vermilion, 
We've pearled on half-shares in the Bay ; 

We've shouted on seven-ounce nuggets 
We've starved on a Kanaka’s pay. 

We laughed at the World as we found it— 
Its women and cities and men— 

From Sayyid Burgash in a tantrum 
To the smoke-reddened eyes of Loben, 

Dear boys! 

We've a little account with Loben. 


..+++-National Observer 


We’ve opened the Chinaman’s oil-wells, 
But the dynamite didn’t agree, 
And the people got up and /an-kwaied us 
And we ran from Ichang to the sea. 
Yes, somehow and somewhere and always 
We were first when the trouble began— 
From a lottery-row in Manila 
To an I. D. B. race on the Pan, 
Dear boys! 
With the Mounted Police on the Pan ! 


We preach in advance of the Army, 
We skirmish ahead of the Church, 
With never a gunboat to help us 
When we’re scuppered and left in the 
lurch. 
But we know as the cartridges finish 
And we filed in our last little shelves 
That the Legion that never was ‘listed 
Will send us as good as ourselves— 
(Good men) 
Five hundred as good as ourselves. 


Then a health (we must drink 
whispers) 
To our wholly unauthorized horde— 
To the line of our dusty foreloopers 
The Gentlemen-Rovers abroad ! 
Here’s a health to ourselves ere we scatter, 
For the steamer don’t wait for a train, 
And the Legion that never was ‘listed 
Goes back into quarters again, 
*Regords ! 
Goes back under canvas again, 
Hurrah ! 
The swag and the billy again, 
Here’s how ! 
The trail and the pack-horse again, 
Salve! 
The trek and the lager again! 


it in 

















Who can tell when sleep and waking meet 
to mingle, 
Meet to mingle so that sleep’s deft opiate 
wins? 
Who can tell when waking pushes past the 
portals, 
Past the portals whence its potency begins? 
Just the moment for the breaking 
Of the spell between our waking 
And our sleep, who can tell ? 
Just the moment for the breaking of the 
firm yet fragile spell, 
Who can tell? 


Who can tell when girl and woman meet to 
mingle, 

Meet to mingle so that woman wins the 
day? 

Who can tell when woman wanders past 
the portals, 

Past the portals 

witching sway? 


whence outsweeps her 





Great black eyes, with looks so tender, 
That they seem, almost, to weep; 
Hand that’s taper, brown and slender, 
Shades them peering up the steep, 

From the ‘‘dobey” on the mesa, 
Where the sun forever shines, 
*Long the foothill, where the gazer 
Sees amid the tangling vines 

And the crooked manzanita, 
Su Chiquita! 
La bonita. 


There’s a little Mexic maiden, 
Golden-haired and eyes of blue, 

With the summer flowers laden 
Climbing down from where they grew. 

Dusky-haired and dark-eyed mother— 

Though mayhap the question's bold— 


We be soldier’s there, 
Pardona moy je vous an pree, 
Lately come forth of the Low Country 
With never a penny of money. 

Fa la la la lanrido dilly. 


Here, good fellow, I drink to thee, 
Pardona moy je vous an pree, 

To all good fellows wherever they be, 
With never a penny of money, 
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Just the moment for assuming 

That the flower at last is blooming 
From its bud, who can tell ? 

Just the moment that bids girlhood from 
its bondage first rebel, 

Who can tell? 


Who can tell when love and languor meet 
to mingle, 
Meet to mingle so that love may win the 
soul ? 
Who can tell when love goes proudly past 
the portals, 
Past the portals whence its radiant realms 
outroll? 
Just the moment of surrender 
To that new large life of splendor 
And surprise, who can tell? 
Just the moment that would make of earth 
a heaven if it were hell, 
Who can tell ? 





Whence those eyes of some one other, 
Whence the shining locks of gold? 
Tell me, handsome Josepheta, 

Of Chiquita, 

La bonita. 


Ah! I see yon caballero, 
Riding thither déwn the trail— 
Now he lifts his broad sombrero, 
Shouts the Saxon’s hearty hail, 
And the flax-haired cabellero 
Has Chiquita’s eyes of blue, 
Shaded by his slouch sombrero— 
Pretty answer that.is, too, 
For the handsome Josepheta, 
And Chiquita, 
La bonita. 






And he that will not pledge me this, 
Pardona moy je vous an pree, 

Pays for the shot whatever it is, 
With never a penny of money. 


Charge it again, boy, charge it again, 
Pardona moy je vous an pree, 

As long as there is any ink in the pen 
With never a penny of money. 

























Miscellany 


SOUTHERN SILHOUETTES* 


Fast asleep in the sunshine, upon 
an open gallery, leaning against 
the wall, sat nodding a representa- 
tive of the coming race. He is 
surrounded by mops, brooms and 
buckets; the Spring house clean- 
ing is supposed to be going on; you 
could not step a foot in any direction 
without stumbling over some of the 
implements which are supposed to be 
creating a very carnival of domestic 
transmigration, but the principal ac- 
tor is evidently keeping Lent. 

‘*Wherefore art thou Romeo?” 
calls a female voice, as the owner of 
it appears upon the scene, and taking 
in the situation bursts into peals of 
laughter. 

‘Romeo! is this the way you wash 
the windows?” she asks with an as- 
sumption of dignity. 

‘* Yes, Miss!” replied the negro laz- 
ily conscious of contributing to the 
lady’s amusement, and in no great 
fear of a reprimand. 

‘*Come! get to work, the Colonel 
expects these windows cleaned; I 
have promised him to see to it, now 
the mistress is away.” 

‘“‘Sho! She fum de norf, jes a 
wis’tin’ de cun’! and he fambly, ¢he 
dun-no how we wucks, dats how cum 
her to laff, jes er-bossin’ ’roun’ heah,” 
‘mused Romeo,and went to sleep again. 
An hour or two later this overseer 
by brevet came again upon the gal- 
lery to look after things. Romeo was 
missing, but the work had prospered 
just the same in his absence—it had 
not been disturbed in the least. 

‘* Narcisse, where is Romeo now?” 





*L. S, Case for Current Literature. 


inquired she of the pretty mulatto 
housemaid. 

**Seed ’im in de gyardin’ ’bout a 
hour ago, a holdin’ up de big mag- 
nolia tree wid he back.” 

‘Holding up the big magnolia 
tree?” exclaimed the lady; a hasty 
glance at Narcisse as she hid her 
yellow, laughing face behind the silver 
waiter she was carrying, revealed the 
situation. Again the lady laughed— 
the joke was at her own expense. 
Romeo was found leaning against 
the mossy magnolia, blissfully uncon- 
scious of work or care. 

‘*Sorry to disturb you,” she said, 
‘* but how about those windows?” 

**O! dee’s all right, Miss; git one 
dun ’fo’ night sho’.” 

The idea of a grown man consider- 
ing this a day’s work, it was absurd, 
it was ludicrous; but her amusement 
was now becoming slightly adulter- 
ated with vexation, which she thought 
best for the present to conceal; Ro- 
meo, looking lazily after her, mur- 
mured to himself: 

‘*What she know ‘bout my biz- 
*ness no how, I ’tends ter dat m’self.’’ 

The fair Spring day was drawing 
to a close, and once more the little 
lady bethought her of Romeo and 
duty. This time he was seated at 
the foot of the stairs leading from the 
back gallery, with an open book upon 
his knees over which he was nodding. 
However, it was evident the drowsy 
god was relaxing his hold upon the 
victim, for he was easily roused be- 
ginning to fumble the pages before 
him. 
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“Ise ges lookin’ ober de scripter 
ter see what de Possel Paul say in he 
pistol, Ise gwine gib ’em some t’night.” 

‘*T am afraid I shall be obliged to 
give it up, Romeo,” she laughingly 
admitted. ‘‘ Youare too much for me.” 

‘*Thankee Miss,” said the negro, 
‘*T dun tole Narcisse reckon maby 
you'd on’d’stan de situation ’fo’ night; 
yo’ see hits ges dis way: Ise doin’ dis 
wuck ter ’blege de Cun’l and Miss 
Mary; tain’ my reg’l’ biz’nis no how, 
dun made contact wid de Cun’! t’ do 
hit by de piece wuck, an’ Ise got all 
de Summer befo’ me.” 

“Oh!” with some surprise ex- 
claimed the lady, beginning, as Ro- 
meo had prophesied, to understand 
the situation. 

“What is your regular business, 
may I ask?” 

‘* Politician.” 

O ye gods. That night, after relat- 
ing the day’s experience to the 
Colonel, his visitor inquired what 
would be the best form of apology to 
offer the colored politician for inter- 
fering with his dreams. 

“Well,” laughed the Colonel, ‘‘Ro- 
meo was correct; he has contracted 
to clean the windows, and _ has all 
Summer before him, as he says; 
spends his nights in the interests of his 
country, and cannot keep awake dur- 
ing the day; is glad to get a job where 
he can hang around until Falland get 
something to eat.” 

‘*But what on earth do you keep 
him for, hanging around, as you 
say?” 

‘*Oh, he works well when he does 
work,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘ and 
then he has an interest in the family, 
expounds the scriptures to the mis- 
tress, and is generally interesting. 

Have you not found him so?” 





Some time after this the lady from 
the North called the Colonel's atten- 
tion to the fact that the negroes all 
carried baskets full of something care- 
fully covered, when they go home at 
night, and asked what the custom 
meant, 
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‘*Bless your innocent heart !” said 
he. ‘‘It means they are carrying 
home their dinner, which they are 
supposed to be too busy to eat during 
the day.” 

‘Their dinner!” exclaimed the 
lady. ‘I should think they supplied 
the whole family at home with dinner!” 

‘*Exactly, so they do,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘We don’t expect to have 
anything left inthe house to eat after 
they are gone at night. You will no- 
tice even old Mammy the cook, who 
could be trusted with untold wealth, 
carries her basket like the others.” 

‘* Well, in my country that is called 
stealing,” said the lady. 

‘Oh, that is a harsh name—it is 
considered a perquisite. They do not 
think it wrong to take anything toeat 
from the master’s house—that is a 
hereditary law with them. Now 
Mammy is nothing if not religious, 
in fact the religion of the family is 
done vicariously by her, as you may 
have noticed. Early in life she set 
out to be on the Lord’s side and she 
will tolerate no interference with His 
work, as she understands it. I would 
no more think of interfering with 
Mammy’s views of right and wrong, 
than I would of trying to control the 
planetary system..” 

‘*You once owned her, I believe,”’ 
inquired the lady. 

‘*Yes, nominally,” was the reply ; 
‘*But in fact she has always owned 
us all.” 

‘*She is an excellent cook.” 

** Quite a sorceress in that line, and 
delights in getting up a dinner for 
company ‘quality folk,’ as most of 
our guests are,” said the Colonel. 

‘*She is a good judge of human na- 
ture. That explains a little incident I 
chanced to witness,” said the lady. 
‘*Narcisse told Uncle Steve to go 
around and see who was at the door. 
Before she answered the bell, ‘ see if 
they are silk people or calico people,’ 
was her command. When he came 
back and reported that they were silk 
people, she proceeded to put on a 
clean cap and apron.” 
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“And received our guests with her 
best bow, after keeping them waiting 
until she had obtained their social 
status. There is diplomacy for you, 
worthy of an office in the American 
Republic,” said the gentleman. 

*““ By the way, Colonel! here is an 
illustration of what we have just been 
talking about,” said the lady, as she 
passed through the low’ win- 
dow out upon the gallery. On 
the street below them some half 
dozen negroes, young and old, of 
both sexes, attired in various styles 
of picturesque poverty, marched in 
procession, with arms akimbo. They 
stepped out with natural grace, a 
large basket upon the head of each, 
balanced over the true center of 
gravity and held there by the same 
law that holds the stars in their orbits. 

‘“‘Carrying home the week’s wash- 
ing ?” remarked the Colonel. 

‘*Oh ! I thought it was their din- 
ner,”’ said his guest with mischief in 
her eyes. 

‘Good! Capital! When you return 
North your people will enjoy your 
impressions of Southern life,” said the 
gentleman, laughing heartily. 


At an informal dinner party in this 
elegant Southern home, some of the 
guests inquired after Mammy. 

‘*T see she still ministers to your 
carnal delights,” said one old friend; 
‘no one else could get up such a 
dinner.” 

‘* And her interest in your spiritual 
welfare, I suppose, is unabating,’’ said 
another. , 

‘‘ Ves!” replied the hostess, ‘‘ she 
stills looks after our welfare in both 
worlds.” 

“Let us have her in!” said the 
Colonel. A maid was dispatched to 
the kitchen, and Mammy soon ap- 
peared in fresh starched apron and 
bright kerchief, with round and shin- 
ing face, courtesying her way into the 
dining room like a ship under full sail. 
She was asked to have a glass of 
wine with the company. Taking her 
place behind the Colonel’s chair, it 


was a proud moment for Mammy, and 
it took but little encouragement, to- 
gether with the wine, to set free her 
native eloquence. 

“‘Bress de Lord! hit seem like de 
ole time dun cum back, when I stan’ 
side ole Mars and drink he haylth 
wid de quality ; dun live wid dis fambly 
all dar life. When ole Mammy gone 
ain’ no body gwine tak’ her place 
She jes mak’ life er soft cushion fo 
‘em too res’ on s long ’s dee live; de 
young ones cumin’ up dee jesstick de 
cushion full 0’ pins an’ needles; make 
life uncomfo’ble. Dats all de good 
dee is,” 

Mammy had very little sympathy 
with the coming’ race, with 
their new ideas of education and 
want of respect for their super- 
iors. She belonged to the past. 
One bright moonlight evening, the 
ladies in a merry mood, accompanied 
Mammy to her church, where a series 
of revival services were going on. As 
they approached the place, the old 
negress, with a sense of the rever- 
ence due to the occasion, a solemn 
look upon her round face, said, 
** Ladies, I hopes yo’ won’ be sacra- 
mentious.”’ 

It was an old-fashioned love feast, 
where every one got happy after the 
manner of his own heart without re- 
gard to previous condition of servi- 
tude, or the restraints of emancipa- 
tion. One old aunty shook herself 
from side to side, making a queer 
noise with her mouth, like the in- 
flating of a beliows. 

**Yo’ dun got de pow’r sho’ nuff,” 
said some one to her as they came 
out, ‘but how cum’ yo’ mak’ dat 
quar noise wid yo’ mouf?” 

““O! honey!” she replied, 
suckin’ in de breff o’ de Lord.” 

Uncle Steve, accompanying the 
ladies home, assured them ‘‘ Hit ain’ 
nothin’ lik’ hit were ‘fo’ de wah.” 


“* Ise 


The modern preacher of the col- 
ored race is now a college graduate, 
who makes his appeal to the reason, 
and tries to restrain that emotion 
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wnich gave color to the old-fashioned 
plantation worship. His speech and 
logic areas correct and, to them, as in- 
teresting as those of his white contem- 
poraries. Returning from the church,as 
our little party entered the gate leading 
into the grounds, they heard music on 
the other side of the Youpon hedge; 
up the long walk with its border of 
violets, fantastic figures danced in the 
moonlight; it was a fairy scene. The 
air full of the breath of flowers—the 
soft mystery of the Southern night— 
the weird figures with a very abandon- 
ment of grace, dancing to unseen 
music. Asthe party approached, it was 
no fairy folk afterall, only Narcisse and 
some of thesmall fry, stealing a dance 
from the fiddles that were played in 
the little beer shop outside the gate. 
It was no use for the ladies to tell 
them to go on with the dance; con- 
sciousness had come into their limbs, 
and that grace and abandonment 
which would have made the disciple 
of Delsarte die with envy, had gone 
out of them. They were now stiffened 
with restraint and respectability. 

The colored race represent so much 
artistic material, it would seem as if 
some day in the course of human 
progress, from that far off isle of 
spices, from Africa's burning sands, 
would come a development of art 
more gay in splendor, more warm in 
color than our colder race has ever 
dreamed of. 





In a neat little cottage in the sub- 
urbs, people are moving about with 
quiet steps and suppressed sorrow. 
In the little parlor the mirror over 
the mantel shelf, and other bits of 
furniture which are supposed to re- 
flect the vanities of the world, are 
shrouded in white, and there are 
flowers everywhere, old fashioned 
flowers from the garden, heart’s ease 
and marigold, also green-house 
flowers wrought into wreaths and 
crowns. It is Mammy’s little home 


that she has always kept to retire to 
when she should be obliged to give 
She has 


up work and take a rest. 
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taken her rest. In the middle of the 
room stands an ebony casket, and 
Mammy, dear, good old mammy, in 
the midst of cares and labors, sud- 
denly overtaken, lies with folded hands 
wrapped in the mystery called death. 
The lovely mistress weeps above it 
caressing the form, now for the first 
time cold and unresponsive. 

‘*Oh! these dear and patient 
hands,” she said, ‘‘ How they have 
worked for me, these willing feet that 
never tired in my service ! what shall 
we dowithout Mammy?” The Colo- 
nel looked on with moistened eyes 
and had no answer. Oh Mammy! 
there is nothing better than 
the faithful service of the heart. 
She had loved life, and its asso- 
ciations; she had loved the soft sweet 
earth, the scent of herbs, and flowers, 
the hum of cricket and song of mock- 
ing birds; she loved color, and would 
have arrayed her mistress in purple 
and gold and bedecked herself with 
barbaric splendor. But with all these 
sensuous loves, her soul reflected only 
white, and her feet never strayed 
from the narrow path which in her 
belief, lead up to the Throne. 


A Romantic Wedding.—Harper’s Bazar 

Dean Swift, was one day overtaken 
by astorm in the country. Seeking 
shelter beneath a tree, he found 
there a party of young girls. One 
of the girls was weeping bitterly, and 
the Dean, upon making sympathetic 
inquiries as to the cause thereof, 
learned that she was on her way to 
church to marry a young man who 
was with her. 

‘* Never mind, I'll marry you,” said 
the Dean, and taking out his prayer- 
book, then and there performed the 
ceremony. To make the ceremony 
complete, he tore a leaf from his 
pocket-book, and with his pencil 
wrote and signed a certificate, and 
handed it to the bride. The certifi- 
cate was as follows: 


‘* Under a tree, in stormy weather, 
I married this man and woman together; 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder 
Sever this man and woman asunder.” 





THE 


DESERTER* 


A 'TRhUE STORY OF THE WAR. 


Early in 1865, at a time just pre- 
ceding the surrender of Lee at Ap- 
pomatox, there appeared at the Adju- 
tant General’s office of the War 
Department in Washington, an un- 
kempt individual attired in the garb 
of a soldier. He had lost both legs 
by amputation below the knees and 
stumped about on a pair of short 
crutches. The face of the man was 
not one to inspire confidence, though 
had a few layers of the dirt and grime 
been washed or scraped off and a 
razor applied to the stubby beard, he 
would have been at least presentable. 
The fact, however, that he was a sol- 
dierand without either leg commanded 
at once the sympathy of the military 
guard. ‘‘ What’s the trouble?” in- 


quired the sergeant, ‘‘who do you 


want to see?” ‘‘I want me pay,” 
snapped the other. ‘‘ No wonder the 
poor devil’s in a bad way,” thought 
the sergeant. Both legs off,too. Go 
to the Adjutant General’s office down 
this corridor and some of the clerks 
will tell you all about it.” He 
stumped loudly down the hall, en- 
tered a room to the right and finally 
accosted a clerk by the name of John 
Hesse. ‘‘I want me pay,” he de- 
manded. Hesse looked him over 
carefully, and noting the loss of the 
legs, gave the case his prompt consid- 
eration. ‘‘Wecan’t dotoo much for a 
poor chap like this,” he remarked to 
a fellow employee. ‘‘I’d stretch a 
point, in fact, to help him through.” 
“By the way, why don’t the pay- 
master pay you off?” he inquired. 

‘‘Bah! de paymasters is no good. 
Dey stood me off and said fer me to 
come here.” 

‘*What’s your name, company and 
regiment ?”’ 

‘*Mike Smithson, Co. K. ——th 
New York Volunteers.” 





* S. G. Hopkins for Current Literature. 


Hesse went to the files and discov- 
ered a bundle of papers bearing refer- 
ence to the man. Removing them 
to his desk and upon making a care- 
ful examination he was amazed to dis- 
cover that the claimant had served 
only thirty days at a recruiting ren- 
dezvous, had deserted and induced 
others to desert, had been captured 
by one of General Baker’s secret-ser- 
vice detectives, court-martialed, dis- 
honorably discharged and sentenced 
to imprisonment in the penitentiary at 
Albany for aterm of three years. And, 
further, while en route to his home in 
New York City he had by reason of 
intoxication fallen from the platform 
of a railroad car and in this manner 
lost his lower limbs. Hesse was 
astonished, not to say indignant, hav- 
ing himself been a brave soldier and 
wearing the medal of honor for dis- 
tinguished bravery. 

‘*Why, man, you are a deserter,” 
he said. 

**Dat’s all right. If they hadn’t 
put me in de prison I wouldn’t lost 
me legs, see? Dat’s why I want me 
pay forall dis time. Don’t ’spose I 
was up to Albany dose three years fur 
nuthin’, do you? I want me pay fur 
them three years, dat’s what I’m here 
fur, and I’m agoin’ to git it. If I 
don’t git it here, I am a goin’ across 
to see Old Lincoln and find out why.” 

‘*T don’t care where you go,” replied 
Hesse; ‘‘ we don't deal with deserters 
here, and you can’t get a two-cent 
piece out of the War Department.” 

“Allright you just see,” and with this 
threatening remark he stumped out of 
the room across to the White House, 
near by, just entering in time to ob- 
serve several very distinguished look- 
ing gentlemen take their departure. 
The guards permitted him to wander 
into the corridor turning to the left, 
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leading to the President’s office up- 
stairs. Here he encountered two 
elderly gentlemen engaged in earnest 
conversation. ‘‘I wans to see the 
President” he growled to one. Both 
turned instantly, a shade of compas- 
sion crossing their features as they 
beheld the cripple. ‘‘ Poor fellow,” 
said the one addressed, ‘‘ What is the 
difficulty; what can I do for you? I 
am the President and will be glad to 
assist you to the extent of my power.” 
The object glanced upward as if hesi- 
tating, but quickly demanded his pay. 
** You don’t look like a President, but 
I guess it’s all right. Them fellows 
over at the War Department won’t 
listen to me and won’t give me no 
money. ‘There’s a lot of cash comin’ 
and I want it bad.” While thus 
speaking a large man with spectacles 
and a heavy beard came down the 
steps. ‘‘How’'s that,” he inquired 
sternly. ‘‘What’s that I hear about 


the War Department ?” 
‘*Here’s one of our poor soldiers, 


” 


Stanton,” said the President, ‘‘ who 
has lost both his legs and your men 
over across the way won’t pay him 
off.” 

‘* They won't!” almost shouted the 
other. ‘‘We’ll see about that! No 
pay for a man who has lost both legs? 
I’m Secretary of War,and Iam running 
the War Department, and if I've got 
any authority over there you shall 
have your pay in fifteen minutes. 
This sort of thing has got to stop 
right now. Good morning Mr. Presi- 
dent, I’ll assume charge of this case 
and see that justice is done.” 

They passed across the grounds 
into the Secretary’s office, and the 
man on crutches snickered aloud to 
see the wondering guard presenting 
arms as they passed. ‘‘I’ve got me 
pay sure this time,” he observed to 
himself. 

The anger of the Secretary had in- 
creased during his walk. Now he 
was thoroughly furious. 

What’s your name and service ?” 

‘*Mike Smithson, Co. K th 
York.” 


’ 
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‘* Get this man’s papers quick.” 

The order was immediately exe- 
cuted, and he glanced rapidly through 
the record of the court-martial pro- 
ceedings and the various approvals 
and endorsements. Now realizing 
the status of the case, he dropped the 
papers on his desk with a groan, and 
looked helplessly for an instant at his 
protégé. ‘‘Great Scott !” he ejacu- 
lated, and then suddenly recovering, 
took up his pen. ‘‘I’m running the 
War Department, however, and this 
case has never been completed. Now 
I’am going to do it.” He dashed off 
something on the back of the appro- 
val of the Major-General command- 
ing, and then ‘‘ orderly, take this— 
this th-is man to the Paymaster Gen- 
eral’s office, and hand this document 
to the officer in charge. Bythe way, 
who told you to go to the White 
House and see the President,” he 
casually inquired of the deserter. 

‘¢ Man by the name of Hessein the 
Adjutant General’s office.” 

‘*That’s all, and if I ever see you 
about here again I’ll have you put in 
jail for life.” 

The chief clerk of the Paymaster- 
General’s office was amazed when he 
saw the Secretary’s endorsement. It 
read: 

‘* War Department, 

Washington, April —, 1865. 
All pains and penalties in this case are 
hereby removed. The sentence of court- 
martial and approvals thereunder are re- 
voked and declared void. 
The Paymaster-General will pay 
man from date of last payment to date. 
(Signed) E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 

He received his money and squan- 
dered it ina week. Then he secured 
a position in the Government Print- 
ing Office, but was dismissed for 
drunkenness in a few days, and left 
town for his native haunts on the Bow- 
ery. John Hesse received an order in 
Mr. Stanton’s handwriting instantly 
dismissing him from the Department, 
but upon the representations of the 
Adjutant-General, it was recalled, and 
he is yet in the service, occupying a 
very important position. 


this 





AMBITION: A ONE-ACT PLAY*- 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 

CoLtoneL Tuomas Cuiuett, a West 
Point graduate who has had twenty 
years of service in the regular army. 

THOMAS CaARNoT, his nephew. 

Mary Woo cortt, @ widow, at whose 
country home on Long Island the 
scene ts laid. 

Mary Woo cortt, her daughter. 
SCENE.— The rose-garden of a coun- 

try home on Long Island. Through the 

long windows of the house, which open 
upon a long old-fashioned balcony, ts 
heard the sound of dance-music, and 
couples are seen flying past them in the 
waltz. Crickets and fireflies occupy the 

garden, and regard with curiosity a 

middle-aged man in evening dress, who 

limps slightly as he walks, and who is 
enjoying a cigar as he smilingly inspects 

a statue of Love weeping, with broken 

wings, which stands among a thicket of 

roses and honeysuckles just beneath the 
balcony. 

Col. Thomas Cluett, addressing Love. 
Have you been taking on like that 
for twenty years? Come now, my 
friend, be consoled! The last time 
we met I made quite as much fuss as 
you did! Do you remember? I do. 
Twenty years ago! Starlight, fire- 
flies, crickets. and roses without, and 
within, the old house yonder—not 
such a very old house then—dance- 
music, exactly asit isto-night. And 
you,—you wept, as you do to-night, 
elegantly; while I—well, I am afraid 
I blubbered like a school-boy. I 
know I wanted todoso. For Mary— 
the Mary who introduces to the world 
this night her daughter Mary—proved 
herself a very sensible woman, twenty 
years ago to-night, by refusing to 
leave home, comfort and friends of 
her girlhood—for what? For the 
perils and privations of a life on the 
plains. With whom, my boy? With 
me. You heard it all, you rascal, 
and wept then as you have been weep- 





*Johanna Staats, in Lippincott’s 


ing ever since. You had wings then. 
And now you have lost them. I have 
lost mine also. But we never blamed 
her: did.we, now? That night, the 
fever, the rage of youth; to-night, 
the calm of middle life, the good 
sense to prefer the cool and quiet of 
this garden to the deuced hot air. of 
those rooms. I would go back to my 
hotel, but that I have a fancy that I 
would like to chat a bit with her. 
Again Mary and Tom. Mary, ma- 
tronly, serene, yet just as sweet,— 
perhaps just as faulty; and Tom, 
gray, weather-beaten, with a certain 
keepsake in the shape of an Indian 
bullet. Mary! (s/owly) Mary! 

(A woman has come out upon the bal- 
cony during the moment and leans smil- 
ingly to break the roses from the vines.) 

Mrs. Woolcott. 1am here. 

Col. Cluett (throwing away cigar). 
As you were twenty years ago. 

Col. Cluett. Exactly. But I was 
given no choice. 

(Both laugh heartily.) 

Mrs. Woolcott. We were children. 

Col. Cluett. Nothing else. 

Mrs. Woolcott. And only wise when 
we 

Col. Cluett, Parted. 

Mrs. Woolcott. Precisely. 

Col. Cluett. Yet, I must confess, 
after all these years on the plains, I 
think to-night with the tenderness of 
those old days. 

Mrs. Woolcott (archly), But no re- 
grets? 

Col. Cluett. Shall I be honest ? 

Mrs. Woolcott (laughing and raising 
her eyebrows). At our age the ability 
to be honest is a well-earned luxury. 

Col. Cluett. Well, then, no! 

Mrs. Woolcott. But it was laugha- 
bly sweet. 

Col. Cluett. It was. 

(Both are silent as he slowly ascends 
the narrow stairway which leads to the 
balcony where she is sitting. He finally 
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stands beside her, and they keep time un- 
consciously to the walts-music within. ) 

Mrs. Woolcott (thoughtfully). I've 
been thinking—— 

Col. Cluett (interrupting her). 
done nothing else to-night. 

Mrs. Woolcott, 1 had about me a 
certain hard common sense, which 
seems to be reproduced in my little 
Mary. Is she not beautiful ? 

Col. Cluett. She is. But not as 
beautiful as her mother was. 

Mrs. Woolcott. Nonsense! She is 
more so. But, to resume a subject 
which is no longer dangerous. It was 
not a// for myself I thought. It was 
for you also, Iwasa girl born toa 
life of home comfort, as my little 
Mary is. I was like a spoiled kitten, 
the pet of a household, and intuition 
seemed to do for me what experience 
does for the woman of the world. I 
had sense enough to know that we 
could not live on moonbeams and 
love,—that all hours did not belong 
to summer and roses. I think I loved 


I've 


you, in my way; yet I had little 


money, you none. You—you have 
never blamed me? 

Col. Cluett. Blamed you, Mary! No, 
—never! I appreciated my position: 
I was poor as my rascal of a nephew 
Tom Carnot, and with no prospect of 
any home to offer a wife. Her home 
would have had to be my heart. And 
when I think of the barrack life I have 
led, the rough prosaic existence,—if 
I have blamed you then I should for- 
give you now. I don’t wonder it 
frightened you. 

Mrs. Woolcott. It did. 
a lover you made! 

Col. Cluett. And my _ love-mak- 
ing ? 
Mrs. 
thing of the kind I ever saw. 

were an artist. 

Col. Cluctt (slowly). Somany, many 
years ago. 

Mrs. Woolcott, Ah, man is with 
love as a child witha toy balloon. He 
may himself burst the enchanting 
bubble, being rewarded with flatness 
and staleness. He may lose it and 


Yet what 


IVoolcott. Was the prettiest 
You 
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watch it in anguish as the gaudy toy 
floats upward to the stars. Or he 
may, cherishing it hour by hour, live 
to see it slowly shrink into nothing. 

Col. Cluctt. To voluntarily let love 
go 

Mrs. Woolcott. It is better so. To 
the last then, it would not change,— 
or rather it would change, it has 
changed, but it would be after it had 
passed out of sight. 

Col. Cluett. Mary,—excuse the old 
habit,—a child losing its treasured 
toy takes another, and likes it quite 
as well. A woman,—can she do 
that ? 

Mrs. Woolcott. I—you mean me to 
take it in its personal sense—bought 
another toy. 

Col. Cluett, And it—you found it 
quite as fine a thing as the one you 
had given up? 

Mrs. Woolcott. Tom—he was indul- 
gent, and through him I realized my 
ambitions. Life has—yes, life has 
been a success. (TZhey are both silent 
Jor a moment.) And you? 

Col. Cluett, 1? Oh, I have fought 
my fight,—or literally, my fights. I 
have met my Indian. My boyhood’s 
dream of military fame has been quite 
fully realized. Barrack life is a fast 
life,—a hard one. I’m sorry Tom 
Carnot has chosen it. He leaves 
West Point with pretty much the 
same future ahead of him as I—twenty 
years ago. 

Mrs. Woolcott. We are all proud 
of you. And your present is what 
makes young fellows like Tom Carnot 
picture the future to themselves as 
you did twenty years ago. 

Col. Cluett. Twenty years! And 
yet they fade away like the veriest 
mist to-night. I live it again. Do 
you? See! (Rising and leaning to look 
in garden beneath balcony.) Just there, 
by the statue of weeping Love, you 
stood: you were waiting forme. By 
Jove! who is that ! 

(A girlish figure steals from the 
shadows to the spot he had indicated.) 

Mrs. Woolcott. That! Why, that is 
my little Mary! 
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Col. Cluett. See! and there is Tom! 
Again it is Tom and Mary. 
history repeat itself. 


So does 


Below in garden, 
Tom Carnot. You are here— 
Mary. For the hour: this hour shall 
be yours. 
Tom Carnot, And only the hour! It 
is so little! 
Above in balcony. 
Col. Cluett. A little that is too 
much! 
Mrs. Woolcott. So foolish! 
Below in garden, 
Tom. Oh, Mary, must it end? 
Mary. Let me think! 
Tom, No, dear! don’t think 
Mary. Finish it, Tom! Say that 
neither of us dare think. You know 
it! I know it! People don’t let 
themselves think when they long to 
do a foolish thing! And we long to 
be foolish! Oh, I know: a woman 
always knows! 
Abovein balcony. 
Mrs. Woolcott. They always think 
they know. 
Below in garden, 

Tom. You mean that a marriage 
between us would bean impossibility? 
Mary. It would be insanity. 

Above in balcony. 
Mrs. Woolcott. And this is 
daughter! 
Col. Cluett. Mary! 
Mrs. Woolcott. Tom! 
Below in garden. 
Tom, But other people have been 
foolish. 
Mary. Yes, and have regretted it. 
Above in balcony. 
Mrs. Woolcott, And other people 
have been wise. 

Col. Cluett. And have regretted it ? 
Mrs. Woolcott, Hush! Listen! 
Below in garden. 

Tom. I would risk it. 
Above in balcony. 
Col. Cluett, Good for you, you rash 
rascal! 


my 
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Below in garden, 

Mary. 1 have thought it all over, 
Tom. I “ink I love you. But how 
can I know? 

Above in balcony. 

Mrs. Woolcott. By losing him, you 
little idiot! 

Below in garden, 

Mary. And we are so young! We 
can—we must—forget. We are 
worldlings. 

Tom, I can never forget. 

Above in balcony. 

Mrs. Woolcott, Men say that; but 
they do. 

Below in garden. 

Mary. J shall. 

Above in balcony. 

Col. Cluctt. You see, she is a wo- 
man, 

Mrs. Woolcott, Men say, ‘‘I re- 
member,” and forget. Women say, 
‘**T forget,” while they remember. 

Col. Cluett, And don’t you? 

Mrs. Woolcott, Hush! Listen! 

Below in garden, 

Tom. Sweetheart, think: in there 
(points to house) is the world. Out 
here, in the darkness and the dew, is 
Love (foints to statue). Decide be- 
tween them. 

Above in balcony. 

Mrs. Woolcott. That’s just what 
you said. 

Below in garden. 

Mary. 1 have little money—you 
none. You have a career ahead of 
you. Shall I spoil it? I should be a 
drag upon your life. Oh, Tom,— 
I'll tell you the truth—I’m not good 
enough, not unselfish enough, to give 
up all I know and am sure of—for 
you. Why, I’ve hardly known you 
three months! 

Above in balcony. 

Col. Cluett. There spoke the girl 
society has made. 

Mrs. Woolcott. But not the girl God 
made. 

Below in garden, 

Tom. And love? 

Mary. /s it love? Is it not rather 
an infatuation? a spell? 
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Tom, And this is to be all ? 

Mary. We shalllive to laugh over 
it. 

Above in balcony. 

Col. Cluett. We did—to-night. 
Mrs. Woolcott. Alas! that is so. 
Below in garden, 

Mary, And by and by you will say, 
‘¢*That was the most sensible girl I 
ever knew.” 

Tom. By and by. 

Mary (kneeling and stripping the flow- 
ers from her corsage). See, righthere 
we will dig a little grave,—right at 
the feet of the statue,—and we will 
take this little love of ours, and we 
will lay it within it. It is so little, so 
young! Wewwill kiss its wings—so 
(she goes through pantomime), we will 
smooth its soft feathers—so. The 
June nights will shroud it, and 
through the long hours fireflies will 
watch beside it. 

Above in balcony. 

Col, Cluett. Girlish philosophy bur- 
ies love. 

Below in garden, 

Tom, And for love we shall 
stitute—what ? 

Mary. Ambition. 

Above in balcony. 
Col. Cluett. God help him! 
Mrs. Wooltcott. And her also! 
Below in garden, 

Tom. Who has taught you these 
things? 

Mary. The world; but chiefly—my 
mother. 

Mrs. Woolcott (leaning over balcony), 
Mary, my little girl, I was wrong. 

Mary. Mamma! 

Mrs. Woolcott, And when I said that 
the world, social triumphs, ambition, 
could fill a woman’s heart, I—lied. 

Col. Cluett. Mary! 

Mary. Oh, mamma! 

(Col. Cluett and Mrs. Woolcott de- 
scend from the balcony, and come to the 
spot where Mary ts still kneeling beside 
a little mock grave covered with ball- 
room flowers.) 

Mrs. Woolcott (kneeling beside her). 
Mary, if you love Tom, don’t do as 
your mother did twenty years ago to- 


sub- 
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night; don’t throw away twenty years 
of life. 

Col. Cluett. Thatis it,—Life. Tom! 
Don’t give her up! Hold her against 
her own worse self! To love and be 
loved,—that is life! Iam alive but I 
have never /izved. I have missed all. 
Twenty years ago to-night, your 
Mary’s mother and I stood as you 
have stood to-night and argued the 
old case of ‘‘ Love versus Ambition.” 
And to-night this old garden teems 
with ghosts,—ghosts of wasted years, 
—and I see 

Mrs. Woolcott, That it was alla bit- 
ter mistake. Tom! Mary! a woman’s 
home is in the heart of the man whom 
she loves and who loves her. It is 
only abad woman who can be satisfied 
with anything less. Mary, I’m your 
mother, a woman of the world for 
twenty years, and I say, if you love 
Tom, who must live in barracks, go 
live in barracks with him. 

Tom, Mary, your mother gives you 
tome. What do you say? 

Mary (laughing). Say? Do? I'll dig 
up love and wear him in my heart! 
(Goes through pantomime of removing 
love from grave). 

Tom (kissing her). And I will find 
him again on your lips. 

(They run up balcony steps.) 

Col. Cluett. Mary! 

Mrs Woolcott. Tom! 

Col. Cluett. It is never too late to 
repent. 

Mrs. Woolcott. But the world would 
say, ‘‘Thereare no fools like old fools.” 

Col. Cluett. Oh, hang the world! 
We've given it twenty years. 

Mary (from balcony, quoting her 
mother). *‘And when one says that 
the world, social triumphs, ambition, 
can fill a woman’s heart, one lies.” 

[Curtain]. 


PoLiticaAL Economy.—‘‘ Now, sup- 
posing I borrowed five dollars from 
you; that would represent capital, 


wouldn't it?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘*But, sup- 
posing, after awhile, you wanted to 
get it back ” That would rep- 
resent labor.’’—JZzfe. 





NAPOLEON: A DRAMA 


Convinced that the Napoleon who dis- 


coursed with General Bertrand at St. 


Helena concerning the divinity of Christ is 
not the abused and misapprehended mon- 
ster of the histories, Mr. Richmond Shef- 
field Dement has prepared a drama showing 


in heroic mould a being possessed by 


the hallucination that his course was sug- 
gested by an actual presiding deity and 
who yielded overwhelming passions and 
impulses because he believed that heaven 
and earth stood in waiting for his action. 
Napoleon (Knight, Leonard & Co.) contains 
in its seven acts many remarkable passages 
of which the following fragment is a fair 


sample. 


ACT V. SCENE FIFTH 


EMPEROR'S CABINET 


(Napoleon discovered asleep on a couch, 
Josephine sitting by him). 


JOSEPHINE 


In thy soft arms, 
Oh, hold him tenderly, sweet, gentle sleep! 
Hover above him, spirits of the blest, 
On waves zolian, and touch his soul 
With your divinest symphonies ! 
Let Lethe’s spray in dewy showers fall 
The while, may rays of hope shine through 
and show 
A bow of promise on the heavy clouds 
That now shut out our heaven ! 
Noble brow ! 
Realm of fair genius, throne of a lofty soul ! 
Ah, could I lift thy sorrows as I lift 
These silken locks ! 
Splendid orbs! Where rests your glory 
now? 
Precious lips ! 
On you! 
(Kisses him. 


How oft my soul has melted 


She starts to go, but 
stops at exit and hears waking 
speech of Napoleon. Napoleon 
starts from his dream). 


NAPOLEON 
Aye! Aye! ’Spite of the Immortal Gods ! 
Had every God the power of Mighty Jove, 
All leagued against my cause, yet will I 
hold 


The sceptre of Great France! My France! 
’Tis I, Napoleon ! 
(Discovers Josephine.) 
Ha! Josephine! 
Why didst thou leave me? 
faith, 

The safety of my soul! 

JOSEPHINE 


Thou art my 


Dear love! 
NAPOLEON 
Why, here are traces of thy tears— 
Would I could weep ! 
JOSEPHINE 
Nay, I will weep for thee— 
Thou must be strong ! 


NAPOLEON 
Strong? Teach me thy strength ! 
JOSEPHINE 
Dear God! 
NAPOLEON 
Josephine, what is eternity ? 
Thou saidst once I should join thee there. 
JOSEPHINE 
Yes—Yes— 
NAPOLEON 
That we never should be separated there— 
JOSEPHINE 
Yes—Yes— 
NAPOLEON 
Are we not selfish, then, in this, 
And weak of soul to grieve? A little while, 
Only a little while and all is done. 
A world awaits our action— 
Look up! Look up! Or bid me curse 
myself, 
* * 


* * *” * 


(He sits at table, paper and writing 
material before him. Shows great 
mental distress and finally takes 


up pen to write. The pen drops 


from his hand.) 


NAPOLEON 
(Regarding his hand.) 
Thou wouldst not tremble so 
To sign my death warrant! Thou hast 
been firm, 
Unfaltering, ’mid battle’s din and roar, 
And frightful cries of souls crushed out of 
men ; 
When to write one word, the voice of 
armies, 
Spoke the doom of States—But one word, 
a name— 
’Tis easy writ: 
(Retakes pen. 
ink.) 
Eternity embraced within a drop! 
Ah, little world, thou tremblest on a point ! 
(The drop of ink falls from the pen.) 
It has fallen! My world is shattered !— 


Napoleon ! 
Regards the drop of 
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Why, this is madness! Am I then so 

weak ? 
Is this Napoleon ? 
The hand that holds the destiny of France 
Should bear a steadier nerve! 
Thou hast shown thy loyalty to Josephine— 
Now what thou owest to France! 
(He writes ) 

’Tis done! 

(As Napoleon says ‘*’Tis done” and 
rises, the manuscript falls to the 
floor, the word ‘‘ Divorce” is dis- 
covered written upon it. Jose- 
phine falls. Napoleon discovers 
her as he exclaims—) 

Now Fate, thou hag of hell, defy me! 


CURTAIN, 


Demagogues—The Chautauguan 

A story often told by Mr. Blaine, 
and attributed to the personal expe- 
rience of Thomas Corwin, related how 
the latter, in some Kentucky-made 
society, ran for the legislatureagainst 
a fiddler. Corwin would apply all his 
wit, humor, mimicry, and anecdote, 
wherein he was famed, but the fiddler 
would reply only by tuning up and 
striking a familiar air. The children 


and women, all who had loved, flirted, 
sung, and danced, thus became his 
constituents and kept time with their 
feet, till, as he varied the entertain- 
ment, some would waltz and some 
would shout and all would feel that 
infection which Orpheus had imparted 


to the clods and stones. Mr. Corwin 
felt that the fiddler would beat him 
for the legislature unless in some way 
the animosity of the countryside could 
be turned against the musician. 
Watching closely he perceived that 
the fiddler was left-handed. At the 
next and deciding district in the cam- 
paign the fiddler, with the usual ap- 
proval, gave his first piece. 

‘*Stop, my friend !” exclaimed the 
orator, advancing amid the displeasure 
of the crowd, which wanted less talk 
and more fiddling, ‘‘I want you to 
treat my constituents with more 
respect! Yesterday you played that 
tune with care and pains. You played 
it with your righthand. Don’t come 
here among these intelligent people of 
Crupper district and treat them with 
disdain! Play that tune again as you 
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played it yesterday to the seminary 
people in Snaffletown district!” 

There was a pause. The excellent 
fiddler had not the confidence of 
speech even to deny the insinuation. 
He was confounded at the charge, for 
he had trained only his left hand. 

‘* Play that beautiful tune for these 
highly intelligent and worthy people 
with your right hand!” insinuated 
Corwin. 

The fiddler’s mouth was open but 
he made no answer and shifted not 
his fiddle bow. 

‘*Play, Johnny, with your right 
hand!” roared the crowd. 

The man of one talent hidden in 
his sinister hand, was insulted and 
driven from the ground and Corwin 
saved the election. 

RS. V. 

At the time of the strike of the 
engineers on the elevated road in 
New York, I had a part in bringing 
the representatives of the engineers 
and the late Cyrus W. Field, a di- 
rector in the elevated company, to a 
meeting that resulted ina quick under- 
standing and an endingof the strike. 
Mr. Field was so pleased with the 
fairness of the committee represent- 
ing the engineers with whom he had 
to deal that he invited them at once 
to dine with him at Delmonico’s, an 
invitation which their representatives 
declined for them, fearing that its 
acceptance might be misunderstood. 
Mr. Field, however, continued to feel 
that he wished to extend some social 
courtesy to the employés of the 
elevated road, and at a later date, 
he issued a formal invitation to em- 
ployés to a reception at his house. 
To a large number the initials “ R. S. 
V. P.” on the lower corner of the in- 
vitation were a great mystery, and, 
the invited compared notes and 
sought an explanation of them. At 
last one bright young man announced 
that he had discovered what they 
meant, and he explained to the others 
that “R. S.’V. P.” stood for ‘‘Re- 
duced salaries very probable.” 


P.—Harper's 





THE PROFESSOR’S ENTERTAINMENT* 


After six o’clock dinner at the 
Grand Chevreuil, we always gather 
on the stone terrace in front. of the 
house to look at the sunset, to com- 
pare notes about the excursions we 
have made during the day, and to 
watch the new arrivals descend from 
the diligence. Mrs. Champion and 
her pretty young daughters form a 
centre to the principal group; ‘‘a 
Queen Rose set with beautiful buds” 
as the Vicomte de Marny called 
them; the Vicomte is generally known 
in our circle as ‘‘ Strappontin,” or 
‘* Strap” for short, because he is use- 
ful for every one tosit upon. On the 


evening of the Professor’s entertain- 
ment there was no afterglow to the 
sunset, which had flamed itself out 
furiously in the western sky, and had 
been quickly followed by banks of 
heavy, lustreless, grey clouds, rolled 
like another chain of 


mountains 
across our usual view. The little, 
fat, weatherwise gentleman who was 
really a Monsieur le Baron Some- 
thing, but went among us by the 
name of M. le Barométre, ran about 
with his pocket-instrument, demon- 
strating to those who would attend 
that a tremendous storm was brew- 
ing. Mrs. Champion listened to him 
most courteously, as she did to ev- 
erybody except the scandal-mongers, 
and retreated into the hall that he 
might show her how the mercury had 
fallen since morning. As he fluttered 
away to catch a new listener, the 
English lady found herself face to 
face with a notice newly posted on 
the board which hung in the entry 
and announced the hours of service 
at the English church, the projected 
party at the Bellevue, our rival hotel, 
and other important fixtures. It was 
in three languages, on asheet of thin 
lined paper; the English version ran 
in this fashion: ‘‘ M. le professeur 
Bonjean gives himself the honour to 
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announce to MM. the Visitors at the 
Grand Hotel Chevreuil, his Enter- 
tainment will find place this evening 
in the Saloon at eight o'clock. 
Entry free.” The girls were laugh- 
ing over the notice when M. Paul, 
our landlord, passed by; he stopped 
to have a word with Mrs. Cham- 
pion, as every one liked to do. 
‘*Ah, this poor Bonjean, you will 
give him support, Madame? He is 
a brave fellow, and I cannot refuse 
that he shall make his little harvest 
in my salon. I do not let every one 
who applies for the permission vic- 
timize my visitors; but Bonjean 
comes once a year in the season and 
I have for him a special considera- 
tion. Ces't un fort honnéte homme, and 
if Madame e¢ ces charmantes demoitselles 
will but encourage him—” M. Paul 
glided away, leaving the result to M. 
Bonjean’s advantage to be imagined 
rather than expressed. 

‘Why, mother, dear, that must 
have been the Professor we saw this 
afternoon meandering among the 
raspberry bushes, with a book held 
behind his back, muttering to him- 
self: he didn’t look much like a very 
brave gargon, poor old thing, creeping 
about in a thin dress-suit in broad 
daylight. What do you think his en- 
tertainment will be, conjuring or a 
zither ?” in 

**T don’t know, but I think we will 
go to it, whatever it is. M. Paul 
asked us almost as a personal favor, 
and you know how zealously he en- 
couraged the concert for the English 
church funds last week. Weowe him 
some return for his politeness, and 
this Bonjean seems a special protégé 
of his. Yes, I know what you are 
going to say,” to Colonel Currie, her 
husband’s old Indian friend, who joined 
them as she spoke, and stood pulling 
his moustache and looking as cynical 
as he could; ‘‘M. Paul supported the 
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English church concert because the 
English church helps to support M. 
Paul and his hotel; but for all that, I 
am grateful to him for his politeness, 
and you must allow that, as he says, 
he does not permit too many artists to 
victimize the visitors. The girls and 
I shall go to this Professor's enter- 
tainment to-night, and I hope you 
will come too, Colonel Currie.” 

Who could withstand Mrs. Cham- 
pion? None of herhusband’s brother 
officers, I know. 

By and by it was eight o’clock. 
The Champion girls and their mother 
came in from the terrace, and with 
them a little train of followers whom 
they had persuaded to join the audi- 
ence of Professor Bonjean; old Mon- 
sieur and Madame Barométre, he 
with one eye on the gathering storm 
outside, she plying her interminable 
wool-work under the lamp; the Eng- 
lish clergyman and his aunt and cousin ; 
the boys on their walking tour, who 
formed a guard of honor, in tweed 
suits, to Rosy and May and Alice 
Champion; ‘‘ Strap” gazing forlornly 
at their mother, who never noticed 
his devotion; one or two old ladies, 
with cotton-wool in their ears, who 
dreaded a draught more than anything 
inthe world, and insisted that the 
terrace was beset by this malign in- 
fluence. The salon was stiffly set 
with rows of chairs,a few lamps glim- 
mered in the corners to which the 
in a 
cleared space stood a little ricketty 
round table covered with a white 
cloth, on which was set a water- 
bottle and an empty saucer; behind 
this, coughing nervously, stood the 
Professor. The audience could only 
see a narrow black form and a pair of 
immense bony hands moving ner- 
vously in the shadow. Presently the 
Professor stretched over and lifted a 
lamp on to his little table. Mrs. 
Champion noticed that his thin fingers 
shook painfully as he grasped at the 
light, and she felt glad she had come, 
and smiled encouragingly as if antici- 
pating a treat. Sheand her girlsand 
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their young friends occupied the front 
row of chairs. 

‘*Mesdames et Messieurs,” began 
the Professor, and then stopped short 
as the burly frame of old Colonel 
Currie appeared in the doorway, and 
was accommodated with a seat beside 
Mrs. Champion, and thanked witha 
quick, grateful glance from her kind 
eyes. ‘*‘Mesdames et Messieurs,”— 
a thin reedy voice with a tremble in 
it, two shaking hands clasped tightly 
over a shabby brown volume, a gaunt 
elderly figure rising mistily behind 
the small circle of light which fell 
upon the white linen cloth and the 
gaping blue saucer—‘‘I propose to 
declaim to you one of the comedies 
of our great dramatist Moliére.”’ 
Here followed an uneasy wriggle 
from the boys, who scented a flavor 
of Speech Day about the entertain- 
ment which they had hoped against 
hope might turn out to be conjuring. 
‘**I shall commence by reading over 
the names of the dramatis persone, 
and shall endeavor to indicate to you 
their individual personalities by my 
changes of voice, of expression and 
of action.” 

This was said in a sing song tone as 
if it had been repeated with more or 
less effect many times already; then 
the Professor drew himself up, leant 
forward on the table with the book 
propped up in front of him, and 
plunged into his play. It was one of 
the best known, the most hackneyed, 
if one may use the word, of Moliére’s 
comedies. There were fine ladies 
and fashionable dandies, pert cham- 
bermaids and intriguing valets, whose 
voices and peculiarities of diction the 
Professor ‘‘indicated,” as he had 
promised us, by ludicrously painful 
efforts of mimicry far beyond his at- 
tainment. There were little snatches 
of song which he rendered in a tired, 
cracked falsetto; jokes from which 
his anxiety eliminated all possible 
point; and, above all, there were 
pages upon pages of long-winded 
conversation through which he labor- 
ed conscientiously, while the white- 
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faced clock on the consol-table be- 
hind Mrs. Champion ticked stolidly 
on from eight to nine o’clock, from 
nine to half-past, drawing as it seemed 
no nearer the entertainment of his 
audience or the end of the play. As 
the half-hour struck two sounds broke 
upon the monotonous sing-song of 
the Professor’s reading, from which 
even the first fire of the start had 
faded; one was a burst of loud, cheer- 
ful laughter from an American party on 
the terrace without, the other was a 
deep unmistakable snore from Colonel 
Currie within. The Professor stopped, 
coughed, and leaned forward across 
the table; he had a long, pale face 
and sad eyes, which he fixed on Mrs. 
Champion, addressing her instinct- 
ively as a leader: ‘ Perhaps Mes- 
dames et Messieurs find the reading 
wearisome?” 
‘“*Not at all,” 


Mrs. Champion 


answered, touched by the melancholy 
humility of the speaker; ‘‘it is most 
interesting, most diverting, 


” 


stonily 
indifferent to the pinches of her 
daughters on either side. 

‘*Shall I therefore continue to the 
end, Madame?” 

‘We should all like to hear the 
end, Monsieur,’’ Mrs. Champion, re- 
plied mendaciously; ‘‘ but having in 
consideration the long journey which 
Monsieur must make if he intends to 
return to the valley to-night, and the 
lateness of the hour, it might be ex- 
pedient to ask him to be so kind as 
to give the audience a short résumé in 
his own words of the next few acts, 
and to conclude the reading by ten 
o’clock with the final scene.” 

‘* Madame was consideration itself,” 
the Professor asserted, too simple to 
dream that the tactful little lady was 
representing the interests of both 
sides. He started afresh on his task, 
and by judicious skipping and intelli- 
gent explanation—for the text was 
evidently as plainly written in his 
memory as in the book before him— 
the lecture came to a happy conclu- 
sion a few minutes before ten o’clock. 
There was a general uncrossing of 
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legs, relaxing of shoulders; a sort of 
wave of stretching, mental and physi- 
cal, seemed to pass over the audience; 
the Professor sat down in the shadow, 
black and indistinct, only his fingers 
fumbled uneasily with a coarse, clean 
calico pocket-handkerchief, which he 
was folding into the semblance of the 
table-napkin in which roast chestnuts 
are usually served. He laid the square 
on the empty blue saucer before him 
and hesitated. Mrs. Champion has 
wonderful intuitions which belong to 
the realm of imagination and sympa- 
thy. At a touch from her mother 
little Alice, the younger girl, had 
taken the saucer from the table and 
was handing it systematically round 
the room, as if she had been a sides- 
man in church for years; the 
Champion children have no self-con- 
sciousness, and do just what they are 
told without any of the questioning 
of modern childhood. 

‘*You must be tired, no doubt, 
Monsieur Bonjean,” Mrs. Champion 
said in gentle explanation. ‘‘ Allow 
my little daughter the pleasure of 
collecting the fees for your pleasant, 
intellectual lecture. What a memory 
you must have, Monsieur le Professor ; 
you scarcely looked at your book all 
the time.” 

‘* Ah, Madame, it is easy to remem- 
ber.what one loves!” 

‘* And we shall not soon forget the 
agreeable evening you have given us. 
I understand that you are obliged to 
leave the hotel to-night; may I ask 
that you will join us in drinking a cup 
of coffee before you start? I will go 
and order it at once, and you will find 
us on the terrace.” 

** Mother dear, I got nearly thirty 
francs for the poor old Professor, only 
it was difficult to count them all among 
the folds of the handkerchief; but 
Uncle John” (so the Champion girls 
call Colonel Currie) ‘‘ put in a gold 
piece because he was ashamed of hav- 
ing snored so loud, and the boys gave 
ever so much—they don’t know what 
to do with their money up here, 
where there are no tuck shops,—and 
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I believe, when I brought him back 
the plate, the Professor was crying!” 

A few moments later M. Bonjean 
sidled up to Mrs. Champion's table. 
For the first time we saw his face 
under the light of the lamp in the 
portico; a sad, long countenance, 
with the patient endurance ofa camel's, 
the head dropped forward, and with 
a false air of youth which a closer 
inspection of lines and wrinkles proved 
to be only due to general narrowness 
and want of self-assurance. Mrs. 
Champion motioned him to a seat be- 
side her and put a steaming cup of 
coffee and the inevitable plate of 
Albert biscuits before him. ‘* You 
must be tired with so much speak- 
ing,” she said in her kind English- 
French; ‘‘and M. Paul tells me you 
are thinking of returning to Loisire 
to-night.” 

‘But yes, madame, I am expected 
at home.” 

‘Monsieur is married, no doubt.” 

‘*T have not as yet the happiness, 


But my mother and sisters reside with 
me, and would be exceedingly dis- 
quieted were I to delay my return.”’ 

‘*How do you make the descent ? 
Is there a carriage returning to-night 


to Loisire?”’ Loisire is the little town 
down below, where there is a railway 
station which connects the Grand 
Chevreuil and its visitors with the 
rest of the world. 

““T go by choice on foot, madame, 


I am a mountaineer by birth; such a 


walk to me is a mere bagatelle. I 
shall catch the last train at Loisire, 
and shall reach my home at Montelet 
before one o’clock.”’ 

**You’ll have to look sharp, then. 
Regardez vite, vous savez,” put in one 
of the tourist boys who was learning 
French with a tutor from Geneva. 
‘*We've done that tramp down to 
Loisire several times, you know, and 
it’s precious like two hours, I can tell 
you.” 

The professor gulped down his 
coffee and rose to his feet. <A great 
wave of bluish lightning which lit up 
all the panorama of hills showed him 
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standing before us meagre, shabby 
and trembling; in his hand he held 
an end of Mrs. Champion’s shawl 
which had trailed from her chair to 
the ground. ‘‘ Madame,” he said, 
‘*you have met me like a pilgrim 
on the way, and you have made my 
desert path to blossom and sing; you 
have recognized my poor efforts to 
give pleasure; you have heard the 
words of the Master spoken by me 
and have not thought them degraded, 
because love can be no degradation. 
You have treated me as a scholar 
and a gentleman, and a fellow-citizen 
of the great Commonwealth of Let- 
ters. May God bless you, Madame; 
you have made an old artist very 
happy!” He kissed the end of the 
woollen shawl which he held convul- 
sively, scarcely knowing what he 
was doing; then he caught up his 
little squalid black bag and_hur- 
ried down the path which led into 
the carriage road to Loisire. It 
was very funny, but somehow we 
did not any of us laugh just at first. 
An hour later the brooding storm 
broke. Few of us went to bed, for 
the rolling peals of thunder among 
the mountains, the wild, blue con- 
flagration of lightning which seemed 
almost to hiss at us as it laid bare the 
land to our sight for, miles and miles, 
were something to watch in awe, to 
remember forever. Even M. le Ba- 
rométre was stilled, and ceased ex- 
plaining to us howand why the storm 
had arisen, and how and why he had, 
all along, known all about it. When 
the worst was over, I passed Mrs. 
Champion in thecorridor: she looked 
tired and white, for she was only a 
fragile little Indian lady after all. 

‘*T hope we shall all get to sleep 
now,” I observed. 

‘* That poor old Professor; how I 
wish I knew that he was safe in shel- 
ter!”’ she replied. 

The poor old Professor was safe in 
shelter, lying under the stone wall a 
mile before you get to Loisire. They 
found him next morning as the sup- 
ply-carts started on their journey. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD NOT A POET 


Poetry analyzed, dissected, becomes 
dull prose. As well tear a butterfly 
to pieces, as well spread out the leaves 
of an exquisite rose and lecture upon 
the defunct beauties of insect and 
flower. Poetry is as incapable of de- 
scription as beauty or music. Only 
a poetic mind can give a presentment 
of poetry, a mind in which imagination 
predominates. A poetic mind may 
produce a poet, an artist, a romance- 
writer, a critic. In the case of the 
poet, imagination must exist in excess 
of every other attribute ; in the case 
of the critic, imagination is held in 
check by reason, Here you find a 
philosophic mind, one capable of rec- 
ognizing both true poetry and true 
psychology. A critic is by no means 
expected to execute the thing, in art 
or in literature, he criticises. In ad- 
dition to those natural qualities an 
able critic must have had liberal op- 
portunities to study the objects he 
criticises: first the natural qualities, 
next the culture that makes them 
available, trustworthy. Is ‘‘Sohrab 
and Rustum” poetry? The author 
himself called it a narrative poem. If 
I were asked to describe it frankly as 
it struck me on the first reading, the 
answer would be: a dull tale told in 
solemn, stilted, prosaic words. It is 
plain prose spoiled by an attempted 
poetic effect. It is a composition the 
labor of which is perceptible in every 
line, but specially irritating in its com- 
parisons. For instance, after the 
lines 
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And from their tents the Tartar horsemen 
filed 

Into the open plain; ... 

As when some gray November morn the 
files, 


In marching order spread, of long-neck’d 
cranes 

Stream over Casbin and the Southern 
slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 

Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward 
bound 

For the warm Persian sea-board—so they 
stream’d. 

Why bring in this simile about 
“‘long-neck’d cranes’? It can add 
nothing to the impressiveness of a 
great army of men marching, and 
spoils the effect by breaking thought, 
—giving a fact of natural history 
amid war and its dread passions. Then 
follows the description of the army: 
The Tartars of 

guard, 

First, with black sheepskin caps and with 
long spears ; 
Large men, large steeds; etc. 

Oddly enough, in all the twenty 
lines of this picture of an Oriental army 
there is nota word to indicate the 
faces and forms and passions of the 
warriors. We read of their outer 
look: 

Light men and on light steeds, who only 
drink 

The acrid milk of 
wells .... 

Of the Tartars of Ferghana, from 
banks 

Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

And close-set skull-caps. 

We read of 
Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzacks, tribes 

who stray 


the Oxus, the King’s 


camels, and their 


the 


(Lippincott). 
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Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghiz- 
zes, 

Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere. 
To give the garments without 

touching upon the features or motives 

of the warriors is to leave out the 

most forceful part. The second 

simile is singularly out of place: 

As, in the country, on a morn of June, 


When .. 
A shiver runs through the deep corn for 


joy. & 

Simile number three follows close- 
ly: 
But as a troop of peddlers, from Cabool. 
So the pale Persians held their breath 

with fear. 

If that be poetry at all, I call it 
very weak. Why goon? The whole 


is simply a story narrated in Sir John 
Malcolm’s History of Persia, one far 
better suited to prose than to poetry, 
—even of the ringing, inspired sort 
that carries you beyond prosaic de- 
tails, ‘‘sheepskin caps,” ‘‘ troop of 
peddlers,” etc. No natural poet could 


choose a theme prosaic in its nature. 
Nor could the natural poet compose 
his lines if not in the mood, not in- 
spired. In ‘‘Shorab and Pastum,” 
from first to last, you feel that the 
author first read about the subject, 
then studied it, then composed the 
lines. The whole tone is strictly 
prosaic, heavy, measured, much more 
tedious than history. In the latter 
you donot expect poetic descriptions, 
but the imagination quickly suggests 
them at mention of romantic inci- 
dents. In reading a poem, on the 
contrary, you have a right to expect. 
Not finding what is promised you, you 
are disappointed, irritated. Why call 
prosaic lines on a story related ina 
Persian history a narrative poem? 
Brush aside tradition, clear your mind 
of the critics, prosaic or poetic, turn 
away from the big, thoughtless, dash- 
ing, live-for-to-day public! This 
done, take: your favorite poets of old, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Drink 
again of the well-remembered vivify- 
ing wells of poetry in those pages! 
Drink deep draughts of the sparkling 
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elixir! Drink, drink, until you feel 
yourself far, far away from the bustle 
and dust and worry of these present 
working, pushing, money-getting days. 
This absorption in your favorite poets, 
—those enthroned by the twofold 
power of your mind and heart,—con- 
tinue it days and days, weeks and 
weeks, until you feel yourself thor- 
oughly saturated with the spirit of 
poetry as you believe it to be—then, 
I say, turn to Matthew Arnold’s 
poems. Read with all your mind and 
heart ; give yourself up unreservedly, 
earnestly, and let your judgment 
speak freely its verdict. 
WOMEN AS POETS 

Edmund Gosse Century 

It is no new theory that women, in 
order to succeed in poetry, must be 
brief, personal, and concentrated. At 
no time was it more necessary to in- 
sist on this truth than it is to-day. 
The multiplication of books of verse, 
the hackneyed character of all obvious 
notation of life and feeling, should, 
one would fancy, tend to make our 
poets more exiguous, more concise, 
and more trimly girt. There are few 
men nowadays from whom an immense 
flood of writing can be endured with- 
out fatigue; few who can hold the 
trumpet to their lips for hours in the 
market-place without making a desert 
aroundthem. Yet there never was a 
time when the pouring out of verse 
was less restrained within bounds. 
Everything that occurs to the poet 
seems, to-day, to be worth writing 
down and printing. The result is 
the neglect of really good and charm- 
ing work, which misses all effect be- 
cause it is drowned in stuff that is 
second or third-rate. The women 
who write, in particular, pursued by 
that commercial fervor which is so 
curious a feature of our new liter- 
ary life, and which sits so inelegantly 
on a female figure, are in a ceaseless 
hurry to work off and hurry away into 
oblivion those qualities of their style 
which might, if seriously and coyly 
guarded, attract a permanent atten- 
tion. 





SKIMMING THE DICTIONARY 





One who studies current literature, 
says the editor of The Chautauquan, 
cannot fail to note that with the close 
of our century many signs of deca- 
dence appear in the form and sub- 
stance of literary art. Phrase-making 
is, in a large degree, displacing that 
finer and more vital work of the old 
masters, fountains of perennial plea- 
sure and profit. Style, that inde- 
scribable quality, has gradually dis- 
appeared before the tricks of the 
artisan in diction, More and more 
we are becoming paragraphers with a 
passion for individual vocabularies. 
We skim the dictionary and sort our 
words in order to effect by mere 
verbal turns what the classics 
accomplished through sheer fresh- 
ness and originality of genius. 
Nothing could be more natural as 
the result of introspection than the 
form of realism which has brought us 
to a fin de sitcle literature. We have 
attempted to apply ‘‘scientific ” rules 
to every operation of the imagination 
and have hoped to see mere diction 
do more than was ever achieved by 
creation. Critics are all the time tell- 
ing us that it is style that wins im- 
mortality, not thought, not creation, 
not original discovery. They say 
that the manner of telling is the sec- 
ret of success, not the thing told. 
This has driven aspiring writers to the 
dictionary with a view to accumulat- 
ing ‘‘ unworn words ” for their vocabu- 
laries. And here a curious effect is 
produced, one whick would not be 
expected by the ordinary student of 
literature. Instead of increasing his 
command of words the dictionary- 
skimmer actually reduces it to almost 
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the minimum. Take the products of 
living writers and compare them with 
those of the older masters, and at 
first view one would scarcely doubt 
that the former show the larger com- 
mand of words; but actual count 
shows strongly in favor of the latter. 
Indeed the whole of the attractive- 
ness apparently due in current litera- 
ture to a broad grasp of the treasures 
of language is in reality due to a 
special rather than a general com- 
mand of words. A certain appear- 
ance of originality is conjured up by 
the use of unusual words deftly 
wrought into catching phrase forms, 
and when a writer borrows large- 
ly from scientific nomenclature we 
easily permit ourselves to grant 
him far more than his due of authori- 
ty. We read too rapidly to be sure 
of what our reading amounts to, and 
it too often happens that a super- 
ficial show of “‘science” suffices to 
hide an almost total want of thought. 
The press tumbles forth books so fast 
and the journals are so cumbrous and 
overloaded with literary matter that 
itis but a bewilderment of the mind 
to attempt any systematic winnowing 
of matter. In the language of the 
street, ‘‘ everything goes,” and there 
is no chance to choose. Recently 
there have been some signs of a turn- 
ing from the ultra modern taste back 
toward a safer and more conservative 
practice. Perhaps we shall yet see 
a revival of respect for the classics 
without a return to arid classicism. 
At all events no special gift of fore- 
sight is necessary to make out the 
signs of decay present in the body of 
current literature. Word-chasing and 
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phrase-making must soon reach the 
end. Thought will not long submit 
to the gew-gaw harness of the special- 
ists who live by casting their nets 
into the dictionary. Presently a 
sudden turn of the great world will 
liberate a new bevy of song birds 
and an epoch-making class of origi- 
nators. Confining our discussion to 
merely literary results we see in cur- 
rent letters a striking effect of the 
‘* practical training ” and materialistic 
logic of our schools. Literature has 
become a field of labor for gain only. 
It looks as if everybody were writing 
a book and every page written be- 
trays the author’s greed for dollars. 
The main aim is to startle attention; 
this will insure a wide sale. Recently, 
especially in fiction and poetry, it has 
been the dictionary-skimmers who 
have shaken down the golden fruit 
from the trees in the Eden of art. 


WRITING WHEN THE IRON IS HOT 
Harper’s Weekly 


Plenty of writers patronize this 


method of work. Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford has said that his way is to toil 
terribly until he finishes the job in 
hand, and then to lie comparatively idle 
while the scheme of some new achieve- 
ment is simmering in his brain. The 
prevailing impression is that Mr. 
Kipling works that way also, and 
Mr. Stevenson is understood to hit 
off some of his most unapproachable 
performances by smiting the iron 
without intermission as long as it con- 
tinues hot. On the other hand the 
busy bee improves each shining hour, 
only laying off in wet weather. It 
hibernates all winter, though, and 
hibernation is a sort of lethargy; and, 
anyhow, the bee can hardly be called 
a brain-worker, and is fitter to be 
compared to a mill hand or a laborer 
than to a writer. But Mr. Howells, 
who is a_ brain-worker, clings to the 
maxim about wwlla dies sine linea, and 
Mr. James’s admirable stories give 
the impression of being wrought out 
by persistent painstaking rather than 
evolved from passions of toil. Drudg- 
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ery is vile. Every properly constitu- 
ted person admits that, and the system 
of short spells of toil and long inter- 
missions of repose, in so far as it 
annihilates drudgery, is a system that 
deserves all the popularity it enjoys. 
The fault with it lies in those short 
periods of toil. Some poor creatures 
who have to work find it so intolerably 
hard to get back to labor after a long 
spell of loafing that they would rather 
work a little every day than undergo 
the pain of forming new habits of 
application every time they have any- 
thing serious to do. Such persons 
complain that the shadow of the 
approaching curse darkens all the 
interval of what should be careless 
sunshine. ‘They prefer to strain their 
fate to their bosoms by a continuous 
hug, thinking by that method to 
squeeze some of the life out of it, and 
make it easier to wrestle with. They 
complain that it is almost as hard to 
stop working as it is to begin again; 
that they feel lost and bored for a 
while without their daily task, and 
find it a hardship to devise occupation, 
and that by the time they have 
brought themselves into fit condition 
to join the leisure class their money 
is all gone, and it is time for them to 
begin work again. It may be said 
that such persons are defective, and 
their shortcomings should not avail 
to bring down adverse judgment on a 
system that is intrinsically good. Still, 
a system to which exception is taken 
by wholesale may require amendment. 
A reasonable conclusion is that 
where the ‘‘reactions of lethargy” 
plan does not seem to work, its failure 
is due to imperfect application. When 
it comes so very hard to go to work 
again it should be inferred that the 
reaction has not continued long 
enough. 


FUTURE OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
Californian 
The outlook for the future of Span- 
ish literature, particularly the novel, 
seems good. The attempts of twenty- 
five years ago, not always successful 
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from the point of view of sincerity, 
even when made by professional nov- 
elists, have been followed by such an 
advance toward perfection, that good 
novels are now written by writers, 
primarily critics, such as Valéra and 
Bazan; and steady advance in con- 
ception and in results has been made 
by those who occupy themselves chief- 
fly, as Valdés does, with the writing 
of novels. For Americans who either 
love a good story for itself or have 
ambition to enrich our own literature 
on the side of the novel, there is, and 
apparently will be for some time to 
come, a great deal in contemporary 
Spain worthy of their attention. It 
was the opinion of the late Walt Whit- 
man that as there is a Spanish element 
in our nationality, there should be a 
Spanish influence upon our literature. 
As a matter of history, Spain has 
always been a favorite field for Amer- 
ican poetsand scholars. Longfellow, 


Lowell, Ticknor, Prescott, and re- 
cently Howells as a critic have en- 


lightened their own countrymen or 
awakened the gratitude of Spanish 
hearts by their interest in Spanish 
literature and Spanish history. For 
the Spanish nature, misrepresented as 
unfortunately it has often been by 
those who know it only at second- 
hand, or through religious or race pre- 
judices, is as beautiful and attractive as 
its tales, not only long ago, but still 
to-day, are romantic, and its novelists 
full of all that is humane and sincere. 


WHAT KILLS LITERATURE 

Frederic Harrison 
There are many things which check 
the flow of a really original literature, 
though perhaps a High average cul- 
ture and a mechanical system of edu- 
cation may be the most potent. Vio- 
lent political struggles check it; an 
absorption in material interests checks 
it; uniformity of habits, a general 
love of comfort, conscious self-criti- 
cism make it dull and turbid. Now 
our age is marked by all of these. 
From the age of Voltaire, Diderot and 
Rousseau, the French genius pro- 
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duced almost no imaginative work of 
really European importance until it 
somewhat revived again with Chateau- 
briand in the present century. Nor 
in England can we count anything of 
alike kind from the death of Gold- 
smith until we reach Scott, Byron and 
Wordsworth after an interval of forty 
years. Inthe United States the great 
eras of imaginative production have 
been those which were free from 
political and military struggles. 
The case of France is indeed con- 
clusive proof how suddenly politi- 
cal turmoil kills imaginative work. 
French literature, which during the 
greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had shown amazing activity, sud- 
denly seemed arrested with Rousseau ; 
and in the latter years of the century 
there is absolutely nothing of even 
moderate quality in the field of art. 
The same is true of England for the 
last thirty years of the same century. 
Shakespeare’s dramas were not pro- 
duced till his country had victoriously 
passed through the death struggle of 
the religious wars in the sixteenth 
century. Thecivil war of the Puri- 
tans arrested poetry, so that for 
nearly thirty years the muse of Milton 
himself withdrew into her solitary cell. 
Dryden carried on the torch for a 
time. But prose literature did not 
revive in England until the Hanover- 
ian settlement. Political ferment kills 
literature; prolonged war kills it; 
social agitation unnerves it; and still 
more the uneasy sense of being on 
the verge of great and unknown 
change. 

THE PRIG 
Edgar Fawcett The Century 


Though genius clad you with a golden mist, 
For him your verses would but lamely 
stammer 
If in their texture should by chance exist 
One least, unholy blemish of bad gram- 
mar. 


Vainly for him the powers you would unite 
Of Shakspere, Dante, Moliére, Lope de 
Vega, 
If, quoting Greek, you once presumed to 
write 
An omicron in place of an omega! 
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TALLEYRAND 
The following character sketch of 
the great Frenchman was recently 
published in the London Times from 
advance sheets of the memoirs of 
Chancellor Pasquier: 


The portrait of M.de Talleyrand 
is not easily drawn. How can such 
changing colors be fixed? The more 
his character is studied the less com- 
prehensible it is. This is because in 
reality it is difficult to find in him 
anything decided. He was eminent- 
ly endowed on certain sides of the 
mind, but it is not so clear what 
qualities of heart or soul should be 
attributed to him. Capable of im- 
moderate desires rather than violent 
passions, susceptible to all impres- 
sions, open to every sensation, what- 
ever its character, Talleyrand found 
no means of satisfying his desires 
and multiplying his sensations repug- 
nantto him. Perhapsthere never ex- 
isted in this worlda man more devoid 
of what is called delicacy of feeling, 
more incapable of being arrested by 
a moralideal. Never did any one 
trifle so much with public opinion. He 
constantly braved it in his public and 
private life, in his habits as well as 
his political conduct. The wish to 
throw off the boredom of a vocation 
that he had embraced only with re- 
gret, towhich he had been condemned 
by a congenital deformity, and the 
necessity of an unbridled license ap- 
pear to have thrown him into the 
Revolution, rather than any of those 
noble sentiments of which he some- 
times made a pretence, but which he 
more often trod under foot. Bishop 
and aristocrat as he was in 1789, 
it cost him little to be one of the first 
deserters of his caste, and nobody 
walked in that path with his head 
higher than he, sacrificing to the 
Revolution with equal facility the 


revenues of the one and the honors 
and privileges of the other. And yet 
if there were any sentiments in him 
which survived all the ruins with which 
he was surrounded, they were vanity 
of birth and of the rank he occupied 
in the Church, which, however, did 
not prevent everything he had, even 
his episcopal character, from being 
placed at the service of the Revolu- 
tion. M. de Lafayette used to tell 
how the Bishop of Autun, when going 
up the altar steps of the Federation 
Festival, with the host in his hand, 
saw him in command of the National 
Guard and standing, with raised 
sword, near the steps. Passing 
as near him as possible the Bishop 
whispered, ‘‘ Do not make me laugh.” 
Such a story needsnocomment. .. . 
I said just now that he was wanting in 
delicacy of feeling. He had noteven 
enough to cherish for any length of 
time resentment for an injury. That 
just pride, instinctively aroused in a 
man when his dignity is offended, 
does not exist in him, and his whole 
moral being seems clothed with an 
envelope hard and polished, on which 
insult and scorn glide without pene- 
trating. Thus no insult could be so 
gross that he would not consent to 
forget it as soonas he saw the slight- 
est glimmer of an advantage to be 
got from the person who should have 
been the object of his resentment. So 
natural does this appear to him that 
he is always astonished when he sees 
his advances rejected. This proves 
to his mind the small intelligence of 
any one who repels him. But while 
he lacks this delicate organization of 
soul and heart, there is another deli- 
cacy towhich he may justly lay claim 
—namely, that of taste. A great 
number of his remarks are quoted, 
phrases denoting the finest and the 
surest tact. It was with these that 
he began his reputation in the world. 
This merit I recognize, but I must 
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confine my praise to the cases in 
which he had time to prepare his mot, 
for if suddenly upset by any irritating 
circumstance his wrath burst forth in 
the coarsest language. One is driven 
to ask how this man could play for so 
many years so importanta réle. It is 
because he was fortunate enough to 
come at a time marked by the most 
complete social disorganization. At 
other times his mind, brilliant as it 
was, would probably have secured 
him only the ephemeral success of the 
salon, or, at all events, would never 
have made it possible for him to di- 
rect affairs in an order of things where 
solid and conscientious talents, with 
respect of one’s self and of the public, 
would have been the necessary con- 
dition of every great political exist- 
ence. 
BROWNING AS A SOCIETY MAN 
The Century 

What he was in society he was as a 
poet. He has been accused of being 
too much a man of the world for a 
poet, too much a fersona grata in the 
drawing-room and at the dining- 
table, too desirous to shine; and the 
accusation would be of some weight if 
the cause of it had been apart from his 
poeticlife. But allthatin him gave any 
grounds for this accusation was an in- 
tegral part of the man, and is equally 
a part of his poetry. What went on 
between hearts at the opera, in the 
morning and evening ride; what this 
man thought in a corner of the ball- 
room, and that woman dreamed of as 
she was dancing; the sudden recollec- 
tion which brought five minutes’ 
silence to an old man at the dining- 
table; the talk of a bishop and a non- 
comformist over their wine; the follies 
of society when Sludge crawled 
through it, and a thousand other as- 
pects of that artificial life beneath 
which the natural heart of man is al- 
ways moving are represented by him 
as a poet, not as a mere looker-on 
might do, but as one who shared in 
that life, and was gracious and gentle 
in it, and saw below its surface things 
to love, to admire, and to reverence. 
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There was but little which was arti- 
ficial in Browning’s interest in society ; 
he liked as a man to move to and fro 
in the world, and he liked it also as a 
poet. Weowea great dealof keenand 
suggestive work bearing on the true life 
of men and women to the pleasure, the 
true sentiment, and the endless curi- 
osity concerning human nature with 
which Browning went from garden- 
party to dinner-table, from the dinner- 
table to the theatre, from the theatre to 
the ball. His pleasureand his curiosity 
were never felt in anything which was 
slanderous, vile, or ugly, but always 
in that which belonged to the subtle 
changes of the nobler passions, to the 
deep-lying pathos of those dramatic 
situations which are so common in a 
very mixed and crowded world, to the 
transient moments when a great love 
or sorrow broke irresistibly upward to 
the surface of society. Of these he 
was curious, but curious with sym- 
pathy and tenderness. He showed 
the human heart below our conven- 
tional life, and he made us see it; and 
when he did touch what was mean or 
cruel he did it with a sacred and fiery 
indignation. Some have said that he 
was spoiled by his fondness for the 
world. It was not thecase. He was 
true and tender and simple in heart to 
the end. My wonder has always 
been that a man moving among all 
ranks in the fashionable world for 
more than thirty years should have 
remained so untainted, and kept his 
soul and his art so clear. He lived 
in Gaza, Ekron, and all the cities of 
the Philistines, yet he never served 
their lords and never made sport of 
them; moreover, he was just as 
pleased, as happy, as interested, 
gave himself just as much trouble, 
and was just as much carried away 
in talk when he was with a few un- 
known men and women, quite out of 
fashion, as he was among persons of 
great fame or of high rank; all that he 
met he remembered, and what he re- 
membered he naturally composed, like 
an artist, into drama, or lyric, or nar- 
rative in his heart. 
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WHITTIER AT HOME 
C. F. Grimke....--......0000+-New England Magazine 


The little house looked very quiet 
and homelike; and when we entered 
it and received the warm welcome of 
the poet’s sister, we felt, as all felt 
who entered that hospitable door, the 
very spirit of Peace descending upon 
us. The house was then white (it was 
afterward painted a pale yellow), 
with green blinds, and a little vine- 
wreathed piazza on one side, upon 
which opened the glass door of ‘‘ the 
garden-room,”’ the poet’s favorite sit- 
ting-room and study. In society, Mr. 
Whittier had the reputation of being 
very shy, and he was so among 
strangers; but at home, in the com- 
panionship of his friends, no one 
could be more genial. He had even 
a boyish frankness of manner, a 
natural love of fun, a keen apprecia- 
tion of the humorous, which the sor- 
rows and poor health of many years 
failed to subdue. That night he 
talked to us freely of his childhood, 
of the life on the old farm in Haver- 
hill, which he has so vividly described 
in ‘*Snow-Bound,”’ and showed us a 
venerable book, ‘‘ Davideis,” being 
a history of David written in rhyme, 
the quaintest and most amusing rhyme, 
by Thomas Ellwood, a friend of Mil- 
ton. Itwas the first Book of “poetry” 
he told us, that he read when a boy. 
He entertained us with stories of peo- 
ple who came tosee him. He had 
many very interesting and charming 
visitors, of course; but there were 
also many exceedingly queer ones; 
these, he said with a grim smile, gen- 
erally ‘‘ brought their carpet-bags!” 
He said he was thankful to live in 
such a place as Amesbury, where peo- 
ple did not speak to him about his 
poems, nor think of him asa poet. 
Sometimes he had amused himself by 
tracking the most persistent of the 
lion-hunters, and found that the same 
individuals went to Emerson and Long- 
fellow and some other authors, and 
made precisely the same speeches. 
Emerson was not much annoyed by 
them; he enjoyed studying character 
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in all its phases. Begging letters and 
begging visits were also very frequent, 
and his sister told us that the poet 
had been frequently victimized in his 
desire to help those whose pitiful 
stories he believed. One day he re- 
ceived a letter from aman in a neigh- 
boring town, asking him for a loan 
of ten dollars, and assuring him that 
he should blow his brains out if Mr. 
Whittier did not send him the money. 
The tone of the letter made him 
doubt the sincerity of the writer, and 
he did not send the money, comfort- 
ing himself, he said, with the thought 
that the man really had no brains to 
blow out. ‘‘I must confess, how- 
ever,” he added, “‘I looked rather 
anxiously at the newspapers for the 
next few days, but seeing no news of a 
suicide in the neighboring town, I was 
relieved.”’ Insubsequent visitsto Mr. 
Whittier, he wassometimes induced to 
talk about his poems, although that 
was a subject on which he rarely 
spoke. On my friend’s once warmly 
praising ‘Maud Muller,” he said de- 
cidedly that he did not like the poem, 
because it was too sad; it ministered 
to the spirit of unrest and dissatis- 
faction which was only too prevalent. 
With ‘‘My Psalm” he felt much bet- 
ter satisfied, because it was more 
hopeful. His favorite poets were 
Wordsworth and Burns. He once 
showed us an autograph letter of 
Burns, which he prized very highly, 
and anumber of beautiful photographs 
of Scotch scenery, the gift of a sturdy 
old Scotchman, a neighbor of his and 
also an ardentadmirer of Burns. Our 
conversations occasionally touched on 
the subject of marriage, and I remem- 
ber his asking us if we could imagine 
why there should be so much un- 
happiness among married people, 
even among those who seemed to 
have everything calculated to make 
them happy, and who really loved 
each other. He said he had pondered 
over the subject a good deal, and had 
finally concluded that it was because 
they saw too much of each other. He 
did not believe it was well for any 
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two human beings to have too much 
of each other’s society. Wetold him 
that, being a much-to-be-commiser- 
ated bachelor, he was not competent 
authority on that subject. 


BOYHOOD OF ALFRED DE MUSSET 

Alfred proved to be a very preco- 
cious child, and early exhibited all the 
faults which usually accompany prema- 
ture mental development. Nervous 
irritability and a desire to distinguish 
himself were plainly visible at the age 
of three years. Once he got a pair 
of new red shoes, and he went into 
raptures about them; he was so im- 
patient to show himself in his new 
shoes that he could scarcely wait to 
be dressed. Whilst his mother was 
dressing his hair he was trembling 
with impatience, and at last he ex- 
claimed in an angry tone, ‘‘ Make 
haste, mamma, or else my new shoes 
will get old!” 


DICKENS’ IDEAS ABOUT FUNERALS 


Among the letters from Charles 
Dickens left by his sister, the late 
Mrs. Austin, is one in answer to one 
of hers inviting him to her adopted 
After pleading a press 
of business as a reason for refusing 
the invitation, he adds: 


son’s funeral. 


Between ourselves, I have the 
greatest objection to attend a funeral 
in which my affections are not strong- 
ly and immediately concerned. I 
have no notion of a funeral as a mat- 
ter of form or ceremony. And, just 
as I should expressly forbid the sum- 
moning to my own burial of anybody 
who was not very near or dear to me, 
so I revolt from myself appearing at 
that solemn rite unless the deceased 
were near or dear tome. I cannot 
endure being dressed up by an under- 
taker as part of his trade show. I 
was not in this poor, good fellow’s 
house in his lifetime, and I feel that 
I have no business there when he lies 
dead in it. My mind is penetrated 
with sympathy and compassion for 
the young widow, but that feeling is 
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a real thing, and my attendance as a 
mourner would not be—to myself. 


THACKERAY AND CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

One who was a guest at the dinner 
party arranged by Thackeray for 
Charlotte Bronté gives these remi- 
niscences of the evening: 

Thackeray had been generously 
anxious to make the evening espe- 
cially pleasant and encouraging to 
this shy and retiring young authoress 
who had dedicated her first novel to 
him with such immense deference 
and admiration; and perhaps we all 
of us imbibed unconsciously a rather 
more subdued tone than usual from 
the interest which we felt in the gen- 
tle earnestness and originality of this 
new arrival in the literary world. 
When dinner was announced Mr. 
Thackeray went up to her with the 
most genial kindliness, saying, ‘I 
must have the pleasure of taking 
Jane Eyre in to dinner.” Instantly 
she started up, erect as an arrow, and 
answered, very severely and distinct- 
ly, ‘‘Jane Eyre is not here, Mr. 
Thackeray.” For she had not yet 
given her name as the author of the 
book. But the next moment she 
gracefully relented, and added with a 
smile, ‘‘ Miss Bronté is here, and will 
be much honored by taking your 
arm.” She looked very slight and 
small beside Thackeray, almost like 
a child, just able to reach up to his 
elbuw. Her dress was simply made, 
but was of good dark brown satin, 
with high neck and long sleeves, and 
with the little peculiarity of a plait 
made of the same brown satin mate- 
rial and forming a sort of coronet 
round her little head. Her face was 
pale and thoughtful, lighted up by 
very expressive eyes; and she gave 
me the impression of being supremely 
happy and interested in Mr. Thack- 
eray’s conversation during our dinner, 
though she, was very quiet and 
reserved in her own utterances. In 
the evening Mr. Thackeray kindly 
introduced me to her, and gave her a 
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place beside me to allow me really to 
make her acquaintance. I began by 
asking her, ‘‘ Do you like London?” 
She heard me in grave silence at first, 
but, after due reflection, said, ‘‘In 
answer to your question, Yes and 
No.” ‘Yes,’ she continued, be- 
cause of the deep interest she found 
in meeting in real life so many of the 
eminent men and women with whose 
works she had long been familiar, but 
with whom she scarcely dared to hope 
she should ever become personally 
acquainted; and ‘‘No,” because it 
seemed to her there was a want of 
sincerity in London society. People 
who appeared glad to meet and who 
talked together as if they were dear 
friends would not scruple, in each 
other s absence, to enjoy any sarcasm 
or playful ridicule at their expense; 
and this Miss Bronté condemned as a 
peculiar failing to be met with in 
London. We argued about it a lit- 


tle; but she did not appear to agree 
that this want of loyalty, occasionally 


to be found here, was more often 
observable in narrower spheres of 
life, such as in the smaller country 
towns. 


‘VANITY FAIR’? WAS WRITTEN 
Chambers Journal 

In 1847 Thackeray went to live in 
Young Street, and once pointing out 
the bow windowed cottage to an 
inquiring friend, is said to have 
remarked: ‘‘Go down on your 
knees, you rogue, for here ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ was penned, and I will go 
down’ with you, for I have a high 
opinion of that little production 
myself.”” Here he also wrote ‘‘ Es- 
mond,” and one of the houses close 
by, in Kensington Square, has been 
chosen as the home of Lady Castle- 
wood and Beatrice. In 1862 Thack- 
eray removed from Onslow Square, 
where ‘‘ The Newcomes” and “ The 
Virginians” had been composed, to 
the house he had built himself in 
Palace Green, still remaining in the 
old court suburb with its leafy trees 
and gardens, to which he was so 
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much attached. Here it was that 
the completion of ‘‘ Denis Duval” 
was cut short by his lamented death 
in the following year. 


THE BURIAL OF EMERSON 
Boston Herald 


The writer was the only person be- 
side his son, who watched the filling 
of the grave of Emerson, which was 
done by the loving hands of his son. 
The funeral of the grand old Ameri- 
can Socrates was one of the unforget- 
able funerals among great men. As 
Emerson lay dead in his coffin his face 
had darkened and his impressive feat- 
ures stood out as if they were identi- 
cal with the faces of Plato and Soc- 
rates, who had been the familiar com- 
panions of his life. Everything on 
that occasion came short of what it 
ought to be except the sonnet read by 
his unfailing companion, Bronson Al- 
cott, and the simple burial in the pine 
grove where the remains of Haw- _ 
thorne and Thoreau make the soli- 
tude speak like the groves of Hy- 
mettus. 

AMIEL’S [MELANCHOLY 
Contemporary Review 

Gifted with one of the most singu- 
lar personalities which have come to 
light in modern letters, Amiel started 
his career with fair~ prospects of be- 
ing, if not great, at least a distin- 
guished, writer. He had many gifts 
for literature, visible enough even 
through the morbid self-dissection of 
the ‘‘ Journal”; a style picturesque 
and full of grace; an inspiring and 
thoughtful mind; a quick sympathy 
with human joys and sorrows; a ready 
feeling for what is suggestive in 
thought or noble in character, and that 
personal love of nature which is alive to 
her quietest hints of beauty, to her most 
subtle moods and tricks and changes. 
From a writer with such qualities as 
these the world might naturally have 
expected much. But early in his life 
the sense of the emptiness of mortal 
things came upon him with terrible 
power, and found him too weak in will 
and temperament to throw it off; and 
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hence, though the faculty of sympa- 
thy was strong enough in him to save 
him from the extreme of pessimism, 
the spirit of it crept over him so far 
as to freeze forever the fountains of 
literary and social activity. The sum 
of his production was the diary writ- 
ten for his own eye and saved to the 
world by certain passages noteworthy 
for truthfulness of insight and for felic- 
ity of expression. 


EPITAPH BY CHARLES LAMB 


Notes and Queries publishes the 
following extract from ‘‘An Old Man’s 
Diary,” by John Payne Collier, only 
twenty-five copies of which were 
printed: 


‘*Feb. 17, 1832. I quote the fol- 
lowing from the original manuscript: 
It is by Charles Lamb, engraved upon 
the tomb of his first love—perhaps his 
last. She died at the age of 19, Lamb 
being a trifle younger. ‘Epitaph for 
Mary Druitt. Buried at Wimborne, 
Dorset, aged 19.’ 


‘** Under this cold marble stone 
Sleep the sad remains of one, 
Who when alive, by few or none 


Was loved as she might have been 
By lovers many, rich I ween 
If she prosperous days had seen. 


Only this funereal stone 
Tells the simple grief of one 
That loved her, and her alone.’” 


‘“‘T am not aware that the above has 
been printed, certainly not in the edi- 
tion of Lamb’s Works in 1818; nor 
do J find that the name of the young 
lady has been elsewhere recorded.” 


SURVIVING IMMORTALS 


There ave now but three survivors 
of the forty members of the French 
Academy who sat there in 1868 when 
a successor was named to Berryer, the 
great advocate and orator. The sur- 
viving trio are Legouve, who was 
then almost a veteran; Camille Doucet 
and the Duke of Broglie. The Duke 
was then Prince Albert of Broglie. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTES 


The New York Critic gives the re- 
sult of the voting by its subscribers 
on the question, Which are the best 
ten American books? Emerson’s ‘‘Es- 
says” head the list, with 512 votes, 
and then follow Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scar- 
let Letter,” with 493; Longfellow’s 
‘Poems,’ with 444; Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with 434; Dr. 
Holmes’ ‘‘Autocrat,” with 388; Ir- 
ving’s ‘‘Sketch Book,” with 307; 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Poems,” with 269, and 


then Whittier, Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur,” 
and Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Republic.” 


The latest list of books ordered by 
Mr. Gladstone is the following: ‘‘Bol- 
ingbroke, a Political Study and Criti- 
cism,” by Robert Harrop; Cheke’s 
‘*Gospel According to Saint Matthew, 
and part of the first chapter accord- 
ing to Saint Mark,” translated from 
the Greek; Humphrey’s ‘‘Common 
Prayer;’’‘‘Collection of Creeds Belong- 
ing to the Ancient Western Church, and 
to the Mediaeval English Church,” ar- 
ranged in chronological order and 
after the manner of a harmony, by 
C. A. Heurtley; ‘“Memoir of Lieuten- 
ant Rudolph De Lisle, R. N.,” by 
Rev. H. N.-Oxenham; ‘‘ The Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin,” by John Evelyn of 
Wootten, edited by Samuel, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford; Guizot’s ‘‘ History 
of Richard Cromwell;” Hengsten- 
berg’s ‘‘ History of the Kingdom of 
God Under the Old Testament ;” 
‘* Life and Reign of Henry IL,” by 
Berington; Hare’s “Church in Eng- 
land from William III. to Victoria ;” 
‘‘The Horse,” by Captain Upton; 
Howley’s “Concise History of the 
Constitution; Martineau’s ‘‘ British 
Rule in India;’’ Kemble’s ‘‘ Life,” by 
Boaden; King’s ‘‘ Anglican Hymnol- 
ogy;” Lathbury on the ‘‘ History of 
the Book of Common Prayer;”’ Mau- 
rice on the “‘ Conscience,” and ‘‘John 
Stuart Mill’s Autobiography.” 

Sydney Smith’s advice to writers: 
Run your pen through every other 
word you have written; you have no 
idea what vigor it will give your style. 





Treasure Trove 


A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME* 


William Goldsmith Brown 


Where, where will be the birds that sing, 
A hundred years to come? 
The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
A hundred years to come? 
The rosy lips, the lofty brow, 
The heart that beats so gaily now, 
Or, where will be love’s beaming eye, 
Joy’s pleasant smile, and sorrow’s sigh, 
A hundred years to come? 


Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years to come? 

Who’ll tread yon church with willing feet, 
A hundred years to come? 

Pale trembling age, and fiery youth, 


And childhood with its brow of truth; 
The rich and poor, on land and sea, 
Where will the mighty millions be 

A hundred years to come? 


We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A hundred years to come? 
No living soul for us will weep, 
A hundred years to come. 
But other men our lands shall till, 
And others, then, our streets will fill, 
While other birds will sing as gay, 
As bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come? 


LIFE 


Anna Laetitia Barbauld 


Life, I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 
And when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 


Life, we have been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather; 


’T is hard to part when friefids are dear, 
Perhaps ’t will cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time, 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me good-morning. 


A RIDDLE 


Catharine Fanshawe 


’Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas 
muttered in hell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it 
fell; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to 
rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence 
confessed. 

‘Twill be found in the sphere when ’tis 
riven asunder, 

Beseen in the lightning and heard in the 
thunder. 

’Twas allotted to‘’man with his earliest 
breath, 

Attends him at birth,and awaits him at 
death, 

Presides o’er his happiness, honor and 
health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his 
wealth, 


In the heaps of the miser, ’tis hoarded with 
care, 

But is sure to be lost qn his prodigal heir. 

It begins every hope, every wish it must 
bound, 

With the husbandman toils, and with mon 
archs is crowned. 

Without it the soldier, the seaman may 
roam; 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from 
home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will 
be found, 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be 
drowned. 

’T will not soften the heart; but though deaf 
be the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Vet in shade let it rest, likea delicate flower, 

Ah! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour. 


A DEATH-BED 
James Aldrich 


Her suffering ended with the day; 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


But when the sun, in all his state, 
Illumed the eastern skies, 

She passed through glory’s morning-gate, 
And walked in Paradise. 





The Newest Books 


FICTION OF THE MONTH 


Several notable collections of short 
stories have appeared during this 
month, among which must be remark- 
ed Mr. Tommy Dove, and other 
stories, by Margaret Deland (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) A fine vein of 
observation runs through these pages, 
and a tender pathos is perhaps their 
distinguishing note. The writer has 
invested the faded and deprecatory 
love passages of Mr Tommy and 
Miss Jane with a human interest by 
the adoption of simple language and 
a natural method. Mrs. Deland never 
seeks an effect by unnatural contrasts, 
and in the end the show of reserve 
power is far more effective for this 
reason. A Fourth Class Appointment, 
in the same volume, is a moving pres- 
entation of the consequences of un- 
thinking removal from office. Two 
of Them is the title of J. M. Barrie’s 
last batch of stories and short pieces 


(Lovell, Coryell & Co.). They are full 
of life and spirit, and exhibit unusual 


versatility. The author’s pathos, un- 
der the form of irony—as where he 
describes the sacrifices and unselfish- 
ness of a waiter whom he professes to 
blame for officiousness—is genuine and 
not less attractive than his humor. 
The wandering umbrella, the superior 
servant-girl, the platonic affection and 
the bulky novel are among the many 
objects of this popular writer’s keen 
analysis and bright and happy style. 
Sally Dows and other short stories 
are the latest product of Bret Harte’s 
inexhaustible flow of fiction. Though 
dealing still with California scenes, 
this veteran knows the art of giving 
novelty to all he touches. The Con- 
spiracy of Mrs. Bunker, one of the 
four pieces, has a strong dramatic 
element and several striking situa- 
tions, and the style is as clear, the 
language as pellucid as in any of its 
numerous predecessors. The effects 
of Bret Harte’s method are reflected 
in Pierre and his People, by Gilbert 
Parker (Wayside Pub. Co.), a volume 
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of tales largely concerned with fron- 
tier life in British North America— 
at least the reader of such a compo- 
sition as a Tragedy of Nobodies, 
dealing with individuals beyond the 
border line of conventionality, must 
be reminded of the search for pure 
gold amid human dross which so 
strongly marks the work of the Cali- 
fornian novelist. There is no little 
variety in these tales; their plots are 
simple, and the dialect of the French 
and Indian stock is sufficiently intelli- 
gible. Stories of New York is the 
first of a series of stories from Scrib- 
ner, and contains five short pieces in 
a small and tastefully illustrated 
pocket volume. From Four to Six, 
a sprightly and amusing dialogue by 
Annie Eliot, has the honor of inau- 
gurating this new venture, and four 
short tales, among them John S., 
Wood's very felicitous Puritan Ingénue 
are comprised within the same cover. 
Few writers of novels have gone to 
Newfoundland for subjects. Robert 
Lowell, a brother of the poet, wrote 
many years ago a strong story in the 
New Priest of Conception Bay and did 
not exhaust a rich mine. Under the 
Great Seal (Cassell), by Joseph Hat- 
ton, has to do with the early days of 
the colony. Newfoundland, no reader 
is allowed to forget, is England’s old- 
est colony and traces its pedigree to 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s brother. Mr. 
Hatton, who helped the Rev. Harvey 
prepare a history of the province, is 
competent to mix the local color, and 
his general experience as an all-round 
novelist stands him in good stead. 
The story is full of action,and the char- 
acters and incidents enlist and retain 
interest. Mark Rutherford’s Deliver- 
ance (Cassell) takes its place in the 
singular series edited by his friend 
Reuben Shapcott. Though sombre, 
almost gloomy in tone, this volume is 
illumined by the light of high thoughts 
and aspirations, and the lessons it 
teaches are those of unselfishness and 
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helpfulness. In the portrayal of 
domestic felicity we come across 
these lines: ‘‘ Love requires that the 
two persons who love one another 
shall constantly present to one another 
what is best in them, and to accom- 
plish this, deliberate purpose, and 
even struggle, are necessary. So the 
man determines, at all events, never to 
give tongue to complaint saying, 
Had I followed my natural bent I 
should have become expressive about 
what I had to endure, but I found that 
expression reacts on him who ex- 
presses and intensifies what is ex- 
pressed. If we break out into 
rheto1ic over a toothache, the pangs 
are not the easier, but the worse to 
be borne.” The author is alive to the 
complication of motives governing 
human action and consequently to the 
apparent confusion of mind regarding 
good and evil. Nothing in nature, he 
says, is propelled or impeded by one 
force acting alone, hence we find for 
instance a letter written at a critical 
moment induced by motives most cruel 
and most merciful. The work is full of 
suggestion and cannot fail to lift the 
reader above the level of common 
achievement. The old French life 
along the Mississippi in frontier days 
gives Mrs, Catherwood the material for 
Old Kaskaskia. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). The life is described by inci- 
dent and allusion rather than directly, 
and its effects are gained by broad 
strokes and heightened color more than 
by minuteness of detail in observation. 
Amid the various threads that go to 
make the not very clear-cut plot is 
woven astrain of philosophic moraliz- 
ing that often contains something 
worth remembering. Some men, we are 
told, are made for strong domestic ties, 
yet run with brutal precipitation into 
he loneliness of evil. And in another 
place we read, The unpardonable sin 
in man is not his ceasing to love you. 
That may be a mortal pain, but it has 
dignity. It is the fearful judgment of 
seeing in a flash that you have wasted 
your life on what was not worth the 
waste. The rising of the river and 
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the effects of the flood are graphically 
portrayed, and these scenes form a 
suitable foil to the gradual decay of 
a human character drifting uncon- 
sciously and almost without self- 
reproach into the turbid waters of sin. 
The Witch of Salem; or, Credulity 
Run Mad is the seventh in the series 
of John R. Musick’s Columbian Novels 
(Funk & Wagnalls). The outbreak 
of persecution in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century affords a stimulating 
subject for study, and the author 
has mingled reality and romance in a 
picture of more than ordinary inter- 
est and verisimilitude. The Great 
Chin Episode, by Paul Cushing (Mac- 
millan), is a well-written tale of a 
mysterious murder and a hidden will, 
together with numerous entanglements 
and misdirected suspicions,all of which 
are gradually unravelled and cleared 
away to the eventual satisfaction of 
the feeling reader. The scene is laid 
in an English town. It is not a study 
of character, but an ingenious com- 
plication of circumstances. The 
same is true of Anna Katharine 
Green’s Marked Personal (Putnam), 
where not only all the personages are 
as far as possible from the life, but 
the deeds to which they are moved are 
such as could be-induced by no 
human motives. The principal end 
is to supply a combination of inci- 
dents sufficiently intricate to puzzle 
the reader and give him an occa- 
sional thrill of horror. Few pro- 
fessedly bloodthirsty volumes display 
the taste for gore manifested in 
The Tragedy of Wild River Valley, 
by Martha Finley, author of the cele- 


‘ brated Elsie books (Dodd, Mead & 


Co.) It is soothing to find, however, 
that retribution swiftly follows upon 
the insatiable appetite for murder. 
Miss Emily Howland Hoppin, whose 
tale of medieval Nuremberg printed 
in the January ‘‘Short Stories,” 
was well received, has put out a full- 
fledged novel, From Out of the 
Past. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) The 
simple theme is naturally developed 
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and the story is told in plain idiomatic 
English. The reader will be most 
impressed by the description of scenes 
in Touraine, particularly of those 
invested with artistic interest, 
which are wrought with fidelity 
and care. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
Donald Marcy (Houghton) is a 
story of New England college life. 
The adventures of a lad at Harle Uni- 


versity from the stage of hazing to” 


the commencement platform are traced 
with keen appreciation and form 
a spirited and attractive story. 
There is a bright and fresh tone to 
George I. Putnam’s army novel, In 
Blue Uniform(Scribner). Pleasantly 
written, it describes army life ona 
Texas plain in time of peace. The 
impassable gulf between officer and 
enlisted man, the reverence for the 
retired list, the cheerful attitude to- 
ward the nomadic aspect of army 
life, are all brought out, and combine 
with agreeable characterization and 
natural incident to make a sympa- 
thetic presentation of the subject. 
Among other notable works of fiction 
may be mentioned Day and Night 
Stories, Second Series, by T. Russell 
Sullivan (Scribner); Grisly Grisell, 
by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan) ; 
The Scallywag, by Grant Allen (Cas- 
sell); The Doomswoman, by Gertrude 
Atherton (Tait); Broadoaks, by M. G. 
McClelland (Price, McGill Co.); Par- 
son Jones, by Florence Marryat 
(Cassell); A Singer from the Sea, by 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr (Dodd, Mead 
. & Co.); A Father of Six,from the Rus- 
sian (Cassell); A Riddle of Luck, by 
Mary E. Stone (Lippincott); The 
Squire, by Mrs. Parr (Cassell); A 
Washington Symphony, by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lamont Wheeler (Putnam); Jean 
Berny: Sailor, by Pierre Loti (Cas- 
sell); A Literary Courtship, by Anna 
Fuller (Putnam); The Last Sentence, 
by Maxwell Gray (Tait), and Dr. 
Latimer; a story of Casco Bay, by 
Clara Louise Burnham (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), and All Along The 
River, by M. E. Braddon (Cassell 


Publishing Co. ). 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON BOOKS 


Henry B. Wheatley is the responsi- 
ble editor of an edition of Pepys’s 
Diary (Geo. Bell & Sons), which has 
many points of advantage over its 
predecessors. It will include those 
parts, about one fifth of the whole, 
which the Rev. Mynors Bright left 
unprinted as likely to be ‘‘ tedious” 
to the reader and may thus lay claim 


to a completeness attained by no pre- 


vious edition. The editor has availed 
himself of the researches of his pred- 
ecessors and also of ‘such new mate- 
rial as has come to light. Hehas pre- 
pared a pleasing memoir of the diar- 
ist and has supplied as many notes as 
are to be found in an ordinary Bos- 
well. But not least in the merits of 
the work is to be mentioned the in- 
valuable practice of putting the date 
of the entry upon every page, which 
saves the curious reader many un- 
happy moments. The type and paper 
are of the best, and the form is most 
convenient and tasteful. Sundry 
illustrations are a welcome addition. 
The talent for dipping into memoirs, 
journals, and contemporary records 
which Imbert de Saint Amand has 
employed so profitably in the periods 
of the revolution, the Empire and the 
restoration has now been directed to 
anearlierage. Women of the Valois 
Court is the title of a volume devoted 
in part to Marguerite, Sister of Fran- 
cis I., and in part to Catherine de 
Medicis and her contemporaries. 
These chapters are a succession 
of historical panoramas, brilliant 
in coloring and diversified in sub- 
ject, not burdened by the weight of 
thought or scrupulousness of detail. 
The Scribners have issued a hand- 
some illustrated work entitled Homes 
in City and Country, comprising 
chapters by half a dozen well-known 
authorities upon the various branches 
of the general subject. Mr. Samuel 
Parsons writes of small country 
places and discusses the questions of 
site of house, position of entrance, 
character of paths, lawns and shrub- 
bery. Mr. Russell Sturgis and the 
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late Mr. Root write of the city house 
in the East, South, and West; Mr. 
Bruce Price of the suburban house 
and Donald G. Mitchell of the coun- 
try house. Each of these papers is 
accompanied by illustrations interest- 
ing from the historical and technical 
point of view, and each presents 
views that are the result of years of 
study and experience. The subject 
of building and loan associations is 
deftly handled by W. A. Linn. That 
portion of Leigh Hunt’s Imagination 
and Fancy devoted to answering the 
question What is Poetry, is reprinted, 
with remarks on versification and 
notes by Prof. Albert S. Cook, of 
Yale (Ginn). Professor Cook has 
annotated the text freely, rectifying 
the references and correcting the 
habitual inaccuracies of Leigh Hunt. 
An appendix contains passages from 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Jean 
Paul Richter bearing on the respect- 
ive faculties of inspiration and fancy. 
Froebel Letters (Lee & Shepard) is 
more than a translation of the corre- 
spondence of the great German edu- 
cator. The explanatory notes and 
additional matter contributed by the 
editor, Arnold H. Heinemann, go a 
long way toward forming the mate- 
rial for a biography, for in them we 
catch glimpses of Froebel—his pov- 
erty and sacrifices, in his domestic life, 
and in the act of creating that system 
which has revolutionized the training 
of the young. Various magazine 
articles of recent date have been col- 
lected with the title, The Making of 
a Newspaper, edited by Melville 
Philips (Putnam). They treat of the 
professional side of journalism and 
palpitate with the pride of beats and 
successful detective work. They also 
give some idea of the ingenuity, skill 
and untiring energy expended in gath- 
ering and printing the news. Cassell’s 
New Biographical Dictionary aims to 
give in the briefest space, the date, 
residence and principal achievements 
of the notable men and women of ail 
times and lands. It contains many 


thousand entries,twenty odd names on 
a page, is edited in accordance with 
a convenient system, and will form a 
handy work of reference where 
only general information is sought. 
Dr. Tryon Edwards has compiled A 
Dictionary of Thoughts which is de- 
scribed as a cyclopedia of laconic 
quotations from the best authors, 
ancient and modern (Cassell). A 
vast array of writers have been drawn 
upon, and similar compilations have 
contributed their share of brief prose 
extracts on all manner of subjects 
from ability to zeal. A Webster Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, which can liter- 
ally be carried in the vest-pocket, is a 
novelty provided by Laird & Lee. 
Beside 27,500 words this little hold- 
all contains rules for behavior, 
speeches for various occasions and 
other valuable information. There is 
very clever fooling in Mr. Punch’s 
Pocket Ibsen by F. Anstey (Macmil- 
lan), and the author has seized upon 
those pieces of the Norwegian drama- 
tist which most readily lend them- 
selves to travesty and _ burlesque. 
Nora, or the Bird Cage (et Dikkisvéet) 
is a very fair bit of extravagance in 
which the more susceptible portions of 
the play are held up to merciless ridi- 
cule. There is something fresh and 
animated about Anstey’s fun, free as 
itis from all malice and generally light- 
hearted and eager toplease. The illus- 
trations, too, are capital and the vol- 
ume ought to go with every set of Ibsen. 
Cap and Gown is the title of a recent 
little volume of college verse, chosen 
by Joseph La Roy Harrison (Joseph 
Knight & Co.). The periodicals of 
all the principal colleges of the coun- 
try have been levied on with the re- 
sult of a very comprehensive and 
characteristic collection of the sort 
of verse that undergraduates read 
and write. The poetry is of recent 
production, which means there is less 
of the boisterous and rollicking spirit 
and more dignified trifles than would 
have been found in a similar collec- 
tion a few years ago. 
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The Making of a Newspaper. Edited by Melville Philips. ( Putnam.) 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. F. Anstey. ( Macmillan.) 

Columbia’s Emblem Indian Corn. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Unauthorized History of Christopher Columbus. (McDougall’s Pub. Co.) 
Physiology of the Senses. J. G. McKendrick and W. Snodgrass. (Scribner. ) 
Tour Round My Library. B. B. Comegys. (Ferguson & Co.) 

Bon-Mots of Sydney Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan. (Macmillan.) 


RELIGIOUS 


The Newer Religious Thinking. David N. Beach. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
A Song of the Christ. Harriet A. Sawyer. (D. Lothrop Co.) 

Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. W. E. Barnes. (Longsmans, Green.) 
Influence of Buddhism on Christianity. Arthur Little. (Scribner.) 

Essays on Congregationalists. (E. P. Dutton). 


VERSE, 


Red Leaves and Roses. Madison Cawein. ( Putnam.) 

Alleluiah! (M. H. Gill & Son.) 

Cap and Gown. Chosen by Joseph LaRoy Harrison. ( Joseph Knight Co.) 
Napoleon. Richmond Sheffield Dement. (Knight, Leonard & Co.) 
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Art, Music and Drama: 


The Metropolitan DIRS oc . ccvesncees Frank Leslie 
Denmark’s Great Sculptor .... -...Munsey’s 
Future of Party Governmen: --- Macmillan’s 
--Frank Leslie 

















The Theatre.........+.- pitveewseas 
Oe ee Lippincott’s 
Ibsen’s * Master-Builder ” . Literary everest 
Paderewski in America.....+........+2+++- ---.Forum 
Decadence in Modern Art. «.ccccsscsceee.es Forum 
BI occecccccessscovcesccovesceses <n onbnseiien Cenury 
pr rene Century 
rrr ne Century 
Do eer oe Scribner’s 
ERIS TEN 6.6 5.6.0.0.0:00:0:0080000000000 Scribner’s 
AM ASG S VACRIOB soo. cc ccc. ccseegs oe Harper’s 
SPR 86s ciavecswcnens ens Literary Northwest 
[i eee Century 
The Pantheon .- Atlantic 
Paintings on the West Coast... ..... ...-Overland 
Edward Burne-Jones. .....ccccces.ccovee - Blackwood 
Biographical : 
Sir Archibald Geikie....... Popular Science Monthly 
De, DEGGIE... 6.0.05 5..00060605...00800008 hautauquan 
5665 0006856080 tinecescensces Atlantic 
An Hour with Robert Franz............-..++ Century 
SRUGIORESE THDETVIOWS.......00scccccccvesssecscce Strand 
POrteGte OF CORPRFTINS.. ....00.. s0cccssvessees - Strand 
General William Hamley... ..............Blackwood 
SS a er Wide Awake 
FlerG88 Love Sto IOS... occ... csessccceccces Munsey’s 
Henpress Of ANG iIbe< 000000 ccc rccecseceseess Harper’s 
Current Fact and Opinion : 

AE TR os ae scereiessice weneee Temple Bar 
SD SIIEEIOR, ..... ccd cccnscceccscccus Forum 
Chinese Exclusion... .......ccscerccccccccccecs orum 
The Financial Outlook.............. North American 
Danger to the Republic.................. Californian 
National Board of Health... .............. Century 
Apprentice System .......ece2...... ees Centu 

The Hayes Administration.. . Atlantic 


Testamentary Litigation . 





| Ieee: orum 
Breach in the Grand Army.........+. 2. cece. Forum 
Office-Seekers and the Manifesto......... +....Forum 
The Financial Excitement .................... Forum 
The Silver Question.............. Colorado Magazine 
I 59.554:00%se006000680 Colorado Magazine 
TE EE 56s 0eseteevevewes cas Californian 
iin h00606008icccnesson North American 
The TPE TIC osc ccccscccccceses North American 
DERE TT ITINUEG s < 0008 oc cccccvoesssores Overland 
PU ree North American 
Australian Land Titles .......-....0+.....00. Century 
The Naval Review............++++++) North American 
RO PKOG 64 OOEUS09805 006900946605 HOO .- Strand 
eee -.Strand 
Blackwood 
Blackwood 
UNE. occ ccccsscosecccscesece Seer Contemporary 
The Civilized World . . -Contemporary 
The Democrats. ............. - Engineering Magazine 
Brussels Monetary Conference......... Cosmopolitan 
Deserted Homes of New England...... Cosmopolitan 
Union for Practical Progress ...........+...... Arena 
The Sleeping Premier....... ..... panes Temple Bar 
Educational : 
Successful Citizens......... ....- atirewesensign Forum 
ee ee Forum 
Organization. ...-.00..cceccccees Educational Review 
Newspaper and the College......Educational Review 
Spanish-Californian Schools. .... Educational Review 
University Participation... .... Educational Review 
Libraries in Europe............. Educational Review 
Athletics in College...... ....0+...-2..005 Belford's 
Education Trend in the Northwest........... Atlantic 


Cotdege AGRIStICS.....cccsssecccecs sce. ceeseeee Century 
















Folk Lore: 
The Yuruks,... .coce...0.. Popular Science Monthly 
Pigmies of EERE: RAT ARE Atlantic 
African Customs... ........ Popular Science Monthly 
WOMEN GE RIGEED 5.5... cvcccccscoscecsnsonces Godey’s 
Pomo Basket Makers.... ...........} Jorth American 
History : 
King a Jobe and the Abbot.. -+eee++ Contemporary 
The French Army...........0..scceees Contemporary 
Blood-Stains of ion errr Peterson’s 
Last Sioux of Minnesota......... Literary Northwest 
New France.. Pdtn.n05 004090006 00009n00s eennen Harper’s 
reeks TENGE. «0.02... .0000ccce00 ames Chautauquan 
An Historica Parallel EET ee .. Macmillan’s 
Two Princesses of em Kadesuceesensse Blackwood 
Fire and Sword in 1814. $tsceeeterenums Munsey’s 
Ce) ee ee Lippincott’s 
Merrimac and Cumberland + +ee++--Cosmopolitan 
Hawaiian Monarchy .............. s+++ Cosmopolitan 
Islam, Past and Present......... a6bede sus baes Arena 
Literary : 
Titles Won by the Pen............-+++00+ Californian 
Chocorua in Literature........ ..-ssee.-e00 Atlantic 
Miss Austen and Miss Ferrier.............- -Atlantic 
In the Poet’s Garden.......... .+e0.. Contemporary 
Some Eton Translations. . .. Contemporary 
Poetry of Scotland......... -++»Blackwood 
Woman in the Iliad... ..........-eeeeeeeeees Atlantic 
Thomas W. Higginson.......... terary Northwest 
Disappearing Dickinsland North American 
LCR LEDTORTIRG. 000000000200. cceccesee- csoees Atlantic 
Longfellow’s People................0+ --.- Munsey’s 
es... v'05s sekcsers<cscunene Munsey’s 
A Woman Journalist...........++....+0++ Blackwood 
Portrait Of TOats......0000...ccccceecccecs Scribner’s 
How Diem WEIB........0s0s9....000008 .-Lippincott’s 
The Foreign Correspondent diameters Lippincott’s 
RnR Lippincott’s 
De ES i nsicsccseccccnseess Chautauquan 
Poems on Greek Subjects.............-Chautauquan 
Literary Criticiom... ...... ..0..sccccccceesss Forum 
Evolution of a Library... ........... «++» Belford’s 
Some Spanish Authors. ................++- Californian 
Discourse of Rare Books................. Macmillan’s 
oe Gentleman’s 
Miscellaneous : 
iia cavasnn:'stvcesce canine +eeeee. Harper’s 
Evolution of New York..........+.0+.... . Harper’s 
Our Bagmok Homes..........cccccovsces Wide Awake 
London Church Choirs............ -+-Worthington’s 
Concerning San Francisco................ Peterson’s 
Pacific Const Life Savers.........ccc0+- Californian 
The Wizard’s Palace................ «e-.Wide Awake 
The American Soldier... ....... ssoc-cecses Overland 
ron, SS eer Overland 
OS ES rere Gentleman’s 
Tolstoi and the Famine.. oosteses-0.s say 
The City of Washington............... St. Nicholas 
The City of Brooklyn.............. .. Cosmopolitan 
NE PU i6% Katee waeevsxasensnts Temple Bar 
Natural History : 
6 cud. 4 dew nenenn Arthur’s Home 
Mission of the Mosquito................ Gentleman's 
Southern Flowers... ......... .... Fetter’s Southern 
. sees Frank Leslie 
Animal Trials by Jury... ....... .. Frank Leslie 
Honey Bees and Honey................0000 Munsey’s 
Colors in the Book of Nature.. seeeee.... Quiver 
The Beaver’s Home............... seccece St. Nicholas 
SAAS BE CUE BOO... 2.00000 ceceecesses cece Strand 
The Birds that We See..... ..............Seribner’s 











460 
Philosophy : 
A National Vice....... pcnaiediprcachccwenuneel Atlantic 
aa ree .... Atlantic 
Fact or Fancy.........-secsess.- Colorado Magazine 
SS eee ee entleman’s 
ER pigesidccctivsovericsecoud Chautauquan 
Rn eae oes a 
The World’s Measure...... ...-++++- -+.+-Peterson’s 
Our Pedigree........... sce Keaeawwend Gentleman’s 
Religion: 
The Pope and Brandi........... -+.--Contemporary 
Christ as an Orator.......0sccoscsees North American 
The Primitive Gospel..... ......... Contemporary 
The Church of Wales..................Contemporary 
Science and Industry : 

Brain Surgery....... .. cece cere sees + eee eeHarper’s 
Astronomy on a Mountain........... ---Chautauquan 
DIE 6:00:00 06:06:06 0:0006080060606608 Chautauquan 
IE os. ccdatixcncenasenden ---Chautauquan 
Birth Rate in the United States............. -Forum 
Our National Health....... .....-+0e. Chautauquan 
Canal System of Canada..............-.-Chautauquan 
Making of Paper.......+... ss++- -....Chautauquan 
A Public Health.....0.00. scscccce eee ....Century 


A Marine Observatory......ccccos scscceses Atlantic 
Developer of Dry Plates. .............. Wide Awake 
Progressof Medicine..... - Colorado Magazine 











The Genesis of a Rifle......... ...Colorado Magazine 
Health Talks........ eee cee. «eeeee Worthington’s 
Hypnotism........---es00- evececccoece ---Californian 
Through the * Lick ”’....ccce..0 jembnwed Californian 
Geology of the Canon... .... .  ....... Californian 
The Search Light......... ccocccccceee.. Prank Leslie 
The Black Art.......... oe 0 enna niin wise Pall Mall 
Speeding to Europe ............++6- North American 
Living Two Hundred Years Ago....North American 
Inebriety...........+.. itnadestee »e+.--North American 
Scottish Medicines............. ...+s0+++ Blackwood 
The Iron Founder’s Art...... Engineering Magazine 
The Trans-Siberian Railway.Engineering Magazine 
Eng. and Am. Railways...... Engineering Magazine 
The Am. Passenger Elevator.Engineering Magazine 
Steam Engineering........... Engineering Magazine 
Electric Insulation............ Engineering Magazine 
Country HOuses...00...0.050 Engineering Magazine 
Last Days of the World..............00. Cosmopolitan 
WOR Tractors ONL. «6.6 6:6.0:00:00000s50000 Lippincott’s 
‘Natural Selection”’.......- Popular Science Monthly 
Why Grow Old?..........4+ Popular Science Monthly 
Irrigation .................Popular Science Monthly 
Seeds and Fruits......... -Popular Science Monthly 
The Latest Cunarder....... ngineering Magazine 
Death in Battle...........+- Popular Science Monthly 
EMORY BOE GERIGS. 0000 00..50cc0 eves cevceece.s Arena 
Weather Map of the Ocean...........-.- St Nicholas 
Revival of Witchcraft..... Popular Science Monthly 
Bay of Fundy Tides........ Popular Science Monthly 
BE NE ss 965505000es000ssenen St. Nicholas 
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Sociological 
Greatest Wealth Produccrs.........- North American 
Women’s Work and Wa,es......---- ee . ...Century 
Save the American Hom......  «.-++ éreteneen Arena 
Ceremonial Use of Tobacco,Po,ula S :ience Monthly 
Women Wage-Earners... ...- Sates: cn equ Arena 
Social Condition of Lator.. ........... Chautauquan 
Salvation Army a Reformer............ Chautauquan 
Eight-Hours Day......+-++--+++++ «-- Contemporary 


Travel, Adventure and Sport: 


Life in a Logging Camp..........-..+++0+ Scribner's 
Ecuador..... Gs $5SCESSP 008896 Nees et ees Chau:avquan 
In CowboyeLandeccece.sccccccccescscrsesese Century 
Going to Europe .......- $6bnen ons weee Wide Awake 
Bull Fight in Spain....- whee ee eeteeeeees Wiue Awake 
A Schoolma’am in Hawaii............-- Wide Awake 
An Unburied Pomp-ii....----.... Colorado Magazine 
Hints for Yachtsmen ... .--- .----- Wide Awake 
Hawailan Life........0-.00+..00+ sees Worthingion’s 








The Mexican Border...... .- Peterson’s 





Garden of Washington eenernes .-Peterson’s 
Around the South Pole..... ... ee se+.-+-Californian 
Picturesque Utah........-sseee.seeeees . Californian 
The Grand Canon.........+++...++ ++++e--Californian 
The Calavaras Cave..... 5.020 ....csccceses Californian 
The Land of the Shah........... ....ceee Californian 
Yachting in Southern California ......... Californian 
Cliff Dwellers........-csccccecees Literary Northwest 
The Palais Bowtb0Riseose ses. cccccccecce cos Pall Mall 
The Ionian Islands...........+++....0005 Frank Leslie 
CHING CF CRE FEF BOT, oo 60ccccccccccscescece Pall Mall 
In the New Forest... ..ccccscess.sccccccccese Cornhill 
Some Pretty Churchyards.....--...++++++2.+5: Quiver 
The ae of Arabia's Eye....... -..-8t. Nicholas 
Thc Chase of the Chongo...... .- Cosmopolitan 
Idle Hours in Perigord..........++++...- Temple Bar 
po ae St. Nicholas 
Prom Hakluyt’s ** Voyages”’............. St. Nicholas 
Ins & SUES TEMPLE... 2. ....00000ccccccrscees -Pall Mall 


Women and Society : 
Modern Maid of Athens........... ....Chautauquan 










ee en ee Arena 
The Army Woman......... jeuedcueecseneeen Godey’s 
Household Duties...... SS 
NE Pi ccscicccnccnssosesébonacs Blackwood 
SND PRB ovdccucnice cevscovecssnaebes Century 
Have Women Good Taste?... ....... Worthington’s 
SOPOMB. .......cccvccseescccccccceccccose Worthington’s 
Apotheosis of ‘* Madame’’.............e0ee Belford’s 
The Girl Who Visits.............+- Fetter’s Southern 
eee 8, a ee 
What Sactety Offers, .........200cccccesises Cosmopolitan 
First Woman of Spain.............++¢- Cosmopolitan 
PO tb einvntiwcasiniecss. StN% cannes Cosmopolitan 
World’s Fair : 
At the Columbian........0+......c000 Fetter’s Southern 
World’s Fair Sculpture.... ...... Literary Northwest 
England at the Fair...... east English Magazine 
BEE secnesccctenocss seeeeeee. ..Chautauquan 
Base Ball at the Fair........... spain Belford’s 
Woman at the Fair.............+ ...Frank Leslie 
Police Protection....... ..... ..-++.North American 














_We Elevate Humanity 








- - WITH : ; 
SAFETY, 
© SPEED ano 
ECONOMY. 


Passenger and Freight Elevators of Every 
Description. Hydraulic, Steei 
Screw, Spur Geared and 
Hand Power. 


<SBBeseaeveeeaaa 








a) 500 GRAVES ELEVATORS in actual use, and 
9 





never a fall or fatal accident has occured. 


New York: 92 and 94 Liberty St. GRAVES ELEVATOR Co. 


Baston: 53 State Street. 
, 


Detroit : Hodges Building. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Inman Building. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















Mosler Safe Co. 


SAFES, VAULTS 
FOR 2 LOC KS, Et. 
BOYS AND GIRLS 2S New York, London, Paris, Melbourne, 


Excels all others in lightness, City of Mexi H 
) strength, and durability. It is a y See 


iy triumph of American ingenuity, (jj — 
S simple in construction, and wonder- SI Buenos Ayres, and all the Principal 


fully effective. The manufacturers ‘ 

fully warrant its wearing qualities Cities of the United States. 

in every respect. ‘$15 

OUR ART CATALOGUE : 5 — 7 > 
Foote AS 
AMZ) gives description of both the Boys’ RA 787 AND 789 BROADW AY ) 
~ and Girls’ patterns, with letters O~ 
from purchasers, and is sent Free 


of charge to all applicants. $15) NEW YORK. 


<A Bradshaw Mfg. Co. apt neatibsiieesige 


sO 

615 Washington St., Boston, Mass. XX | Tae United States and Mexican Governm: : 
Use the Mosler Safes for the Protectioz 

. of its Funds and Valuables. 














BOUND VOLUMES 








o ¢ of « « 
“SHORT STORIES.” 








* 


The Current Literature Publishing Company offers bound 
volumes of “Snort Stories” at the following rates, mailed to 
any address in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, viz. : 


Vol. I. June and July (1890) numbers - . $0.75 
Vol. II. August and September (1890) numbers - 0.75 
Vol. III. October and November (1890) numbers - 0.75 
Vol. IV. December (1890) and January (1891) numbers 0.75 
Vol. V. “‘ebruary and March (1891) numbers - - 0.75 
Vol. VI. April, May and June (1891) numbers - . 1.00 
Vol. VII. July, August and September (1891) numbers - 1.00 


Vol. VIII, October, November and Dec. (1891) numbers 1.00 
Vol. IX. Jan’y, Feb’y, March and April (1892) numbers 1.25 
Vol. X. May, June, July and August (1892) numbers - 1.25 
Vol. XI. Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. (1892) numbers - 1.25 


The volumes are neatly bound in cloth and have illumina- 
ted covers. These collections represent the dest modern fiction. 
The stories are bright, crisp, wholesome, and on a wide range 
of subjects—grave and gay, pathetic and humorous; stories of 
love, adventure, and of the sea; stories for the young and 
stories for the old. Each number of “SuHorr Stories” also 
‘contains one of the famous storzes of the world. All stories 


complete—no continued stories. Address, 





Current hiterature Publishing Co., 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 








y2\ if his house is cleaned in the old-fashioned, 
RY, *\\_tearing-up way. Why can’t a man’s wife use 
\~ f£ Pearline for cleaning house, and let him 

keep comfortable? That’s all she needs—Pearl- 
ine and water— to make it an easy thing (and a 
quick one,) both for herself and for everybody 
~AQ around her. 

Everything in the house, from cellar to 
attic, can be cleaned best with Pearline. Besides, 
with your paint and wood-work and such things, you'll 
save a lot of wear that comes from useless scrubbing. 

Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous giocers 


will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or *‘ the 


Y i Pearline.” IT’S FALSE 
( it same as Pearline. S 
f i. \ Back —Pearline is never peddled, and if 


A No Wonder He Dreads It, 








your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, 
be honest—send it back, 410 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 








GAN VOU SELL BICYCLES ?_—~ 





ARE E@YUALED BY FEW, EXCELLED BY NONE 
Six Patterns for 1893 


Weights, 20 to 44 Pounds Prices, $100 to $145 


Responsible agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. Send for catalogue 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 7 Wis BRoaDway 











Scott & BOWNE’S 
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HANDSOME NEW 


BUILDING 


Cor. New Chambers, Rose # Pearl Sts. 


NEW YORK 
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DEER PARK and OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 


3,000 feet above tide-water 


A 


Season Opens June 15th, 1893 


GBVBRVSSS ESTEE 








I haaeee famous mountain resorts situated at the summit 

of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its 
splendid vestibuled express train service both east and west, 
and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the 
country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park 
and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity, 
Turkish and Russian Baths and large swimming-pools are 
provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for 
lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard rooms; 
fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the 
necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of 
patrons. 















-** GSeeT°°: 





--JUNE 15.. 


SOeBBEESE 






Rates, $60.00, $75.00 and $90.00 a month, 


according to location. 





All communications should be addressed to GEORGE D. 
DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, 
Md., up to June 10; after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 
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Disease 


| and all other stubborn com- 
plaints of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Stomach, can be cured by 
the great mineral specific, 


[Bedford 
| Water. 


A 


EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


ee 
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DURKEE’S# 
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’ 

Bottled just as it flows from the 
1 spring, absolutely pure and un- 
p adulterated. Prescribed by the 
: eminent physicians of the day, 
: 

% 

4 

q 

q 

4 

4 

‘ 

4 
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4 

q 
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and every day growing more 
popular. Sold by druggists. 
A beautiful book of interesting | § 





facts mailed Free. 


BEDFORD MINERAL SPRINGS CO., | 
BEDFORD, PA. | 


E. Stanley Hart & Co., Selling Agts., | 
a 152 Franklin St., New York City. | 


























IT MATTERS NOT 


what the finish of your silverware may be—from the 
plainest to the most skillful work of the silversmith— 
Exzcrro-Sizicon will impart to it a beautiful, lasting 
brilliancy, without scratching or wearing in the least, 
even though its use be long continued. Nearly a 
quarter of a century’s constant employment proves it 
absolutely harmless, 


For the asking, we’ll send trial quantity, 
or full-sized box for 15 cents in stamps. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 John Street, New York. 





A DISTINCT STEP FORWARD? 


a decided improvement upon common porous plasters. 
It removes the fatty matter in the pores, enabling the 
pain-killer to penetrate and Stor THE AcuE. Un- 
rivalled remedy for RuEumatism, LAME BAOK, 
etc. Price 25 cts. Sold by all first-class 
druggists, or mailed by Johnson & John- 
THROUGH son, 92 William St., New York. 


THE SKIN. Worth Taking Trouble to Get. 


-- TOUCHES THE SPOT 

















PAGENTS $50 to $i00,,,7.. 


——t & Ladies or Gents. Bestsclier known. Need- 












i ed atevery house. place of business or farm 
the yearround. “Home” E ie Moter 
runsallkindsoflight machinery. Cheap- 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
4 wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. 








The Celebrated Hygienic Air Mattress hasno 
equal for general use, combining cleanliness and dur- | 


4 and is indispensable in cases of prolonged ill- | 
. Write for +, = and testimonals. Metropol- 
ieen Air Goods Co. 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Profits Smmenne Circulars free. | 





AGENTS 


Lovell 
DIF Wialeyale, 
Cycles ¥. 


Send 6cents in Stamps for 100-page 

Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, 

Guns, & Sporting Goods of every description. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


BICYCLE CATALOG FREE 








» The Name to Remember 


when buying a 


=pBICYCLE 


‘A. W. GUMP & CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


$30.00 to $50.00 saved on many new and 
second-hand Bicycles. Lists free. Over 
2,000 in stock. Cash or time. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








SI VIFE MEST Ha fen 


~ 4 finished, dap to light and heavy work, 
SetaesSepeorat 


ci ae 

is guessenteet ter 6 years. 

» and save deslers and agents 

Bend for for FREE CATALOGUE. Mention 
MFG. (0,, Dept. 47 CHICAGO. The 








WANTED 2! a lady in every locality to write for me at 
home. %. .coaday. No Canvassing. Reply 
‘with stamp. Miss Verna Langdon, So. Bend, Ind. 





JOHN FRASER, M. E. 
Marine, Steam and Hydraulic Engineering, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

ALSO DESIGNER OF SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Write for prices and estimates. 

1205 OWING’S BUILDING, 215 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 











| The Family Wash Blue. 











ORLD’S FAIR, EUROPE, HOLY 
LAND-_ select parties; best ticketing facilities 
choicest ocean berths. Send for “Tourist Gazette.’ 


| H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway,N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 


Official Ticket Agents, Chief Trunk Lines. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


Should take TRILENE TABLETS (Reg.) The only 
| safe cure for Stoutness. An English Countess writes: 
Your Tablets act Admirably.” Send 75 cents to the 
TRILENE CO, 134 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


PS ORTAB LE | BATH Ss. 











EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 





E. Fol ye mag 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 


=e PMS. 


CONDENSED IILK, 
In Glass Jars. Prepared in 
Maine, especially for infants 


READINGS, RECITATIONS, 


NEW 





and invalids. Send forcircular 
BRAND Srriiiie gist 
Genl. Agents, Boston, Mass. 








and ited 
We have been in the manufacturing business 
rs, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
as represented, on 


y years, 
E\sell nothing but what we can guarantee 
St + Write to-day for our 


hich is one of the most complete ever pu Hebe i 


OXFORD MFG.C Co., 340 Wabash Ave.; Chicago, Ill. 


S$ HORTHAND You can write sentencesin 

¢ an hour by the celebrated 
non-shading, non-position, connective vowel PERNIN 
method. Read like goat: wat os brevity. Lessons b 
MAIL, Trial FR rite PERNIN, 
Author, Detroit, Mich. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Always Reliable. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS. 











Criterion and Parabolon are the 


D. S. Wiltberger, 223 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa 
MAG | best. J.B. COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 
LANTE RNS “es paean 


talogues Free. 
Make men’s wages writing forn.eathome. For 
ADIES terms send self-addressed and stam envel- 
ope. MISS RUTH CHESTER, South ld 


LADIES 
$20.4" A WEE 


CHALLEN’S poet to any Business or Profes 
CONTRACT A sion. 5,000 used and re-ordered 

CORRESPONDENCE All kinds of Labor-Saving 
RECORDS Records on hand or made to order. Name 
this paper. CHALLEN, Publisher, ro Spruce st., N.Y. 








can earn $10 a week writing at home. 
Send tamed ed envelope for particu- 
lars to Miss Barriet Hummel, Ohio City, 0. 


{ Ladies receive whe write for us at home. 
Reply with add 
Co-Operative Toilet Co., South Bend. Ind, 
































Laughter Lends a 


the 


has 


The 
and 


But 


when it discloses a pretty set of teeth. 
ness, when nature has supplied this element of 
loveliness, may be retained through life by using 


demand, 
again, and then recommend its use to others. 


New Charm to Beauty 


White- 


fragrant 


SOZODONT 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized es- 
sential of every toilet table. 
ious. CONTAINING NO ACID, and for pre- 
serving and CLEANSING THE TEETH, anc 
retaining the normal condition of the gums, it 


It is totally innox- 


no rival, 


More SOZODONT is annually sold than of all 
other dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. 


re must be a reason for this fact. SOZO- 


DONT has been many years before the world, 


if it did not fulfill the promises made for it, 


it would long ago have fallen into oblivion. 


the more it is used, the more it becomes in 
Those who have tried it once, try it 


= by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





CENTRAL 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant | 
equipment, built expressly for this service. rain 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- | 
mation of your local ticket agent, or b addressing | 
A. H. Hanson, G.P.A.,I1!.Cent.R.R.Chicae~, JI] | 


The World’s Fair 


Accommodation Headquarters, 


1129 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


First-Class Hotels and Private Houses 


MODERATE CHARGES. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Geo. M. Freeman, Sec’y. | 





C. P. Buckuin, Treas. 
REFERENCES: 
Messrs. Henry W. King & Co., Chicago. 
Messrs. Tefft, Weller & Co. New York. 

We act as your broker. Our pay comes from you, 
and we protcct your interests. Make your wants 
known and we will arrange your accommodations in 
advance of your arrival, and you will be sure of com- 
fortable quarters with respectuble ; eopie. W ite us 
{ or full particulars, ; 


Scared by 


| The “ Bogie Man” 


Carl Von Lengerke on the 


| Liberty “Bogie Man” track racer 
| Won the Irvington-Milburn 25 Mile 


Road Race, May 30th, against 
| 148 Competitors, 

| A simple fact which goes to 
prove the staunchness and 
free running qualities of 


Mit 


Wilson, Myers & Co. 
MAKERS, 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Retail Dept., 1786 Broadway. 
. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . 








THE NEW ENGLISH PERFUISIE, 


Crab-Apple Blossoms, 























And the Celebrated CROWN LAVEN D ER SALTS. 


“Tt isthe daintiest and most delightful of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the bou- 
doirs of the grandes dames of Paris, London and New York.” —7he Argonaut. 
“THe Crown PERFUMERY Co, ** BRIGHTON, ENG., 8 July, ’92. 

“* Gentlemen: We are all charmed with your Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume: I can shut my eyes and see before 
me a bright, sunny oy Pho kind we have at home—and a whole orchard of crab-apple trees in full bloom. It is 
simply delicious, and I never want to be without it again.” —AN AMERICAN Lapy 1n ENGLAND. 

“ Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the Crown 
Perfumery Co. should pro.ure also a bottle of The Crown Lavender Salts. There is no more agreeable cure for 
headache, and by leaving the stopper out a few minutes a delightful perfume e.capes, which freshens and purifies the 
air most enjoyably.” —Le Forlet, Paris. 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the enthu- 
siasm which has greeted the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and The Crown Lavender Salts. 
They are literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as 
in New York, They are daily bringing pleasure, comfort, health and refreshment to thousands 


of homes, and are sold by all druggists as follows: 
Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 0z., $1.25 ; 3 oz., $1.75; Pr. 

4 oz., $2.25. natopyiorve 
Crab-Apple Blossom Soap, in decorated caskets, 50c. a TEE: 

tablet. 
The Crown Lavender Salts, 75c. a bottle. 

Do not fail to buy this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom 
Perfume and Soap, and the invigorating Lavender Salts. 
ANNUAL SALES, 500,000 BOTTLES. 

Special productions of 


The Crown Perfumery Co. 


177 NEW BOND ST., LONDON. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 


Beware of fraudulent imitations, put up by unprincipled dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the bottles of the com- 
pany, with the well-known Crown Stopper. No others are genuine. 




















TATTERSALL’S—16th # State sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Military 
Tournament 


Direct from LONDON, England. 

This novel and exciting entertainment, pre- 
sented for the first time in America, is an 
annual fashionable event in London, and 
consists of 

A GRAND PARADE 
of brilliantly uniformed horse, foot and 
artillery, followed by expert drills, artil- 
lery practice, cavalry chaiges, the sports 
of camp life, anda great sham-fight, in 
which all the troops are engaged, and 

THE STORMING OF THE STOCKADE 
under a heavy fire of cannon arouses the 
audience to a pitch of 

WILD ENTHUSIASM, 
followed by the triumphal march of the 
victors, led by 


GRAND MILITARY BAND. 


5,000 Seats at 50 cts. 
Reserved Seats $1 and $1.50. Private 
Boxes from $8 to $20. 

Seats on sale at Branch Ticket Office, 315 
Wabash Ave., and at McIntosh’s Library, 
with Lyon & Healy, cor. State and Mon- 
roe Sts. Telephone 2279 Main. And at 
Tattersall’s. 

Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2:30 











TWO by TWO. 


These are days of doubles —two’s company— 
two Columbias are better than one. Let that lady 
of yours feel as sprightly as you do. Buy hera 


umbia Bicycle. _ 








Col 

Columbia catalogue. 45 om on “te engrav- 
ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 

J. J. BYRNE 
729 Monadnock Building, Chicago 














UNION CYCLES 
Take the Lead. 





The Airtite-Dunlop Pneumatic. 
The simplest and most resilient 


of all tires. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. 
166 & 170 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for catalogue. 
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/HAPPY 
AS A CLAM 


Is the man who for years perhaps has been suffering 
from weak stomach, indigestion, dyspepsia and general 
debility, when he discovers the curative properties of 


Burnham’s Clam Bouillon. 


There is no case where it will not be retained by the 
stomach and prove grateful and comforting. In all gastric 
troubles it affords immediate relief. Phosphorus, lime and 
‘sodium are the tonic constituents of clams. 


r if T y Never buy Clam Bouillon 
BURNHAM S for the sick, except in Glass 
CLAM Bottles. 


Grocers and Druggists, 25c., 50c., 


4 AT L LO x a 
# 


SOOSOSE 96 O02 


SMALLEY Easy Running 
Strongest Light Wheel Made 


Most Rigid Frame Good Bearings 
Graceful Lines Elegant Finish 


“ ROAD RACER" gS 
ALUMINUM Finish if desired 


Light Roadster Roadkae | David Taggart 


Track Racer (New Style Handle Bars) 
Ladies’ Wheel 
Marble Cycle Mfg. Company 
PLYMOUTH, IND. 
Retail Store, 271 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


uordonville, Pa. 


Manufacturer 
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Another Victory for the | -TO THE PUBLIG. 
Caligraph Type-Writer | 








Intending purchasers of Ponp’s 
ExTRAcT cannot take too much pre- 
caution to prevent substitution. Some 
| druggists, trading on the popularity of 
| the great Family Remedy, attempt to 
| 
| 
| 
| 





palm off other preparations, asserting 
them to be ‘‘the same as” or ‘‘equal 
to” Ponp’s Extract, indifferent to the 
deceit practiced upon and disappoint- 
ment thereby caused to the purchaser, 

as larger profits accrue to them- 
ways insist on having Ponp’s 
Take no other. 







The Gold Medals valued at $250.00 for fastest 


and best receiving of telegraph messages were ' 
both WON ON THE CALIGRAPH, at the Tele- THE WONDER OF HEAL!NG } 
graph Tournament, Hardman Hall. NDS SUNBURN 
97 MESSAGES RECEIVED IN ONE HOUR. saan oe ae BITES PILES, 
Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. ’ ’ ’ 


CHAFING, FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
Tue Amer. Waiting Macuine Co., Hartford, Conn. HEMORRHAGES, AND ALL PAIN. 


287 Broadway. New York. 
BRANCH . q . 
vi 14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. y TRAOT 00. 
OFFicEs: me Chest nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Prepared only by POND’S EX " 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


ENGLIsu Factory :—CovENTRY, ENGLAND. 
e See our aame on every wrapper and label. 











A NATIONAL PRIZE to T. Laroche 


of | 6,600 fr. 





“Tt is an agreeable and highly efficacious 
remedy.’’—(London Lancet. 


Gold Medals awarded at Vienna, 
Paris, Sydney, ete. 


For GENERAL DEBILITY, FEVER and AGUE, EXHAUSTION, POORNESS of the BLOOD, etc. 


Also prepared with | RON for the prevention and 
cure Of ANEMIA, CHLOROSIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, etc. 





PARIS, 22 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for United States, 
30 N. William street, New York. 

















